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COUKTSHIP 



IN SEVENTEEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY, 



CHAPTER I. 



HIS majesty's envoy. 



In the early part of the last century, some few years after 
the career of the pugnacious Charles of Sweden had been ab- 
ruptly terminated by that cannon-shot at Friedrich shall, the 
burghers of the free town of Zweidorf found no little diffi- 
culty in trimming their sails so as to escape collision with their 
powerful and rapacious neighbors. It was true that the Elec- 
tor of Saxony was pledged to protect them in the event of 
their being attacked. The little town paid an annual contri- 
bution to that needy potentate, in return for which he guaran- 
teed its integrity. But the elector was notoriously given up 
to the pursuit of pleasure, and had been sore put to it more 
than once to take care of himself and guard his own territories. 
The good citizens of Zweidorf felt that there was no great 
dependence to be placed upon the electoral protection in time 
of need. 

The seventeenth century had seen Germany pretty nearly 
desolated. Towns were sacked, and their inhabitants given to 

Note. — This story is founded on an incident narrated in Carljrle's 
"Life of Frederick the Great." 
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10 COURTSHIP IN 1720. 

the sword, as a fit and righteous punishment for the heresy of 
their opinions. The people of these countries had been reduced 
to the most abject misery by the order of the Pope. 

Nearly a hundred years had gone, however, since the termi- 
nation of the Thirty Years' War, and Germany had, to a 
great extent, recovered from the paternal castigation ; but the 
history of those times, as narrated to them by their fathers, 
was still fresh in the memory of the elders. 

Zweidorf is a pretty, thriving little town, the inhabitants 
whereof ask only to be allowed to follow their various avoca- 
tions in peace. They are not disturbed by roistering bands of 
soldiery, as they lie rather out of the usual track of such 
gentry, and their own civic guard amply suffices their needs 
in that respect. Neither are they subject to the visits of the 
wealthy nobility, with their numerous trains of followers and 
dependents. Such strangers as come to Zweidorf are for the 
most part quiet, sober traders, who come to chaiFer their 
goods with the inhabitants. The little town is notable for its 
wood-carving, and the manufacture of pails, drinking-cups, etc. 

Ilerr Passauer, the burgomaster, is very diffident about giv- 
ing oiFense to these irritable neighboi's who surround him. 
He knows well that some of these wolf-like archdukes, whose 
territories border on Zweidorf, would like nothing better than 
fair pretense to seize upon the prosperous little town, and he 
is perfectly aware how those distressed shadows of royalty 
would grind down and squeeze their new subjects to minister 
to their own urgent necessities. For it really did seem on the 
Continent, in these days of George II., that extortion from the 
people was carried on with pretty much the same severity that 
it had been in England in the days of John. 

Herr Passauer, sitting in conference with some of the lead- 
ing burghers, is much exercised in his mind ; and the cause of 
that perturbation is due to a tall, spare, swart man, who, clad 
in military attire, lounges indolently in the council-room, 
playing with his sword-knot. 

Captain the Baron von Hompesch, for so is the dark soldier 
designated, has come to Zweidorf, accredited by the King of 
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Prussia, and craves the Tvorthy burfromaster's permission to 
enlist recruits there for his majesty, King Friedrich. 

Herr Passauer would like much to tell the baron to go in 
search of recruits elsewhere ; but the Prussian monarch is not 
to be lightly offended, and the chief magistrate and his council- 
lors are in the dilemma of not wishing to give the required 
permission, and not liking to refuse a request from so power- 
ful a neighbor. 

Friedrich the First, father of Friedrich the Great, is a grim 
customer to deal with, and prosecutes his two hobbies with 
much persistency — they are the continual bullying of his son 
and the acquisition of an army of giants. Thew and sinew 
there might still be plenty of in Brandenburg, but of late thew 
and sinew accompanied by the requisite number of inches had 
waxed scarce. The standard of the Potsdam Guards could 
not be lowered, and therefore King Friedrich had sent forth 
his agents to procure him in adjacent countries men of such 
stature as his own country failed longer to supply. His 
Majesty delighted in the consumption of tobacco and the con- 
templation of seven-foot grenadiers. He could look upon them 
with complacency when they lacked half a foot of that ideal 
perfection ; but they fell in his estimation the lower they stood 
in their stockings, and in his corps d'Slite, the Potsdam Guards, 
it wrung his heart to view a soldier less than six feet two or 
so. 

All this reads almost like a nursery story, and yet it is but 
matter of history. Monarchs, like smaller men, have strange 
fancies, and perhaps the desire to command a brigade of Anaks 
is less hurtful to the world than the desire to make active use 
of more ordinary-sized soldiery which has characterized some 
princes we wot of. 

An unscrupulous old warrior called Seckendorf, much 
trusted by Friedrich, had the selecting of these agents. He 
was a man with no compunction about ways, so as they served 
his end. That end was ever to ingratiate himself with the 
King. It was not to be supposed that he would select for 
such business people troubled with squeamishness. His in- 
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structions were much such as those that the Great Jonathan 
Wild, according to Fielding, received from his father on the 
acquisition of money. He cried, " Gret me big recruits, fairly 
if you can ; but get them." Captain von Hompesoh was an 
officer he held in high esteem. He knew that he could depend 
upon no overstrained delicacy on his part, and therefore he had 
selected him as a fit recruiting officer to take care of his 
master's interests in the town of Zweidorf. 

Herr Passauer and his fellow-councillors held grave debate 
as to whether it was incumbent upon them to give permission 
to the King of Prussia's demand. Herr Passauer and his 
council at last come to the conclusion that they are not strong 
enough to resist this demand ; that, as they must yield, it is 
better that they should do so with a good grace. 

" Baron von Hompesch," exclaims the burgomaster at 
length, " it gives myself and my colleagues much pleasure to 
accede to his Majesty's desire. We can only express a hope 
that your party will not be a very large one, and that you will 
undertake they shall behave with decency, and not outrage 
the feelings of the townspeople in any way." 

" My party, Herr Burgomaster, will consist of a sergeant 
and four men," replied the baron, as he twirled his moustache. 
" They are not likely to occasion you annoyance. In King 
Friedrich's service we stand little nonsense. In case of a 
flagr^ant crime I should shoot the ofiender with my own 
hand. For more venial offenses they know punishment would 
await them on their return to Brandenburg. We Prussians 
have discipline at all events." 

The eyes of the whole council-board twinkled with dismay 
as Captain von Hompesch, in the most nonchalant manner, 
expressed himself on the subject of military discipline. Once 
more it occurred to them that they were introducing a fire- 
brand into the quiet little town in the shape of this cool, 
black-visaged man, who counted life so cheap ; but the thing 
was done now, and, as Herr Passauer said, they could but hope 
no harm would come of it. 

Captain von Hompesch meanwhile makes a curt military 
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salute to the city fathers, and betakes himself to search for 
quarters. He was of a type common enough in those days, a 
sheer soldier of fortune, always willing to sell his sword to the 
highest bidder. Cadet of a good but poor German family, he 
had taken a turn wherever fighting had been going on any 
time these last eighteen years — changing sides with perfect 
nonchalance when he deemed that his interests required it. In 
this adventurous career he had attracted the attention of Count 
Seckendorf, now ambassador of the Kaiser at the Prussian 
court, and much trusted and consulted by King Friedrich. 
The count's own life had much resembled his yrotigi\. True, 
he had the luck to play^his part, or parts I should say, for he 
was a man of much change in that respect, in a higher sphere, 
and he had carried his wares to market for many years 
longer than Captain von Hompesch, but Carlyle's famous de- 
scription of Seckendorf, due allowance made that the one was 
an old man, the other in the prime of life, was equally appli- 
cable to both : " Spiritually he was an old soldier let for hire ; 
an old Intriguer, Liar, Fighter, what you like. What we may 
call a Human Soul standing like a hackney-coach this half 
century past with head, tongue, heart, conscience, at the best 
of a discerning public and its shilling." 

Captain von Hompesch was no whit behind his patron in 
these respects. His tongue and conscience were quite at the 
disposal of the purchaser of his sword. He understood per- 
fectly what it was that the count expected of him. That 
eligible recruits, who declined to enlist voluntarily, must be 
brought to the standard by some other means. Captain von 
Hompesch had dready distinguished himself as a smart and 
active recruiting oflScer j he showed great resource, coolness, 
and audacity. So his superiors in the Prussian army were 
accustomed to say. But there were not wanting scandalous 
tongues that declared that, in plain English, this only meant 
he was an unscrupulous and successiul crimp. Still, these were 
but rumors whispered in the captain's absence, for it was well 
known that Von Hompesch both could and would use his 
sword upon very slight provocation ; that whatever his faults, 
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want of courage was at all events not one of them ; and that his 
hand had much cunning in the use of both rapier and sabre. 
Men of this stamp had one advantage in those times ; they were 
enabled to keep gossip concerning them within due bounds. 
Nowadays it is hard to deal with one's traducers. To bring an 
action lor libel is to advertise the scandal at heavy expense. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE "GOLDEN EAGLE.' 



In a street leading from the market-place of Zweidorf stood 
the " Gk)lden Eagle," kept by Papa Sydow. The " Golden 
Eagle" had been originally but a somewhat humble restaurant, 
but from the time it had fallen into the hands of Papa Sydow 
the auriferous bird had thriven and grown apace. A hardwork- 
ing, thrifty, somewhat avaricious man was Papa Sydow. Up 
early and late, seeing to things with his own eyes, and not trust- 
ing to those of his subordinates. Driving hard bargains, and 
with a greedy eye for the accumulation of wealth. Yet withal 
a just man, giving good wine, food, and accommodation in 
exchange for those gold pieces he so loved to handle. The 
restaurant had Jong since disappeared, and the " Golden Eagle" 
was now quite the leading hostelry of Zweidorf. 

Papa Sydow was a widower, and to assist him in his busi- 
ness had but one child. Gredel Sydow was a damsel fair to 
look upon, and many a bumper was quaffed to her health 
through the city, I warrant you. Deft and quick with her 
fingers was Gredel. A sharp-witted girl to boot, and Httle 
likely to have her head turned by the many compliments that 
were paid her. Her beauty, good humor, and attention to the 
better class of visitors contributed in no slight measure to swell 
the custom of the house. Many a sagacious pow was shaken 
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as it was observed that pretty Gredel Sydow was the only 
daughter of a warm man, and would make a good wife for any 
one. " Wouldn't come empty-handed either, you may stake 
your life," would remark one of these astute observers, with a 
knowing wink. " Gad, if my time had to come over again, I 
wouldn't be so slack as the young men are nowadays. We 
were up the tree a little before the pears were ripe, in my 
time.'' 

Some three months have elapsed since Captain von Hom- 
pesch had his interview with the city council, as related in the 
preceding chapter, and he has established himself and sergeant 
at the " Golden Eagle." Indeed, if you glance into the public 
room you may see that latter functionary taking his morning 
draught at this present. Picture to yourself an old oak-pan- 
eled room, half parlor, half kitchen ; racks full of plates and 
dishes ; shelves adorned with squat gilt-labeled bottles, glasses, 
and tankards; wooden silver-hooped beer stoups, embossed 
goblets, and purple beakers of rich Bohemian ware. A mas- 
sive screen is drawn across the fire, at which some savory 
dishes are in due progress. On one side the room are three 
or four tables, around which at the moment sit two or three 
soldiers in the somewhat voluminous-tailed blue coats slashed 
with red that constitutes the uniform of King Friedrich of 
Prussia ; on the other side, engaged at a spinning-wheel, sits 
a dark bright-eyed young woman habited in a chocolate-colored 
bodice, with a petticoat of yellow striped with black, and dis- 
playing, thanks to the petticoats of those days being somewhat 
curtailed, a pair of remarkably neat ankles incased in yellow 
stockings with black clocks, and well-turned feet to which 
the high-heeled silver-buckled shoes did ample justice. The 
soldiers are engaged in somewhat boisterous conversation. At 
times the damsel at the spinning-wheel raises her head, listens, 
and smiles, but resumes her task without taking part in their 
talk. 

The principal speaker is Sergeant Hofiinann. He offers a 
contrast to his companions, for whereas they are tall, well-built, 
grisly grenadiers, the sergeant is a little, cock-nosed man, with 
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a somewhat decided cast in his keen gray eyes. The wit of 
one's superiors is generally met with acclamation, and the 
sergeant's comrades greet his sallies with loud laughter. 

" Well, pass the bottle, boys," he exclaimed at length. " It's 
wearisome work this recruiting. Odd zoons, the thirst for 
glory seems quenched among the people." 

" We've not 'listed a man these ten days," replied one of the 
soldiers. 

" No ; the sordid rogues seem to prefer the certain pittance 
of daily labor to the dazzling chances of prize money, plunder, 
and promotion that I hold constantly before them." 

" For my part," observed another, " I can't see why his 
Majesty has forbidden us to use a little compulsion, as we did 
in times gone by in Brandenburg." 

" Moral suasion, Max, moral suasion, you mean," returned 
the sergeant, with a wink of his sinister eye ; " always allude 
to such transactions in delicate language." 

" Ha, ha I" laughed Max ; " that's what you call tying up 
a likely young fellow by his thumbs who seemed blind to the 
advantages of the service." 

" Don't talk about it, don't talk about it. It makes me sad 
to think what recruiting was in those parts, compared to what 
it is here. But you see, lads, we are not exactly on his Majesty's 
territories now. We must speak people fair, though nought 
forbids, mind, you should speak them false. 'Tis the slippery 
tongue and well-oiled palm," continued the sergeant, lowering 
his voice, " that we must trust to till such time as what bone 
and sinew we may pick up is across the frontier. Sapperment ! 
we'll crow another note when we get them among our own 
people." 

" That Caspar Zimmermann, the carpenter, is a likely lad 
enough," said Max, meditatively, as he finished his glass. 
" A clean, built fellow as ever buckled on knapsack." 

" The making of a most excellent grenadier," replied Hoff- 
mann, sharply. " Have an eye to him. Ply him with prom- 
ises. Such a clean-limbed knave deserves a better fate than 
to be a mere nail-driver all his life. Drench him with liquor, 
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boys. Deafen him with tales of the king's generosity. Paint 
Brandenburg as a very Golconda to him." 

" Ay, sergeant, you may trust us to snare him if possible. 
We've not been at the recruiting work all this time without 
learning the tricks of the trade. But he's a shy fish, this 
Caspar, not given to push the bottle about, and they do say 
he's bachelor to Mistress Gredel, daughter of old Sydow, our 
host here." 

" The devil !" exclaimed Hoffmann. " That news won't 
suit the captain when he hears it. He counts Mistress Gredel 
a tit-bit for his own eating. But away with you, lads. Don't 
be sparing of promises, for they cost nothing ; and as by your 
vocation you must needs lie, see you do it handsomely. A 
scant, meagre, hesitating lie is a pettifogging fault to have 
registered against one." 

Hoffmann sat for some time after his comrades' departure, 
lost in thought. Like his officer, he also had acquired some 
dubious fame in this particular branch of the Prussian service, 
and had been selected by Yon Hompesch to accompany him, 
pretty much on the same principles that Count Seckendorf had 
picked out himself. He was utterly unscrupulous, rapacious 
as only such men are ; cunning, false, and cowardly as is the 
wont of those' who traffic in their fellows. Crimping and 
slaving are analogous terms, and there is nothing to choose 
between the practitioners of the two trades. 

Very subtle was Hoffmann. He was a man of much craft 
and many devices. Difficult to surpass in the extreme falsity 
of his tongue, he had a natural ability for lying not vouchsafed, 
happily, to the generality of mankind. He wanted but one 
trait in his character to have become a transcendent villain, — 
pluck. He was capable of plotting stupendous crimes, but his 
nerve ever failed him in carrying them out. No conscientious 
compunctions would have made him waver, but he had a great 
regard for his own miserable carcass. He had a wholesome 
dread of both the gallows and the halberds. This, luckily for 
himself, had kept him but a somewhat milk-and-water offender 
after all. The one redeeming trait in his character was his 
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devotion to Von Hompesch. The iron will of his captain had 
more than once induced him to run risks that he shuddered to 
look back upon. There was, perhaps, some fear even mingled 
with his admiration of his master. Men who know themselves 
devoid of it, have ever great reverence for personal courage ; 
moreover, Hoffmann probably deemed his immediate chief a 
dangerous man to thwart. 

Now, Sergeant Hoffmann knew perfectly well that his captain 
had for some time pondered upon the advisability of wedding 
Gredel Sydow. She was a very pretty girl, an only daughter, 
and both appearance and report favored the idea that when 
Papa Sydow should be gathered to his fathers, a very hand- 
some portion would fall to Gredel's lot. The idea, which 
he had just heard for the first time, that this Caspar Zimmer- 
mann, the carpenter, should interfere with the captain's project, 
plunged the sergeant into wrathful cogitation. 

" Caspar Zimmermann," he mused, " was evidently fitted for 
the Potsdam Guards." That young carpenter's stalwart form 
and giant stature had early attracted the notice of the recruit- 
ing party, but their overtures had so far been met with ironical 
rejection. Sergeant Hoffmann bethought him that it would 
be well to prosecute with vigor a flirtation that he had hitherto 
carried on somewhat feebly with Martha, the head chamber- 
maid of the " Golden Eagle." The young woman at the spin- 
ning-wheel, with the remarkably neat ankle's, was Martha, and 
the sergeant, having made up his mind, resolved to commence 
at once. That Martha was the confidante of Gredel, Hoff- 
mann was well aware, and that the corruption of the maid was 
the first step in a love-affair the sergeant held to be an unde- 
niable axiom. Ill-favored as he was, he had played Leporello 
by no means unsuccessfully before now. Did not Wilkes say 
that the handsome face had but thirty minutes' start in the race 
for a woman's good will, which to a cunning tongue was scarce 
worth counting? 

If the sergeant lacked audacity, he possessed a very fair 
substitute for it, namely, astounding impudence ; and although 
previous experience had taught him that the bright-eyed cham- 
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bermaid was quick-witted in the bandying of words, yet he 
looked upon it that promises, sofl speeches, and presents would 
speedily win her over to his master's interest. 

Rising from his seat he lounged across to the side of the 
spinning-wheel, and remarked, " Your mistress is late return- 
ing from the market, Martha." 

^^ It may be, Herr Hoffmann, that she has met with those 
that entertain her." 

" Ah, she lingers, you think, to listen to Captain von Hom- 
pesch's soft speeches." 

" If she lingers for that, she wastes much time upon a small 
matter," replied the girl, with a saucy toss of her head. 

" You may say what you will," retorted Hoffmann, " you 
are all alike upon that point, and there never was petticoat yet 
but lent a kindly ear to a soldier's wooing." 

" A soldier makes a poor lover. He's here to-day and away 
to-morrow, and leaves his sweetheart with finger in mouth and 
the tear in her eye." 

" Ha, ha," chuckled the sergeant. " You're afraid of losing 
us ; but when the knot's tied ?" 

" He makes a good husband," interrupted Martha. " Do 
you know why?" she continued, with a burst of laughter. 
" Because he's likely to be away for the most part, and there's 
good hope he may never come back.'* 

"The crocodile," muttered Hoffinann, "she would begin 
calculating on her widowhood from the day of her wedding. 
By the way, the gossips have it that your mistress looks kindly 
upon Caspar Zimmermann, the carpenter." 

" If you believe all the town tattlers tell, heaven help you ; 
and yet,'* continued Martha, meditatively, " I've known bigger 
falsehoods about than that.'* 

" They say too,*' went on the sergeant, casting an oblique 
glance at his companion, " that Herr Sydow looks higher for 
his daughter and don't favor the carpenter's suit.** 

" Foolish old man,** said Martha, rising somewhat impa- 
tiently from her spinning-wheel. " Prosperity has turned his 
head. Since the 'Golden Eagle* has so thriven he would 
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needs make Gredel a lady. He*d sooner see her married to 
some rapscallion with a Yon before his name than wife to a 
decent burgher." 

" Ha I'* exclaimed the sergeant, as he buried his hands 
deep in his breeches' pockets. " Sits the wind in that quar- 
ter ? The captain is likely then to have a powerful ally in his 
wooing." 

" Even so," replied Martha, plaiting her apron, " and Cas- 
par Zimmermann the better help." 

" How do you make that out ?" asked the sergeant, tersely. 

" It is very simple. We are all perverse by nature. For- 
bid us to love a man, and none other shall serve our turn." 

" Very true, very true," laughed the sergeant. " But look 
here, Martha, the captain has set his heart upon winning your 
mistress. He'd be liberal of his gold to any who might help 
him." 

" Liberal of his promises, more like. It is of them and their 
kisses men are mofet lavish when they traflBc with maids." 

" You shall have earnest of his generosity at once if you'll 
side with him," exclaimed the sergeant, eagerly. " A quick- 
witted wench like you must have some influence over her mis- 
tress." 

" I never was pledged yet, but I'd token to bear me in mind 
of it," replied Martha, turning half away from her companion. 
" But," she continued hesitatingly, " woman is weak, and since 
you say the captain is so desperately in love with her — ^you 
did say he was desperately in love with her, didn't you ?" she 
asked with intention, at the same time turning sharply round 
again. 

" Desperately dying for love of her," replied the sergeant, 
as he slipped a gold piece into the girl's by no means unwilling 
hand. 

Martha was apparently quite unconscious of the coin, though 
her fingers closed upon it. " Ah," she said, demurely, ** we 
must see, poor man, what we can do for him. There never 
was woman yet that could keep from helping on a genuine love- 
affair." 
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" They are all alike," thought HoiFmann ; " if soft words 
won't serve their turn, try gold or ribbons. My life on it you 
have 'em that way. Well, good-by, Martha, for the present," 
he exclaimed. ^^ Remember you are 'listed now under the 
captain's banner, and are pledged to render service when called 
upon." 

" I'll not forget," replied Martha, with a saucy little nod, 
and she stood watching the sergeant as he swaggered down the 
street, with a somewhat peculiar smile upon her lips. 

" Oh ! the villany of man," she murmured at last, " that 
seeks to compass a poor servant-maid's destruction. But the 
gold is good gold," she continued, looking at Hoflfmann's gift, 
" and what I give for it lies at my own discretion. May you 
never repent your bargain. Herr Hofiinann." 



CHAPTER III. 

THE COMPACT. 

Martha was quite right when she said that prosperity had 
somewhat turned Papa Sydow's head. As the little cabaret 
had developed into the leading inn of Zweidorf, so had Papa 
Sydow's desires and ambitions increased. As Martha said, he 
had set his foolish old head upon making a lady of his pretty 
Gredel, and bitterly regretted that he had sanctioned her be- 
trothal to Caspar Zimmermann, the carpenter, some four years 
back. At the time, Caspar, the best craftsman of the trade for 
many a mile round Zweidorf, stout-limbed and steady, just 
setting up in business on his own account, had looked a good 
and suitable match for his daughter, but now the world had so 
thriven with him that he looked upon it she might fly a higher 
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kite in the matrimonial market. At this juncture it was that 
Captain the Baron von Hompesch took up his quarters at the 
" Golden Eagle." 

To a man of the captain's powers of observation it was 
speedily patent that Gredel Sydow was an uncommonly pretty 
girl, that her father was well to do, and that an adventurer 
like himself might do worse than wed the heiress of the 
" Golden Eagle.'* He very soon discovered his host's weak- 
ness, and as quickly made up his mind to exchange the Von 
before his name for Herr Sydow's daughter and accumulated 
hoards. But the captain was much too astute a man not to 
see ere long that the fair Gredel viewed his attentions not only 
with indifference, but almost with dislike. " Citadel preoccu- 
pied," was his brief comment as this discovery forced itself 
upon him. 

" To find out who by is the first step to take, to ascertain 
whether his removal from Zweidorf society be possible the 
second, to translate him to other climes the third." 

Consequently, when Hoffmann reported to him the informa- 
tion he had acquired that morning, the captain received it 
with much satisfaction. He only waited to discover whom 
his rival might be, to commence the game in earnest. Like 
the war-horse that snuffeth up the battle. Von Hompesch was 
quite jubilant that the prize was not to be won without trick- 
ery and chicane. It was a satisfaction to him to plunge once 
more into intrigue. Zweidorf began to hang somewhat heavy 
on his hands, and he was getting tired of devising traps for 
gigantic bumpkins, — had indeed left such cozening, lying, and 
scheming principally to his sergeant of late. 

" Good, my Hoffmann," he said, " good. It was the very 
information I needed. One plays in the dark not knowing 
one's adversary. But I think it will not be long before I cry 
check at least to Herr Zimmermann. I don't know about 
mate," continued the captain, rubbing his hands softly. *' But 
mate for him means a mate also for me. Ha, ha ! Hoffmann." 
And both captain and sergeant indulged in laughter at the 
former's jest. 
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" Yes, you did well to buy that girl," continued Von 
Hompesch, musingly. " She's a clever, quick-witted wench 
that. Don't be sparing of the gold as far as she is concerned. 
If she gives no assistance, she's worth money to keep from 
interfering in any shape. You may as well ask her to marry 
you, Hoffmann ; it will keep her in good humor, and you can 
do as you list about it afterwards, you know." 

" Good, Herr Hauptmann," replied the sergeant, " they do 
place more confidence in us when we've plighted our troth ; 
but this girl's not so easy to fool as most of them. Still, I'll 
do my best," and, touching his cap, Hoffmann took his de- 
parture. 

" Yes, it'll work," mused Von Hompesch. " The vanity of 
this foolish old innkeeper is much tickled at the thought of 
mating his daughter with a baron. Papa Sydow will be safe 
to use all his influence in my favor ; and Papa Sydow's sav- 
ings will be very satisfactory to have the disbursement of. 
The girl too is worth winning, the more especially as she is 
guilty of the impertinence of affecting to turn her nose up at 
my wooing. My pretty Gredel, you will be the Baroness von 
Hompesch, little as you may think it. Your obstinacy, I fear, 
will be productive of some grief and discomfort to that worthy 
citizen Herr Zimmermann. Yes, my friend of the hammer, 
I think you will have to be removed temporarily at all events 
from the sphere you at present adorn," and the captain in- 
dulged in a low laugh. 

Dangerous, an unscrupulous man like this, under such circum- 
stances. The girl's beauty had attracted his fancy. Her rejec- 
tion of his advances had wounded his pride. Her presumed 
dowry had aroused his rapacity. In one of Von Hompesch 's 
character no three stronger passions could have been raised, 
and he was of a kind likely to stop at little in order to com- 
pass his ends. He looked upon it as much condescension on 
his part that he should profess honorable love for Gredel at all, 
and, indeed, had it not been for her father's reputed wealth 
would hardly have done so. The idea that a mere master car- 
penter could be preferred before him filled his mind in about 
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equal proportions with wrath and astonishment. He had 
looked upon GrredeFs coyness as sheer coquetry at first ; then 
it dawned upon him that there was a rival in the field. But 
so base born a rival, fistugh ! He had heard of a certain elderly 
Count Zeichstein, with a somewhat unsavory reputation, who 
lived in the neighborhood, and who upon his by no means un- 
frequent visits to Zweidorf was accustomed to lodge at the 
" Golden Eagle.'* He had deemed that his attentions and 
wealth might have turned the girPs head. But to find that a 
mere hard-working craftsman like Caspar Zimmermann was 
the obstacle in his path, made all the Yon Hompesch blood 
in his veins boil with indignation. 

Unprincipled scoundrel as he was, yet the captain prided 
himself upon his family descent as much as if ^ans reproche 
could be still truthfully inscribed on- his banner. A circum- 
stance by no means uncommon in the present day even. Men 
are wont to brag about their ancestors when they have nothing 
else left to look back upon, and when their own career has 
been base enough to make the very bones of their forefathers 
rattle in their mouldering coflSns. 

Herr Sydow was as keen and shrewd a man of business as 
ever trod the streets of Zweidorf, — he would not have raised 
the " Golden Eagle" to its present proud position of leading 
hostelrie in the city if he had been otherwise ; but he was un- 
doubtedly a little sofl-hearted on the subject of his daughter. 
He loved the girl very dearly, and she deserved it. But, like 
many another afiectionate father, he was all for making her 
happy in his way, regardless of her own feelings, and had de- 
cided that to marry her above her station was to achieve that 
desirable end. When Gredel would remind him of her be- 
trothal, he fumed, fidgeted, and aifected to look upon it as a 
piece of childish folly, a thing to laugh at, a case of chil- 
dren calling themselves man and wife. Albeit when the chil- 
dren had been respectively sixteen and twenty-two, it could 
hardly be regarded in that light. He gave scant welcome to 
Caspar Zimmermann nowadays, and lost no opportunity of 
showing him that his presence was not deemed desirable at 
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the " Golden Eagle," by the proprietor at all eveDts. If Cas- 
par attempted to allude to his betrothal, Papa Sydow would 
laugh it oif, or suggest that it was really getting time to let 
that old jest drop. But as for being brought to any serious 
conversation on the subject, the wily old innkeeper knew better 
than that, and the young carpenter, spite of the many times 
he had vowed to bring his proposed father-in-law to the point, 
had never as yet succeeded. 

Herr Sydow is sitting in his own little business parlor abut- 
ting on the court-yard, upon which indeed the window looks 
out, thereby enabling him to keep an eye to some extent upon 
the arrival and departure of his guests. The " Golden Eagle" 
stands, as before said, in one of the principal streets of Zwei- 
dorf, which street debouches from the market-place and runs 
in nearly a straight line to one of the three city gates. For 
Zweidorf is a walled town, as was common in those troublous 
times, and drops her bars and turns her keys at nightfall. 
The inn is entered from the street only by a broad ai'chway, 
the massive doors of which are folded back by day but closed 
at sundown. The sole other entrance to the house is a small 
wicket at the opposite side of the court-yard, opening on a 
labyrinth of narrow alleys and barely large enough to allow the 
passage of a man on horseback. This is made but little use 
of. The house runs over the archway, and it is through that 
the guests of the " Golden Eagle" come and go. 

A comfortable snuggery is this of Papa Sydow*s, with the 
morning sun streaming in at its flower-decked windows ; for 
Gredel takes jealous care that her father's window-sill shall be 
always gayly adorned in the summer months. A big china- 
bowled pipe hangs over the mantel-piece, from behind which — 
the pipe, not the mantel-piece — Herr Sydow gives vent to 
much oracular discourse in the evening times. A few rough 
prints and one or two fairish pictures of the Dutch school or- 
nament the walls, while a big wooden arm-chair comfortably 
cushioned stands opposite a huge wooden desk garnished with 
an upright back, which towers above it, filled with numberless 
. pigeon-holes and ledgers. In one corner stands a rude iron 
B 3 
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safe fiimished with much complication of locks and bars ; a 
table in the centre of the room and a few heavy chairs com- 
plete the furniture of the chamber. 

Herr Sydow, seated in the big arm-chair, is leisurely posting 
up his books. A stout florid man, with keen gray eyes, rather 
heavy brows, and a trifle under-jawed. He is habited in a 
plum-colored cloth suit with steel buttons, somewhat volumin- 
ous breeches, stout lambs-wool hose rolled up below the knee, 
the whole terminating in strong, silver-buckled shoes. His 
employment is apparently satisfactory. He chuckles occasion- 
ally as he tots up the columns, and now and again pauses to 
rub his hands with palpable gratification. A spectator would 
have argued that the *' Golden Eagle" was doing well if the 
proprietor's looks might be depended upon. 

A dark face peered for a moment through the casement, 
and the keen black eyes in their rapid survey arrived promptly 
act that conclusion. Another moment and a sharp authorita- 
tive knock broke the thread of Papa Sydow's calculations. 

" Come in," he replied ; and in obedience to the response 
Captain von Hompesch lounged leisurely into the room. 

" Good-morning, Herr Hauptmann !" exclaimed the inn- 
keeper, as he rose to welcome his guest. " To what am I in- 
debted for so early a visit ? Nothing to discontent you, I 
would hope, in the service of the ' Golden Eagle.' " 

" No," replied Von Hompesch, as he threw himself into a 
chair. " I come to speak to you of more serious matters than 
corked flasks or the burning of a brandered fowl. You may 
remember, my worthy host, that not long since I expressed a 
warm admiration for your daughter." 

" You did, you did !" exclaimed Sydow, hastily, " and I felt 
much flattered at the thoughts that such conversation gave rise 
to. She's a good girl, and I hoped that you might overlook 
her want of birth in consideration of her coming to you by no 
means empty-handed." 

" Yes, Papa Sydow, and I on my side felt disposed to make 
a lady of her. But, my friend Sydow, you have not been 
open with me. It perhaps escaped your mind that Gredel 
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meditates throwing herself away upon a mere carpenter of this 
city — sacrificing her beauty to a paltry board-splitter " 

" A mere childish fancy, Herr Hauptmann," cried the inn- 
keeper, eagerly. " I pray you to lend no credence to the idle 
gossips of the town. What should a child know of such 
things ? Gredel did fancy herself at one time engaged to the 
playmate of her girlhood, but that has all gone by. A man of 
your experience, Herr Baron, should judge lightly of a young 
girl's whimsies." 

" Yes," retorted Von Hompesch, slowly, as he stroked his 
moustache ; " but when a young woman persists in carrying on 
her childhood's whimsies " 

" But she don't, she don't," interrupted Papa Sydow, rising 
from his seat in his excitement, and beginning to pace the 
room. 

" But she does," said the captain, coolly. 

" It's impossible ; the girl must be demented. Besides, she 
scarce ever sees him now." 

" Which being interpreted. Papa Sydow, means that she 
don't see him in your presence." 

" But it's absurd ; it's ridiculous. I'll never consent to 
such folly. I'll tell her " 

"Nevermind telling her," interrupted the captain, quietly; 
" tell him that you'll have him at the * Golden Eagle' no more, 
and that your pretty Gredel mates not with a fellow of his 
kind. I presume she understands clearly that I have your 
authority to pay my addresses." 

" Yes, yes,'* stammered Herr Sydow, considerably discom- 
posed by this direct question. " I told her that you did her 
the honor to — to seek her in marriage." And the worthy inn- 
keeper recalled, with dire misgivings, a conversation he had 
had some ten days back with his daughter upon this subject, 
in which she had made him clearly understand that she held 
stoutly to her " childish folly" at all events, and was not one 
whit inclined to discard Caspar Zimmermann in favor of Cap- 
tain von Hompesch. 

The captain eyed his host narrowly for a few seconds, which 
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rather increased the latter's discomposure. At last he said, 
with a short laugh, " Pouf ! Papa Sydow, it is but a little 
affair ailer all. You send this carpenter about his business. 
You exert your paternal authority while I make myself agree- 
able, pay those little attentions which women prize, make those 
little presents which women love. A few weeks, and the bells 
of Zweidorf will ring for the wedding. It is a very simple 
matter," continued the captain, rising. " Only see you play 
your part in it at once, and I will answer for its satisfactory 
conclusion. Is it a bargain ? May I depend upon you ?" 

" There's my hand on it," cried the delighted innkeeper, 
completely carried away by his visitor's confident tone, and the 
two men clasped palms. 

Papa Sydow was conscious, as he sat thinking over the con- 
versation after the captain's departure, that the light way in 
which Von Hompesch spoke of winning Gredel could hardly 
be thought satisfactory by a father sincerely anxious for his 
daughter's happiness. It had not escaped him, and jarred 
upon his mind as he recalled it. Still, he was so blinded at the 
idea of wedding his daughter to a man of rank that he sought 
to stifle the feeling which that flippancy had aroused — a feeling 
which, had it been excited by a wooer of her own class, would 
have given birth to suspicions, led to inquiries into such wooer's 
past life, etc. Herr Sydow was in total ignorance of Von 
Hompesch 's real character and antecedents. He dearly loved 
his daughter, and, had he had the slightest conception of what 
an unscrupulous scoundrel his proposed son-in-law actually was, 
would have shuddered at the bare idea of giving her to him. 
But, dazzled by the title, he forgot his accustomed caution, and 
made no effort to ascertain what was the nature and previous 
life of this stranger to whom he was about to surrender his child. 
It was a pitiable weakness, but on one point the understanding 
of the shrewd trader was warped. He was mad to see his 
pearl — his daughter — a lady. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

UNDER THE LIME-TREES. 

ZwElDORP was laid out somewhat in the form of an isos- 
celes triangle. If you can conceive the base slightly curved, 
and the extreme apex cut oflf diagonally, that represents Zwei- 
dorf as near as I can describe it to you. The two principal 
gates of the city stood at the angles of the base of the triangle, 
and a straight road bordered with a double avenue of lime- 
trees led from the one to the other. The centre roadway was 
of course for wheeled and other traffic running through the 
town, while the walks under the trees were plentifully garnished 
with seats, and constituted the principal promenade of the city. 
The market-place stood about the centre of the triangle, and 
the main streets diverging right and left respectively from the 
gates ran into it. At the obtuse angle of the apex was the 
third and by far the least important gate of the city. Further, 
if I say that all the better part of the town lay to the south 
or base side of the triangle, and that the apex or north side 
was the poorer quarter, I trust you may have some general 
idea of Zweidorf. The two principal gates, I may add, took 
their names from the points of the compass, and were known 
as the West Thor and Ost Thor, respectively. The third gate 
had acquired the name of the Hinterpforte, or the back door, 
for so it was deemed by all the frequenters or inhabitants of 
Zweidorf. It was little used except by the country people who 
lived upon that side of the city. 

It is a lovely summer night, and the townsfolk, young and old, 
are sitting or sauntering under the lime-trees in considerabk 
numbers. The gay dresses of the girls, as they flit backwards 
and forwards in the clear soft moonlight, give an animation to 

3* 
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the scene that would be sadly wanting in these days in our 
country. Women in those times wore bright-colored petticoats 
and high-tinted bodices, which were not considered the least 
unsuitable to their station, and which were becoming. Nowa- 
days we all ape our betters. 

But the young mon and maidens of Zweidorf chattering 
and flitting under the lime-trees were before the age of imita- 
tion. They only opened their eyes and stared when an occa- 
sional equipage of rank swept through their town, and never 
dreamtof immediately burlesquing the costumes of the occupants 
thereof There was much light laughter and pleasure-talk on 
the Linden, as the promenade was called, that summer's night. 
Portly burghers sent forth clouds from their big china-bowled 
pipes, and comfortable matrons strewed the benches, clucking 
like hens when Kathchen or Gretchen eluded their vigilance, 
and sauntered away with some good-looking ne'er-do-well 
Hans whose soft speeches they were not willing their daughters 
should listen to. 

There was a part of the Linden which, thrown rather more 
in shade than the rest of the promenade by the immediate 
vicinity of the city wall, was much affected by lovers. A pair 
are strolling there now, engaged in earnest conversation, who 
are worth looking at. As the girl turns her face to the moon- 
light, one can mark the rich masses of chestnut hair coiled 
deftly~into a knot at the back of the head, and surmounted by 
a little coquettish cap of scarlet broidered with gold, some- 
thing such as is worn by a hussar. Clear, deep, earnest blue 
eyes, a delicately-cut nose and chin, a riante mouth, the pout- 
ing lips of which fail utterly to conceal the pearly teeth behind 
them, make up as pretty a face as ever falls to man's lot to 
look down upon. Her black -silk bodice open in front displays 
an elaborately-worked chemisette, and, fitting close to her form, 
exhibits her superb bust to perfection; a scarlet petticoat, 
French-gray stockings, and buckled shoes complete her cos- 
tume ; and many an eye is turned admiringly to note the 
slender ankle and well-arched instep of Papa Sydow's daughter. 
She is of medium height, and has to look up to her companion 
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in her talk, an advantage of which he seems disposed to make 
the most of. 

These tall men, they have the best of their more humbly- 
built brethren on occasion ; they can always look down into a 
woman's eyes when they are love-making. Though she may 
say them nay, they achieve a last glimpse of Elysium even in 
their rejection. 

He towers high above the passers-by. Upright as a dart, 
deep-chested and thin-flanked, Caspar Zimmermann is a fine 
specimen of manhood. He carries his height easily, — there 
is nothing clumsy in his powerful frame. His bold, frank, 
open face is somewhat clouded just now, and it is in somewhat 
jealous tones he asks, — 

" And you, Gredel, what think you of this gay captain ?" 

" He's a courteous gentleman enough — ^full of compliments 
and gallant speeches like most of his cloth." 

" To which, like a very woman, you love to listen," retorted 
Caspar, angrily. 

** I would rather be spoke fair than foul any day," replied 
the girl, smiling; "and as I was not born deaf, I must even 
submit to hear what's said to me." 

" It would seem that it needs small pressure on your father's 
part to incline you to give Captain von Hompesch a hearing," 
said the young man, bitterly. 

" Nay, not so," cried the girl, earnestly. " I do but mock 
that jealousy you affect. In your heart Captain von Hom- 
pesch causes you little uneasiness. Is it not so? You would 
not surely do me so much wrong as to say otherwise," and the 
blue eyes gazed truthfully and eagerly into her lover's face for 
an answer to her question. 

" No, my darling ; I'd set my life on your truth and con- 
stancy, but things are working askew just now. I feel as if 
my plane were running against the grain of the wood. A 
year ago only, and your father was willing that I should wed 
you as soon as my business was a little more extended. Now, 
though my craft thrives bravely, he gives me cold looks and 
scant welcome." 
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Gredel laid her little hand upon his arm, and it was in soft 
low pleading tones that she replied, — 

" Be but patient, Caspar. Bear in mind that if his head is 
turned with this idea of his daughter becoming a lady, mine 
is not. Dear father ! he loves me much, although he mistakes 
the way to make me happy.'* 

" It is all very well to say be patient, Gredel. But I grow 
uneasy. They say there are weapons in Cupid's armory that 
fit not honest men's hands. I have heard these soldier-gal- 
lants have stock of wiles we plain burghers know not of." 

" 'Twould be a trick worth knowing that should make a 
maiden say Yes, when her will said No," cried Gredel, laugh- 
inf 

''Tush! I fear not that, Gredel. But there are strange 
stories afloat about these recruiting gentry. Stories of likely 
men decoyed across the frontier and made take service whether 
they will or no. They say Hans Klopstock, the mason, has 
been missing these ten days. The council should make in- 
quiry, and rid the town of such vermin if it be true." 

"You are hard on them, I think, Caspar; surely they mo- 
lest no man against his will." 

" They take advantage of his necessities, or hold him to the 
rash words he babbled in his cups," replied Zimmermann. 

" I have heard it so whispered. But father says those 
Zweidorf has so lost are of a kind Zweidorf can well spare. 
But it gets late ; I must go home, Caspar." 

They crossed the road and strolled on towards the market- 
place in silence, broken at last by Zimmermann. 

" Gredel," he said, " promise me not to go outside the gates 
nor abroad, except by day, unless I am with you." 

"Why, Caspar," laughed the girl, merrily, "they would 
never take me to carry a gun. Besides, report has it this 
King of Prussia likes tall soldiers. Stop," said Gredel, with 
an imperious stamp of her little foot. " Look, sir I" she cried, 
drawing herself up to her full height. " What do you think? 
I fear they'd deem me wanting of inches," and again her 
laughter rang out musically on the night. 
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" 'Tis no subject to jest on, girl," retorted her lover, testily. 
" Crimpers of men may likely become kidnappers of women." 

" Nonsense, Caspar ; these soldiers want no women for their 
marching and marauding work. It is you that stand most in 
danger." 

" I !". shouted Caspar Zimmermann. " I like that ; ha, ha, 
ha ! What, you think I cannot take care of myself in the 
good town of Zweidorf ?" and suddenly seizing his sweetheart 
round the waist, the young giant lifted her from the ground, 
and exclaimed, *^ Do I look a man to be pressed against his 

will r 

" Caspar, Caspar, how dare you ?" cried the girl. " Put me 
down this instant or I'll never speak to you again." As her 
feet touched the ground the old mocking spirit returned to 
her, and mimicking his former speech she said gravely, " 'Tis 
no subject to jest on, sir. Hans Klopstock was a proper man 
enough." 

" Ay, but Hans was ever free with the wine-cup, and wont 
to stoop to the lure of the first light o' love that blinked her 
eye at him." 

" Well, I don't believe these tales of men carried off against 
their will," retorted Gredel, as they paused at the archway of 
the " Golden Eagle." " *Tis like enough Hans grew valiant in 
his cups, and made a bargain he repents of. Nay, come in, 
Caspar ; you'll not meet my father, to-night he sups with the 
burgomaster, and they'll hardly separate this hour yet ; besides, 
I have work for you. The hinge of my knitting-box has got 
loosened, and you must put it straight for me." 

Caspar followed his mistress into the big parlor of the 
" Golden Eagle," where they found only Martha industriously 
knitting. 

" Good-evening, Herr Zimmermann," she exclaimed, smiling. 
" I should have felt easier had I known that Gredel wais in 
your charge." 

" And who else should be taking care of her, pray ?" asked 
Caspar. 

"No one, by rights; but when you are bachelor to the 
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prettiest girl in Zweidorf, Herr Zimmcnuann, if you neglect 
your duties your post is soon filled." 

" Here it is, Caspar," exclaimed Gredel, us she came forward 
with the broken knitting-box in her hand. " You'll let me 
have it again soon, won't you ?" 

" Yes, to-morrow ; and now good-night, sweethe«irt. I'll 
not run the risk of meeting your father longer," and having 
pressed his lips to her cheek and nodded farewell to Martha 
Caspar took his departure. 

Seating herself in the window, Gredel fell into sweet medi- 
tation upon her past evening. A smile came over her pretty 
face as she recalled her lover's outbreak of incipient jealousy. 
Very dear had that been to the girl. It had proved the sin- 
cerity of Caspar's passion, and enabled her to gratify woman's 
natural proclivity to tease. Few women could have resisted 
the t<3mptation under such circumstances. Then she fell to 
thinking over their talk about the kidnapping that Caspar said 
was rumored to have taken place. Idle gossip, she thought, 
and she could not refrain from a triumphant little laugh as 
she pictured to herself such an attempt on Caspar himself. 
Caspar, who was strong enough to almost pick up an ordi- 
nary man in either hand. Then she reflected a little ruefully 
on the cold reception her father now accorded her lover, and 
how persistent he was in advocating the Baron von Hom- 
pesch's claims. But she consoled herself with the recollection 
that her father loved her very dearly, and that she could not 
be married without her own consent after all. So renewing a 
vow that she had made more than once, namely, to marry no 
one but Caspar Zimmerman n, Gredel once more felt tolerably 
comfortable about her future prospects. 

But all this was extremely hard upon Martha. Gredel had 
been talking the whole evening, while Martha had been con- 
strained to solace herself by listening to the monotonous click 
of her own knitting-needles. If ever there was a damsel 
whose tongue protested against want of employment, it was 
Martha. She had a specialty for conversation, and, quick, 
shrewd-witted as she was, would have carried on a monologue 
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with a cretin sooner than have allowed that irrepressible 
member to rust for want of employment. 

For a time she respected her mistress's silence, trusting that 
she would be constrained to speak of her love-aflfair before long. 
Martha's experience told her that a girl must speak of such 
matter to somebody, and she knew that she was deep in Gre- 
del's confidence. 

At last the silence grew more than she could bear, so with 
a sharp click of her knitting-needles she suddenly exclaimed, 
with an arch smile, — 

** * Too many lovers will puzzle a maid,' quoth the old ballad. 
That may be if the maid be foolish, but, for my part, I've 
never had more than I could well do with." 

" I have one I could well spare you," replied Gredel, laugh- 
ing, " if I did but know how to hand him over to you." 

" You have no more than you need," retorted Martha. 
" One to indulge and one to torment. One to idle with when 
*tis all sunshine, and another to bear the foul weather of your 
temper !" 

" Then, you think we all need two ?" 

" Ay, if we can come by them. And there are those 
among us can do with more, though the more the fish the 
worse the catch has been ofttimes said of angling for husbands. 
'Tis a pity you don't fancy Captain von Hompesch, for I am 
well paid to sing his praises in your ear." 

" You, Martha !" exclaimed Gredel, rising. " By whom ?" 

" That's my secret ; but mark you, Gredel, this gallant cap- 
tain is in earnest 'bout his wooing." 

" I presume so," retorted the girl, with a toss of her head. 
" But what is it you mean?" 

" When men buy the maid they commonly mean mischief 
to the mistress," replied Martha, sententiously. " I think this 
gay captain likely to hold everything fair in the prosecution 
of his suit." 

" You dream I" replied Gredel ; but she continued, laughing, 
" What service do you mean to render to your new master?" 

^' I mean to take all I can get, and tell what lies may serve 
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my turn. If that be not chambermaid's law, then I have served 
the ^ Golden Eagle' these three years to small account." 

" But, Martha, what do you suspect of Captain von Hom- 
pesch ? Does he mean harm to Caspar ?" 

" Well, his love for you bodes no good to Caspar, at all 
events. I don't know what to think. But, Gredel, I would 
have you cautious in your dealings with the captain. Believe 
me, neither he nor his men are likely to stand at anything that 
may serve their purposes. I have taken their money, and let 
that lying sergeant suppose that he has bought me. You 
, couldn't believe that of me, Gredel, could you?" and Martha 
looked a little anxiously into her mistress's face. 

" No, Martha," replied the girl, smiling, and taking the 
chambermaid's hand in hers; "you have been too stancb a 
friend these three years, to let me think you could play me 
false now." 

" Bless you for that, my darling," cried the chambermaid, 
kissing her. " These men would fain try their wine-soaked 
wits against a woman's. Let them. I take the money because 
it may as well come into my pocket as go elsewhere ; besides, 
I may gather somewhat of their intentions by appearing to 
serve them. But never doubt I'm true to you and Caspar, 
whatever I may seem." 

" I trust you thoroughly," returned Gredel ; " and now I 
must to bed. I shall leave you to let in my father and close 
the house. Good-night." 

"Yes," muttered Martha, as she resumed her knitting, 
" you're in earnest. Captain von Hompesch, I can see ; but you 
put no wedding-ring on Gredel's finger, nevertheless." 
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CHAPTER V. 

SERGEANT HOFFMANN* 8 DILEMMA. 

Caspar Zimmerbiann said do more than the truth when 
he said there were strange stories cuiTent in the city regarding 
the proceedings of Baron von Hompesch and his coadjutors. 
More than one strapping young fellow who had shown a prefer- 
ence for the soldiers' company, and heen seen much about and 
drinking with them, had suddenly disappeared. True it is that 
Hoffmann and his comrades, when questioned, replied frankly 
that those inquired afler had enlisted and been sent across the 
frontier to join the nearest Prussian military station. But it 
was remarked that the majority of these volunteers had neither 
mentioned their intention to their friends nor bid them adieu 
previous to departure. When such comments were made to 
Sergeant Hoffmann, he answered mockingly that when the route 
came, soldiers for the most part repudiated being sniveled over 
by their relations, and that it was considered more orthodox 
in the profession to have a rouse with your brethren in arms 
than to shed tears with your sweetheart. Still, an uneasy feel- 
ing began to get abroad in Zweidorf that some foul play took 
place about these enlistments. It was true, as Herr Sydow 
pointed out, that it was principally the black sheep of the city 
that had disappeared so far, — wild spirits addicted to wine 
and wenching, and who were equally likely to 'list or fly the 
town from debt or other embarrassment. 

But the vanishing of Hans Klopstock had created consider- 
able surprise among the townspeople. He was a well-to-do 
stone-mason, and, though known to be rather a wild young fel- 
low, was equally known to be earning large wages as a foreman 
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at the yard where he worked. If he was not so steady as bis 
friends could have wished, rather too apt perhaps to join in a 
revel or succumb to the fascinations of a pretty face, yet in 
neither his cups nor his love-affairs had Hans Klopstock ever 
BO far outraged public decorum as to be classed among the 
mauvau svjets of the city. A clever workman, frank, free, 
and good-natured, his intimates all held that when he grew a 
few years older he would settle down and become a flourishing 
man in his trade. Many a girl in Zweidorf would have asked 
nothing better than to be betrothed to the tall, good-looking 
stone-mason. If his amours had been rather of a transitory 
nature so far, yet many an honest burgher deemed Hans had 
well-nigh sown his wild oats. He only wanted a wife to steady 
him, and more than one of these sagacious citizens fancied he 
had a daughter just fitted for the situation. What, then, 
could have caused the popular Hans to disappear thus sud- 
denly, without one word of explanation to any of his intimates 
or relations ? 

It was a topic of much conversation in the market this 
summer morning. True, Hans a year or two back had been 
wont to vanish from sight at intervals, and been able to give 
but lame excuse for so doing on his return. People had shaken 
their heads and smiled at such irregularities, but ten days was 
an absence that was hardly to be accounted for in this wise. 
Moreover, on previous occasions there had never been wanting 
some friend of the delinquent who with a wink would proph- 
esy that Hans would reappear ere long. But it was not so 
this time. It was recollected of late that the stone-mason had 
much affected the company of Sergeant Hoffmann and his 
comrades ; had, indeed, been seen with them late on the very 
day of his disappearance. Rumors waxed strong that the 
wily sergeant and his compatriots knew more of Hans Klop- 
stock's whereabouts than any one. Taxed somewhat roughly 
on the point, and Hoffmann denied it in tofo. He admitted 
drinking and smoking in the absentee's company at the *' Bush," 
a tavern at the north part of the town and a house of somewhat 
questionable repute, but declared that Klopstock had left them 
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there, as they understood for the prosecution of some intrigue, 
and that he had never seen or heard of him since. The 
townspeople listened, shook their heads, but were by no means 
satisfied. 

Now, light as he had made of it to Gredel, there was no 
one who brooded more over the mysterious disappearance of 
the stone-mason than Caspar Zimmerman n. He and Hans 
had been fast friends in their youthful days, but Caspar had 
more ballast in his disposition than the otlier. Moreover, a 
pure, honest love had speedily steadied him, and though the 
pair were still on excellent terms, their paths had diverged. 
Caspar since his betrothal had firmly eschewed all roistering, 
to which indeed he had never displayed anything like the in- 
clination of his unfortunate friend. He had stuck closely to 
the prosecution of his business, and worked hard to make a 
home for his promised wife ; consequently he had of late seen 
but little of his former school-mate. 

The more he thought of it, the more convinced was Caspar 
that Hans had been the victim of foul play. He did not sus- 
pect for one moment that his old comrade's life had been 
touched, but that his liberty had been interfered with Caspar 
did most assuredly and undoubtedly consider was the case. 

" Poor Hans ! If these crimpers — and I know they are 
crimpers — made a set at you, I can't fancy an easier subject for 
their purpose ; an invitation to a drinking bout — a note in a 
woman's hand — you would succumb to either lure ;" as he 
murmured with a smile, " if you could but have accomplished 
an honest love like mine, you'd have a talisman would have 
held you harmless against all such wiles." 

But Caspar did not confine himself only to musing, he 
made search himself through the town. He aroused the 
sympathies of the citizens with regard to Klopstock's mysteri- 
ous disappearance. He appealed to the council, and at his in- 
stance Burgomaster Passauer took up the case and caused 
inquiry to be made in every direction for the missing man. 
The landlord of the " Bush" was summoned before them and 
severely cross-examined ; — ^a man of beetling brows and gen- 
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eral unprepossessing appearance, which investigation of his 
daily life by no means gave the lie to. Still, all this resulted 
in nothing. The malevolent-looking innkeeper did but cor- 
roborate the testimony of Hoffmann, that Klopstock had 
supped there and left the house alone. Further than that, it 
proved impossible to trace him. The innkeeper asserted sur- 
lily, but with apparent truth, that whatever might be raked 
up against his house previously, no one could allege that any 
broil or disturbance had taken place there lately, and there 
was none to gainsay him. Caspar half fancied he caught a 
look of intelligence between the landlord and Hoffmann as the 
proprietor of the " Bush" left the council-chamber, but the 
latter's evil eyes were immediately lowered, while the ser- 
geant's with their villanous cast defied looking into. Baffled 
but not convinced, Caspar betook himself homewards. There 
on his table laid Gredel's broken knitting-box, and in the re- 
pairing of that, a labor of love, he speedily forgot his dis- 
comfiture of the morning. 

Nevertheless, the idea that Hans Klopstock had been some- 
how entrapped by these myrmidons of the Prussian king 
steadily gained ground in Zweidorf, and elicited considerable 
ill feeling against Von Hompesch and his satellites. 

To the captain this was matter of supreme indifference. 
He had great contempt for industrious traders, and had 
achieved unpopularity often before this when the chances of 
war had delivered a town over to his temporary rule. Fear- 
less and despotic in character, he had usually distinguished 
himself by ruthless severity and rapacity on such occasions, 
treating the murmurs and expostulations of the inhabitants 
with utter disregard. He showed similar carelessness to the 
irritation displayed against him by the people of Zweidorf. 
Appealed to by the council to assist in their inquiry, he had 
replied haughtily that the missing man not having enlisted it 
was no concern of his. Let those whom it interested seek 
Hans Klopstock. 

But if Von Hompesch looked on the popular opinion con- 
cerning them with contemptuous indifference, it was far other- 
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wise with Sergeant Hoffmann. That worthy lacked the courage 
of his superior, and was always reluctant to risk the safety of 
his own skin. Hoffmann had seen a moh rise in anger once or 
twice in his time, and knew that, where there was no force 
present to control it, the objects of its wrath were speedily 
sacrificed. The crafty sergeant was quite aware that, as ser- 
vants of the Prussian king, they were perfectly safe as far as 
the authorities were concerned. The burgomaster and elders 
of Zweidorf would be chary of giving offense to their power- 
ful neighbor, and the worst that could happen to them would 
consist in the being handed over to their lawful sovereign to 
be dealt with for their malpractices. 

But in the case of an outbreak of the populace, Hoffmann 
foresaw it would go very hard with them. They themselves 
were too few to offer resistance, and the magistrates, with only 
the civic guard at their command, were little likely to be able 
to control an uprising of the mob. Moreover, Hoffmann was 
aware from previous experience that nothing was more likely 
to excite the passions of the crowd than the rumor that there 
were trepan ners in their midst. 

Filled with these ideas, the sergeant, one morning, sought 
an interview with his officer. 

"Well, Hoffmann, what is it?" inquired Von Hompesch, 
looking up from a table at which he was busily engaged 
writing. "Have you fresh aspirants for King Friedrich's 
service ?" 

"No, Herr Hauptmann, nor likely to have," replied the 
sergeant. " They clamor against us in the town, and say this 
Klopstock was trepanned ; call us crimping knaves, and swear 
we drug the wine of those who drink with us. If I might 
proffer counsel, noble captain, it would be that we shift our 
quarters, and that speedily. We run a chance of being roughly 
handled else." 

" Tush ! Hoffmann," said Von Hompesch, rising, " you were 
ever wont to conjure up imaginary dangers. For lying, schem- 
ing, or fooling your fellows, you are unmatched midst recruit- 
ing sergeants. But let there be but a trifle of risk about it, 
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and you would abandon the most promising device your brain 
ever conceived." 

" Recruiting is best conducted by artifice," returned the ser- 
geant, sententiously. " I care not to risk rude treatment and 
broken bones. Besides, it is small encouragement to men to 
take service when they see a veteran like me with his sconce 
broke." 

" Listen ! I have no intention of leaving this till I have 
made old Sydow's pretty daughter my wife. The old man 
must be rich, and he has none else to leave his money-bags to." 

" Ay, sir, and Martha tells me Herr Sydow favors your 
suit ; but — but you forget, there is an obstacle in the way," and 
tli3 sergeant gazed stealthily up at the captain's face to see how 
he took this allusion to his rival. 

" No, I don't," replied Von Hompesch, coolly. " You mean 
Caspar Zimmermann. Hoffmann, he must be removed." 

" Impossible !" cried the sergeant, looking perfectly aghast 
at the proposition. " They are making outcry enough in the 
town about that drunken Klopstock we smuggled over the 
border before he'd time to clear the cobwebs from his addled 
brain." 

*' That may make it more difficult," observed Von Hom- 
pesch, with an easy smile, " but I'll spirit this carpenter out 
of Zwcidorf before many days are over, nevertheless." 

Hoffmann's face became pitiable to see. That he regarded 
the risk of another Klopstock affair as very great was legible in 
his countenance. '' You will bring us all to the gallows," he 
gasped at length in tremulous tones. " Think you, Herr Haupt- 
mann, this Zimmermann is a citizen of good repute. There 
would be a pretty stir in the place if he were missing." 

" You will be able to judge better of that shortly, for miss- 
ing I intend him to be, and that right soon," replied the captain, 
as he leisurely resumed his seat. 

" Then I am like to be in the worst scrape ever I was yet," 
exclaimed Hoffmann ; " your rank may protect you from aught 
but imprisonment, but they generally hang the subordinates on 
such occa^sions." 
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" Cease your ill-omened prognostications, you timorous fool. 
A truce to speculation on how near you may be to your inevi- 
table destiny. Propound me some scheme by which this wood- 
shredding oaf may be tempted without the city." 

" On my life, Herr Hauptmann," replied the sergeant, earn- 
estly, " I can think of no device by which a sober citizen like 
this Zimmermann might be seduced. He loves not the wine- 
cup, and regards no woman's face as fair, save Mistress 
Gredel's." 

" Your wits grow sluggish, man, that you can imagine but 
such stale lures as wine or women to entice a shy bird like 
this within our net. Cudgel your brains afresh. You were 
wont to be full of wiles as a fox. It is easy to see no hack- 
neyed trickery will serve us here." 

" I'd sore need to cudgel my brains, forsooth, if I would 
prevent that others should cudgel my carcass," replied the ser- 
geant, disconsolately. " It were easier to run away with the 
girl than meddle with this Zimmermann. It were more judi- 
cious and easier still to run away without her. Bethink you, 
Herr Hauptmann, that there are maids as fair as she to be 
wooed in plenty and without danger," added Hoffmann, after 
a slight pause. 

Captain von Hompcsch vouchsafed not the slightest notice 
of his follower's appeal. Aft«r a silence of a minute or two he 
raised his head and briefly inquired, — 

" Well, what do you say ?" 

" I say heaven send us well out of Zweidorf," responded the 
agonized Hoffmann, promptly. " I feel a choking in my throat 
now at the bare thought of how tight a cravat I may wear ere 
many days be over." 

" But can you devi^ me no scheme for the abduction of 
this carpenter, or is it you fear to risk your own miserable 
skin?" 

" In good truth, my captain, I can think of no artifice that 
would stand us in stead at present." 

" You are getting worn out and useless," returned Von 
Hompesch, harshly. " That will do," he continued, motioning 
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Hoffmann to retire. " I will think this affair out myself 
You'd best let me find you ready to my hand when I need 
you. Remember, I stand no skulking ; you may chance to be 
hung in carrying out my orders, but you're quite certain to be 
shot if you don't." 

It was with no pleasurable sensations that Sergeant Hoff*- 
mann made his way from his superior's room. He honestly 
looked upon it that of all the perils he had run, and they had 
been not a few, yet in the course of his eventful life he had 
never yet been in greater danger than at present. Whatever 
his captain's scheme might be, it would be hazardous. He 
knew Von Hompesch's inherent audacity too well to doubt 
that. Add to which, how could it be otherwise ? 

No device that could be hit upon for the kidnapping of 
Caspar Zimmermann could be devoid of risk. Any mistake 
in that matter, and Hoffmann was no fool when he pictured 
the gallows as the penalty. Detected red-handed in such an 
affair, and in the present temper of the populace of Zweidorf 
a short shrift was likely to be their lot. 

On the other hand, he knew that Von Hompesch uttered 
no idle threat. He had before now seen his ruthless captain 
shoot down a man for no greater offense than hesitating to 
obey an order. He was quite aware that his present chief 
exacted implicit obedience from those under him, and was 
swift and uncompromising in resenting the breach of it. As 
far as it was in his nature to have regard for anything but his 
own self, so far did Hoffmann reverence his captain. He 
admired that audacious craftiness which he had so often seen 
him display. 

Though he, Hoffmann, had trembled for his neck upon these 
occasions, yet he could not look back upon them without mar- 
veling at the daring that had characterized those schemes. 
But ere they had been successfully accomplished, he had ever 
been haunted with grievous misgivings. Still, whatever 
chance of escape there might be on the other side, he knew 
that there was no mercy for the luckless wretch who dared 
palter with Von Hompesch. He would contrive to wreak his 
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vengeance in some shape if it were to be his last act in this 
world, thought Hoffmann. 

Look at it which way he would, the sergeant found cold 
comfort. He was quite capable of saving himself either way, 
but betwixt facing the rage of the infuriated mob or the merci- 
less enmity of his captain he was puzzled. He shivered as 
he thought of it. But the dread he felt of his unscrupulous 
superior predominated, and he determined to await the turn of 
events. 

As for Von Hompesch, he remained for some time wrapped 
in meditation. He had said that he meant to remove this 
Zimmermann from his way, and he was not one of those who 
said such things lightly. What he did say he at all events 
meant should be attempted. But how? The captain 
thought a little regretfully of places in which he had carried 
matters with a high hand in former days, and would have 
hung a contumacious citizen with slight formality or compunc- 
tion. However, that would not do here. Stratagem, not 
force, must serve his turn this time. 

He rose from his seat and paced the room with slow, me- 
chanical walk. Scheme after scheme crossed his plotting 
brain only to be thrown aside and rejected as unfeasible. 
" Kidnap him I will," he muttered at last, "if it is only for 
the trouble the accursed board-splitter has cost me to think 
how. Ha !" he exclaimed, pausing suddenly in his steps. 

" Yes ; I think that will do. Herr Zimmermann, you 
didn't become a carpenter for nothing. Your own hands 
shall work your own undoing. You shall build your own 
prison, my friend. Make much of your time, friend Caspar, 
for your days in Zweidorf are numbered. It will devolve upon 
me to console the pretty Gredel for your absence. She'd best 
make the most of the substitute, for her eyes will be dimmed 
with weeping ere it falls to your lot to dry them." 

And with a smile of intense satisfaction, the gratified smile 
of a man who has at last wrought out a knotty problem, Von 
Hompesch betook himself once more to his desk. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE captain's wooing. 



Gredel in these days had by no means a happy life of it. 
Her father persisted in advocating the claims of the Baron 
Von Hompesch, dwelling with unctuous delight on the title 
every time it escaped his lips. He got furious at any allusion 
on her part concerning her betrothal with Caspar ; said that 
was a piece of nonsense he insisted should be put an end to, 
and gave Herr Zimmermann himself to understand that he 
had other views regarding his daughter ; that his persistence 
in his suit was taking a mean advantage of the hold that he 
had gained over a mere child's affections, that his presence at 
the " Golden Eagle" was far more frequent than welcome ; 
and that had his house been other than an inn, and so, in a 
manner to speak, open to all, the door had long since been 
closed in his face. 

Caspar bore all this as meekly as he could. Proposed 
fathers-in-law have to be treated with respect even in these 
irreverent days, much more so in the times of which I am 
writing. To say that he did not feel bitter on this subject 
would, of course, be absurd. But he felt assured of Gredel's 
constancy, and the girl ever pleaded that he should show con- 
sideration for her father; that her father loved her dearly, 
though now distraught about this new hobby of making her a 
lady ; and that if he, Caspar, would but be patient all would 
come right in the end. So Caspar consoled himself with such 
stolen interviews as his sweetheart could accord him, and 
timed his visits to the " Golden Eagle" so as not to run across 
Papa Sydow. 
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The baron was a source of much annoyance to the girl. 
That crafty manoeuvrer prosecuted his advances in the most 
insidious manner. Without exactly giving her a chance to 
lay hold of, he had assumed the position of an accredited and 
accepted lover. He only smiled at her ebullitions of temper. 
He gave her no chance of positively rejecting his addresses, 
never proceeding quite far enough to admit a rebuff, but, 
nevertheless, asserting, by manner more than by words, an 
authority over her that made Gredel gnash her pretty white 
teeth with impotent indignation. He said nothing that hhe 
could precisely reply to, and yet he was continually demonstrat- 
ing by his actions a sort of proprietorship of her that made the 
girl foam with anger. Fifty times she had vowed to herself 
to bear with this no longer, but no eel was more difficult to 
fairly grapple with than the crafty captain. 

Gredel is seated in one of the two stunted bay-windows of 
the common room, busied about some 'broidery work, and 
musing in somewhat sombre fashion over the tangled skein of 
her love-affair. The sun wreathes his golden rays lovingly 
around her chestnut tresses, and very fair to look upon is Papa 
Sydow's daughter this summer morning. Her deep-blue open 
jacket, with silken vest and petticoat of lighter hue, set off her 
dazzling complexion and well-rounded figure to perfection. The 
room is vacant save herself, and Gredel is left to her work 
and her reflections for entertainment. Not likely that will 
long be the case. Gredel, casting a somewhat absent glance 
through the window, which, by the way, looks into the street, 
sees her father and a companion of whom she catches but a 
slight glimpse pass up the archway. A matter of much in- 
difference to the girl, at least so she thinks, but calculated to 
rouse her from her day-dreams pretty effectually, nevertheless, 
as the sequel will show. 

A couple of minutes, and then Herr Sydow enters the room. 

" I thought I saw Captain von Hompesch with you, father," 
said Gredel, idly. 

" So he was, child. He only stops a moment to speak with 
some one outside. Gad, it augurs well for a man's suit," con- 
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tinued the innkeeper, chuckling, " when a wench keeps such 
keen eye on his comings and goings." 

" Don't build much upon that," replied Gredel, sharply. 
" I notice but his coming as a prelude to his going, for about 
the latter I am always much concerned." 

" Tut, tut, girl, don't be so pert. This captain would fain 
make a lady of you. I insist on it that you treat him with 
courtesy." 

" Let him ask no more than courtesy, and he shall have no 
cause to complain," retorted Gredel, now thoroughly aroused 
for battle. 

" And if he should ask more, why can't you answer him 
* Yes' like a reasonable woman ?" 

" You forget, father," replied the girl, proudly, " that I 
pledged my troth to Caspar with your full consent." 

" Bah !" retorted Herr Sydow, as he fidgeted about the 
room, speaking more at his daughter than to her. " Some 
nonsense there was between you as children, but what has 
that to do with to-day ? The * Golden Eagle' was but a sickly 
bird in those times. Now," he continued, as his voice swelled 
with elation, " he is strong of wing and sleek of plumage. No 
house in Zweidorf does a better business. I look for a better 
match for thee, Gredel, than I could have hoped for then. 
Herr Sydow 's daughter is mate for something more than a 
master cai-penter now." 

" And you would have your daughter break her plighted 
troth because we are richer now than when she gave it. 
Father, you cannot surely counsel me that." 

" Hold your peace, child," cried Sydow, irritably, the more 
irritably because he wa3 arguing against his conscience ; " as if 
man never was jilted before, or a wench never got over her 
girlhood's fancy. You shall have no consent of mine to wed 
Caspar Zimmermann." 

" And I'll never yield my own to wed any one else," re- 
torted the girl, promptly. 

" Obstinate hussy !" exclaimed her father ; " but here comes 
the captain. Mind you treat him civilly." 
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The innkeeper had dropped his voice as he uttered the last 
words, and they had barely passed his lips before Von Hom- 
pesch was in the room. He advanced in his accustomed negli- 
gent manner towards Gredel, and with a profound reverence 
presented her with a handsome bouquet of roses. 

" I lingered to procure you these flowers," he said, with a 
smile ; " some of them would deck your hair bravely." 

" Thanks," replied the girl, as she bit her lips, " they are 
very lovely." She disliked taking anything from his hand, 
but knew not well how to refuse upon the present occasion. 

" Magnificent nosegay, truly," exclaimed her father, some- 
what pompously. " I did not think such flowers could be 
found in the market. But I am wanted in the yard ; I must be 
gone and leave Gredel to entertain you, captain," and chuck- 
ling over his most transparent rw«e. Papa Sydow vanished. 

" I'll ask no better entertainment than to bask in the light 
of your eyes, my sweet Gredel," said Von Hompesch, as he 
seated himself. 

" Sir, you mock me," replied the girl, indignantly. 

" I mock you ! Heaven forefend. Have I not been at your 
feet these six weeks ? Do I not hang upon your words ? Do 
I not live only in hope of one day calling you mine?" 

At last Von Hompesch had apparently spoken definitely, but 
even now his manner half belied his tongue. His easy, insolent 
assurance made Gredel still doubtful whether to treat his 
speech as uttered in earnest or as the language of idle compli- 
ment. 

" You do but jest, sir, when you talk thus," she replied at 
last. " I am no match for such as you. It needs that you 
choose a wife more fitted to your station than the innkeeper's 
daughter." 

" By heavens ! you would adorn any station," exclaimed 
Von Hompesch, triumphantly. He deemed that the modesty 
of Gredel 's reply was but the prelude to her yielding to his 
addresses, instead of being dictated as it was by her not feel- 
ing quite certain as to whether she was warranted in taking his 
words as serious. "Tush! child," he continued, " let fall 
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this cloak of sweet humility, and lay your hand in mine as a 
token that I am an accepted lover." 

" You carry your humor somewhat far," replied Gredel, hesi- 
tatingly. " I might deem you in earnest, and not be counted 
vain. 

She was determined that there should be no doubt about 
the sincerity of his oflfer before she dealt with it. This mock- 
ing soldier should not retort he did but jest when she should 
say him nay. 

" You wrong me," he replied. " In very truth, fair Gredel, 
I ask you to be my wife." 

" And in very tmth, I must decline the honor," replied the 
girl, haughtily. " I am already betrothed." 

" Ah ! something of that kind I did hear," retorted Von 
Hompesch, coolly. '' But I hold such promises of small ac- 
count. By the way, he must be somewhat of a laggard in 
love, or the priest had joined your hands these months past." 

Gredel's eyes flashed as she exclaimed indignantly, " He's 
no such thing I If my father would but give consent, Caspar 
would be quick enough to take me." 

" The more reason that I should persevere in my suit," said 
the captain, settling himself comfortably in his chair, " since 
Caspar might lead you into infraction of the fifth command- 
ment." 

" But when I tell you that I love him," cried the girl. 

" I recommend you to forget him," interposed Von Hom- 
pesch. " My sweet Gredel, you cannot throw yourself away 
upon a mere carpenter." 

" My station is no higher than his." 

" You are one of those," returned the captain, " so dowered 
by nature that men forget to ask from whence they spring. 
When we admire the rose, we seek not to learn in what soil its 
roots be planted." 

There was a mixture of mockery and passion in his speech 
that made the blood surge hotly through Gredel's veins, and 
she stamped her little foot upon the floor as she cried, passion- 
ately, — 
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" I will wed Caspar ZimmermaiiQ and none other I 'Tis as 
well you should know it." 

" There you are mistaken, Gredcl," observed the captain, 
with the utmost sang froid. '' I'm not one who swerve from 
my purpose lightly. Caspar Zimmermann had best take heed 
how he crosses love of mine." 

" And you think," cried the girl, with flushed cheeks and 
flashing eyes, " you think, working Caspar harm will commend 
you to my favor?" 

" I think," observed Von Hompesch, quietly, and gazing at' 
her with undisguised admiration, " it will add considerably to 
your beauty, if one may judge by the way your eyes sparkle at 
the mere thought of interference with the carpenter." 

" You are unmanly, ungenerous, to taunt me thus !" ex- 
claimed Grcdel, as she sank into a chair and covered her face 
with her hands. 

" Hard words, hard words," said Von Hompesch, medita- 
tively, " and all because I have lived too long to believe that 
a woman's *No' must be* essentially conclusive." 

" But, sir, .when I tell you that I will none of your love?" 
cried the girl, vehemently. 

"I can only answer," responded the imperturbable captain, 
" that you have it whether you will or no, — and so far you are 
fortunate. For your sex are mighty capricious, and want to- 
morrow what they throw away to-day." 

" How am I to satisfy you that your wooing is in vain ?" 

" My pretty Gredel, don't leap to unwarranted conclusion. 
It will be time enough to declare it vain when you are wedded 
to another." 

" And I'll not stay till then to call it so," retorted the girl^ 
angrily, " but say now that it is vain as it is unwelcome." 

Von Hompesch paused for a few seconds, and then replied 
with the utmost coolness, — 

" Only I know of what woman's coquetry is capable, I 
would say that you fed my love with scant encouragement. 
By the way, you don't suppose I shall permit you to marry the 
carpenter ?'* 
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" I don't see that your permission is in the least requisite/ 
exclaimed Gredel, contemptuously. " What right have you to 
interfere with my marriage? What power to prevent it?" 

" As your intended husband," remarked the captain, suavely, 
" I shall naturally have something to say to that ceremony. 
As for my power, time will show ; but I am not likely to let 
the carpenter stand in my way." 

*' You would not do harm to Caspar ?" cried the girl, eagerly. 

" I ! oh, dear, no. He is more likely to receive injury from 
your hands than mine." 

" Injury from me ! I do not understand you." 

" Well," said Von Hompesch, playing carelessly with his 
sword-knot, "if you still encourage him to entertain hopes of 
your hand, it will be necessary to disabuse his mind on that 
point, and he may take harm under the operation." 

" Ah !" cried Gredel, stung to madness by the cool mockery 
of her tormentor, " I have heard that you Prussian soldiers 
are not over scrupulous, but our magistrates in Zweidorf bear 
with no infringement of the laws," and as she spoke she reared 
her head defiantly, and looked her adversary straight in the 
face. 

A low laugh escaped the captain as he answered, — 

" Who talks of infringement of the laws ? not I. Herr 
Zimmermann may go bankrupt, quit the town, or change his 
mind; who knows? Men, like women, are unstable in their 
affections at times." 

" Caspar inconstant, never 1 I'd stake my life upon his 
tnith. I'll not believe that of him." 

" Of course not. Infinite credulity is a beautiful character- 
istic of first love," retorted the captain, as his lip curled. 

" I'll listen to you no more," cried the girl, passionately. 
" Had you manhood you would cease to torment me. I have 
bid you go." 

^' Granted ; but that's no guarantee you would not rather I 
stayed. A woman's word should at times be construed by 
inversion." 

" I thank you for the hint," said Gredel, rising ; " and now 
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I bid you stay, as your lack of courtesy necessitates my going. 
I'd sooner this hand were cold in death than you should slip 
ring on its finger." 

And sweeping past him with erect head and the proud bear- 
ing of a princess, Gredel left the room. 

" A girl of some metal, and handsome to boot," soliloquized 
the captain, as he twirled his moustache meditatively. " She 
piques me, too ; prcteuming to prefer this carpenter to my noble 
self. Gad ! if we were but in our own territory, I'd make 
short work of Caspar Zimmermann. But I think I have hit 
upon a device will serve my turn all the same. Yes, friend 
Zimmermann, your orders to leave Zweidorf are made out, did 
you but know it. Ha I Herr Sydow, mine worthy host and 
prospective father-in-law, I shall be charmed to spoil a flask 
with you," cried Von Hompesch, gayly, as the innkeeper bus- 
tled into the room. 

" It shall be one of the rarest," chuckled Papa Sydow, as 
he made his way to a low cupboard in a corner of the room. 
" We'll drink to the wedding, right noble captain. I need 
not ask how you sped in your wooing," continued the inn- 
keeper, with a slight tinge of anxiety in his tones. " Girls 
will be a little coy and timorous of giving assent, you know." 

" Gredel and I have not quite come to an understanding as 
yet," replied the captain, calmly. " A girl considers it only 
right to make some little demur before she consigns an old 
lover to oblivion, just as a widow stipulates for some slight de- 
lay ere she mates, again. They are hampered by the proprie- 
ties, these women, and think a certain amount of mourning 
for the dead love necessary in both cases." 

The captain wfis no fool, and perfectly well aware that Gre- 
del had been most thoroughly in earnest in her rejection of his 
suit, but that he counted little. He meant to marry her, and 
had no misgivings about eventually succeeding. He thought 
it best that Papa Sydow should imagine matters were progress- 
ing favorably between them ; because he felt that the innkeeper 
could not be relied on to use stern compulsion towards his 
daughter. It would be no easy task to persuade him to put 

6* 
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greater pressure upon Gredel than he had already done. Cas- 
par Zimmermann once out of the way, and a construction put 
upon his absence that should arouse Gredel's jealousy, and 
Von Hompesch thought he might win from her a reluctant 
consent to a marriage with himself. All this he felt quite 
competent to accomplish. It was difficult, no doubt, but diffi- 
culties rather stimulated the captain, and his scheming brain 
had already hit upon a plot for the translation of Caspar to 
other parts. 

His experience of women had been gathered in a bad school, 
and he placed little faith in their truth or constancy. He 
built much on the belief that a girl like Gredel must be to 
some extent dazzled by his rank, and that once piqued into the 
idea that her lover had forsaken her, she would gladly consent 
to an alliance with himself. 

Roue men of the world are wont to make grievous miscal- 
culation, when pitted against an honest, true-hearted girl, such 
as Gredel Sydow. They argue from the line they have seen 
adopted by women whose lives have been steeped in dissipation 
and profligacy, and judge that the object of their present pur- 
suit is fashioned of the like base clay. 

A pure-spirited, virtuous girl, guarded by a frank, genuine 
love-passion, is a mystery past their comprehension. They 
cannot understand it, nor do they deserve to. In their eyes 
woman is a vain, capricious being, much swayed by dress, 
show, and display; never to be deemed out of reach by a 
man who can promise to gratify these tastes. Of the woman 
that can really love, and sanctify that love by suffering in its 
cause, they have no more conception than if she never existed. 
Von Hompesch was blind as most others of his sort would 
have been on this occasion. 

" But," exclaimed Papa Sydow, after a long pause, during 
which the wine had been duly tasted, " you and Gredel are 
coming to an understanding ; eh, captain ?' 

" Certainly," returned his guest, with the utmost composure. 
" She gave me to understand, even now, that she could not 
bear the sight of me. Excellent wine this, mine host." 
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" Ah ! I don't quite see. That don't sound to me like sat- 
isfactory progress," said Heir Sydow, somewhat anxiously. 

The old man's foolish heart was very much bent upon this 
match, and yet he could not conceal from himself that he was 
working in direct opposition to the wishes of the daughter he 
so loved, that he was not altogether acting well to Caspar 
Zimmermann, and a nervous misgiving would cross him at 
times as to whether he was indeed promoting the girl's happi- 
ness by his present conduct. 

"Of course it is. A most favorable sign," returned the 
captain, as he leisurely sipped his wine. " She can't be ex- 
pected to overcome such aversion without seeing a good deal 
of me. It was frank challenge enough. When a girl tells 
you she hates you, Fapa Sydow, you are in a fair way to her 
good graces. She takes some interest in you at all events, 
and that's the first step to love. From hatred to love, or 
mce versd, is but crossing the roadway when you have to deal 
with a woman." 

The iimkeeper was far from convinced by Von Hompesch's 
cynical speech, but the latter, seeing that he had produced an 
unfavorable impression, commenced an earnest exposition of 
his views, and gradually brought the innkeeper round to his 
own way of thinking. 

" It takes time. Papa Sydow ; it takes time. We can't 
expect a girl like Gredel to change her lover all at once. A 
few" weeks more, and she will be quite alive to the difference 
between a baron's lady and a carpenter s wife." 

Von Hompesch's specious arguments, conjoined with the 
generous wine, once more dissipated the innkeeper s misgivings, 
and it was with a hearty shake of the hand and a mellow 
" Good speed to the wooing" from Herr Sydow that the pair 
separated. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE ORDERING OF THE CHEST. 

Some two or three weeks have glided by, and Hans -Klop- 
stock is well-nigh forgotten by the good people of Zweidorf. 
Folks have ceased to speculate on his fate, and what has become 
of him is a question that now only interests some half-dozen 
or so of his near relations. It is not much to be wondered at. 
The disappearance of an individual under the most suspicious 
circumstances, when everything points to the perpetration of 
murder, barely excites the curiosity of London for a week, unless 
its avid appetite for horrors be kept alive by slight details 
of the crime and shadowy hints as to the unraveling of the 
puzzle. Little wonder then that Zweidorf, stimulated by no such 
hints, should wax indifferent on the subject at the expiration 
of three weeks. No further rumor of kidnapping was afloat. 
Sergeant Hoffmann openly proclaimed his inability to enlist a 
single recruit, and marveled greatly that they received no 
instructions to withdraw from the town. Their mission in 
Zweidorf he said might be pronounced a failure. They had, 
it was true, picked up a few volunteers to start with, but now 
nobody seemed disposed to take service under King Friedrich, 
and for all the good they were doing they might as well be in 
Brandenburg. Sergeant Hoffmann and his myrmidons indeed 
were driven to much drinking at the " Bush" Tavern in these 
days to kill time. 

Caspar Zimmermann, wrapped in his love, most selfish of 
pajssions, and driving a thriving business, speedily forgot the 
disappearance of his old schoolmate, much as it had moved him 
at the time. Those kidnapping stories, too, had so utterly died 
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away that, when the thought of Hans Klopstock did flash 
across his mind, he now had considerable doubts as to whether 
Hans hiinselt' and his innate wildness of disposition were not 
quite sufl&cient to account for his disappearance. The firm- 
ness of Gredel gave him confidence and much food for reflec- 
tion. She had told him of her rejection of Von Hompesch ; 
and that though that gallant ofiicer had evidently by no means 
abandoned all hope, yet he refrained from pressing her upon 
the subject. In his exultation Caspar felt almost charitably 
towards his rejected rival, and could afford to laugh at the 
chilly salutation vouchsafed him by Papa Sydow on such rare 
occasions as they came in contact. 

Martha alone looked askance at all this apparent smooth 
water. The chambermaid said nothing, but she nevertheless 
mistrusted Captain von Hompesch as much as ever. That 
he had abandoned his intentions with regard to Gredel, Martha 
believed not one whit. That he was a dangerous, unscrupu- 
lous man who would stop at nothing that might serve his turn, 
the chambermaid was convinced. What might be his design 
she had no idea ; but that he meditated some deep-laid scheme 
in furtherance of his ends, Martha felt as assured as if she had 
been present at the concoction of it. 

Gredel laughed when the chambermaid warned her to be on 
her guard in her dealings with Von Hompesch, and declared 
that though the captain had apparently been very slow to be- 
lieve in her rejection of him, yet he had now accepted it as a 
thing done. 

" You may laugh, Gredel,'* retorted the chambermaid, 
brusquely, " but a smooth tongue bites deeper than a rough 
one, I tell you, and there's less danger under a blustering 
brow than a smiling face." 

" You conjure up evils, Martha," replied her mistress. 
" The captain has confined himself to studious politeness ever 
since he made so rude an assault upon my love. If he brooked 
his defeat ill at the time, he has taken it in good part since.'* 

" And bears it none the easier for that," said the chamber- 
maid. *' Mark me, Gredel, that man won't despair of your 
c* 
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hand as long as he is in Zweidorf. I don't want to hurt your 
pride, but I hold he would be satisfied with your hand without 
your love, and that there is little he would stop at to gain the 
ibrmer.'* 

" Ah ! well," replied Gredel, with a saucy toss of her head, 
" I can't pretend to be angry with a man because he would 
wed me if he could." 

" I don't ask you to be angry," retorted Martha, impatiently. 
"I only ask you to be on your guard, and to believe that man 
false and unscrupulous ; to be careful how you trust him and 
treat him ; to bear in mind that there's no treachery he is not 
capable of." 

" And I tell you, dear Martha, that your love for me makes 
you foolish and needlessly suspicious," and humming a favorite 
air of Caspar's Gredel Sydow tripped out of the room. 

" One might as well tell the chickens the fox is about," 
soliloquized Martha. " And Caspar, he's no better. I warned 
him last week that when a man like Captain von Hompesch 
was in love with his sweetheart and thought fit to be civil to 
him, it augured evil of some kind. He laughed in my face, 
and said the captain had found out his mistake, and given him 
an order for work of some kind ; that he had no fear of the 
captain now, and that his money was as good as another's. 
Well, it's useless talking to them. They are like children 
skating on the ice, and won't believe it's dangerous. When it 
gives way, they'll perhaps wish they'd paid more attention to 



me." 



Martha's commentary was perfectly just as regarded Caspar 
Zimmerman n. The carpenter had quite got over his jealousy 
of the captain, and had of late done several little things for 
that officer, all of which had been most promptly settled for. 
His suspicions about the kidnapping lulled to rast, his fears of 
Von Hompesch as a rival completely quelled, and Herr Zim- 
mermann was beginning to recognize the baron in the light of 
a good customer, — one, too, who followed the laudable practice 
of prompt payment for work done : a virtue then, as now, of 
high standing in the eyes of an artisan. 
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Captain the Baron von Hompesch meanwhile laughed in 
his sleeve, while Ser<?eant Hoffmann could only counteract the 
terrors that beset him by daily recourse to strong waters at 
that house of dubious character, the " Bush" Tavern. The 
captain keeping his project firmly locked in his own bosom only 
served to ftirther inflame Hoffmann's apprehensions of danger. 
That notable man-stealer, indeed, never was summoned to an 
interview with his chief now but what a cold shiver possessed 
him. He felt that to know the worst, to hear what was re- 
quired of him, would be preferable to this state of suspense. 
Like Martha, he was in nowise deceived by this apparent calm, 
but felt that it was a mere prelude to a storm of exceeding 
danger. 

But Von Hompesch was in no hurry to develop his drama. 
It was all ready for representation, but he resolved to await 
a favorable opportunity. He had "cultivated" his victim 
with considerable success of late, if 1 may be allowed the 
expression. 

He knew that suspicion concerning his movements was 
pretty well dissipated for the present. Whenever the oppor- 
tunity should come, he was ready. That it should be an affair 
of chance he preferred. He had not long to wait. The op- 
portunity did come, and in this wise : 

The captain was seated in the common room of the " Golden 
Eagle" one morning, conferring with his sergeant on some in- 
different matters, when they were disturbed by the entrance of 
Caspar Zimmermann. 

" Have you seen Mistress Gredel, sergeant ?" he inquired. 
" I have brought back her knitting-box which I had away to 
repair." 

Now, there never was such an unfortunate box as this of 
Gredel's. The hinges were always getting loose, the lock out 
of order, or the rivets that secured the bi*ass bands showed 
signs of starting. It was a substantial knitting-box to look 
at, and one you might have thought would seldom need repair, 
and yet it was in continual requirement of Caspar's assistance. 
In spite of its robust appearance, it must be presumed that it 
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was of a weak constitution, albeit Martha's eyes twinkled mis- 
chievously whenever she saw it consigned to the carpenter, 
and she once told Grcdel that it was the best go-between she 
had ever encountered. 

•' Not of late," replied the sergeant, " but she will be in 
doubtless ere long." 

"Ha! my knight of the hammer," cried the captain, "I 
give you good-morning. It is a pity we can't induce a fine 
strapping fellow like you to join us instead of frittering his 
life away here in Zweidorf." 

The captain was far too astute a man to pretend to forget 
his mission in the city. But he and his satellites now affected 
to carry on their endeavors with extreme candor and most in- 
different success. He had spoken jestingly on the subject of 
enlistment more than once to Caspar, and made no secret that 
he would gladly enrol him as a grenadier for King Friedrich. 
His extreme openness on this point had done much to banish 
those suspicions once so rife in the carpenters mind. 

" I am well content with my trade,' ' replied Caspar. " Chisel 
and hammer yield me a comfortable livelihood, although gay 
rovers like yourself, Herr Hauptmann, may scoff at the craft." 

" But at your time of life are you content to spend your 
days in a dull country town ? You're a fine fellow. A well- 
built fellow. The sort of man my royal master loves to look 
upon. You would be sure of quick advancement in his ser- 
vice. Have you no desire to see the world ?" 

" Whether I would or no matters but little," replied Caspar, 
somewhat sententiously. " Those who are wanderers in their 
youth from choice are apt to become vagrants in their old age 
from necessity." 

" Not when they follow the banner of King Friedrich. He 
is a liberal master," exclaimed Von Hompesch, eagerly, as he 
fancied he espied some slight indications in Caspar of, at all 
events, listening to his proposal. " He's quarreled with his 
sweetheart, perchance," thought the captain, " and men are 
wont to listen to us attentively at such times." 

"Ah ! Herr Zimmermann," cried Hoffmann, enthusiastically, 
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" there is no service like it for pay, plunder, and promotion — 
the three cardinal necessities of a military life." 

" Hum," retorted Caspar, laughing. " You don't seem to 
have been fortunate as regards the latter. You've not got 
very high up the ladder as yet." 

" I am wanting by a head and shoulders," replied the ser- 
geant, solemnly. " King Friedrich, God bless him, is wont to 
value men by the ell ; you grow in his favor literally by inches. 
He fancies men by the fathom, and holds that to be tall is to 
be talented. Had I but the advantage of your stature I had 
stood high enough ere this ; and if that's not truth I've lost 
the trick of telling it," muttered the sergeant to himself. 

" HoiFmann says truly," observed the captain. " King 
Friedrich has a strange weakness for those whose heads o'ertop 
their fellows." 

" Now you, Herr Zimmermnnn," continued the sergeant, 
earnestly, " why, nature has given you the gift of inches. 
You have a career before you. I take it you stand six feet 
four. Had I been blessed with such a start in life, it were 
hard to say to what dignity I might not have arrived by this." 

The bare prospect of Caspar enlisting of his own fVee will 
made Hoffmann eloquent. It offered a solution of the diffi- 
culties that had surrounded him he had hardly dared to hope 
for. 

"All of that, sergeant," replied Caspar, laughing. "I'm 
nigh to six feet five in my stocking-s. But methinks this same 
gift of inches would prove somewhat to my detriment when 
balls were buzzing about. I should deem yours the more con- 
venient size at such a time." 

" Not so," replied Hoffmann, eagerly. " For where in me 
the bullet pierced the vital part and so discharged the spirit 
from its case, with you striking lower it would not prove 
deadly." 

" Put with great casuistry," replied Caspar, grinning. " But 
I fancy, Herr Hoffmann, there's a converse to your argument 
which might go against one. However, it matters not ; I 
shall stick to my craft and make no experiment of soldiering." 

6 
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It was with a somewhat amused smile on his lips that Yon 
Hompesch had listened to the specious arguments that his 
subordinate brought to bear upon Zimmermann. It tickled 
liim to witness the strenuous exertions of the sergeant, 
prompted as he knew they were by that worthy's anxiety to 
insure the safety of his own skin. The captain had quickly 
recognized his mistake, and saw that Caspar had no more 
thought of enlisting than when he had first jestingly broached 
the subject to him. Nevertheless, he replied lightly to the 
carpenter's speech, — 

*' Come not to hasty conclusion, Herr Zimmermann. It's a 
gay life, and a smart fellow like you would find in it a thriv- 
ing trade." 

" No, I'll none of it," returned Caspar, promptly. " I was 
brought up a carpenter and intend tp remain one. If you see 
Mistress Gredel, point out that I have returned her box. 
Good-day, Herr Hauptmann." 

" The white-livered plank-chipper, and I thought him 
limed ; the spiritless shaving sweeper, and I deemed my skin 
saved at his expense," murmured Hoffmann, in the agony of 
his disappointment. 

" Stop, Herr Zimmermann," suddenly exclaimed the captain. 
"If you'll none of our trade, perhaps you'll give me another 
cast of your own." 

** Certainly," replied Caspar, pausing on the threshold of the 
door. *' What can I do for you, Herr Hauptmann ?" 

" Well, I have need of a large chest. Can you make it for 
me?" 

"Undoubtedly, but what sort of a chest?" 

" A large, strong chest. I want to send some useless lum- 
ber that hampers me here back to Brandenburg." 

"Give me but the dimensions and I'll warrant I please 
you," said Caspar. 

" Well, it must be large. How big shall I say ? I'm at 
a loss to explain these details. Hum, lend me your rule a 
moment." 

" I regret," said Caspar, after fumbling in his pockets, 
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" that I haven't one about me. But if you would give me 
Bome idea of the size, Herr Hauptmann." 

" How can I ? I know nothing of your measurements. A 
carpenter without his rule, forsooth. I thought you were 
accounted clever of your craft in Zweidorf, too, Herr Zimmer- 
mann." 

" I'll turn my back on none of my trade in the town," cried 
Caspar, angrily. 

" Good ! then make me my chest," returned the captain, 
dryly. 

" But give me some idea of the size. How can I guess 
what dimensions you require?" exclaimed Caspar, implor- 
ingly- 

" Bah !" returned the captain, " what do I know about 

sizes and dimensions ? and when I ask for a rule to enable 
me to calculate, you haven't one. But I want a big chest, — ^a 
very big chest, — big, big, oh, big enough to hold you ! Ha, 
ha, Herr Zimmermann, there is a measure for you ! Ha, ha," 
laughed the captain, " you can have no excuse on the subject 
of size now, my friend." 

" These are singular directions as to measurement," replied 
Caspar, joining in the laugh. " But they have this advantage, 
I stand no chance of forgetting them, having them always 
about me," and the carpenter indulged in a loud guffaw at his 
own joke. 

As for Hoffmann, he felt as if a stream of cold water had 
suddenly been poured from the nape of his neck down his 
spine. 

*' What can the captain mean ?" he muttered, anxiously. 
** Zimmermann will find but little to laugh at, I think, before 
lie has done with that chest." 

" You will require this quickly, I suppose," said Caspar. 
" I will see that my men start on it at once." 

" Thanks, Herr Zimmermann," replied the captain, indulg- 
ing in a pinch of snuff. " I should wish to have it as soon 
as possible. And, by the way, it must be fitted with a good 
lock." 
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" Certainly, that shall be attended to. It shall be ready for 
you in two or three days, at furthest. Stay," said Caspar, 
once more pausing on the threshold of the door, " we have not 
settled of what wood it is to be. Will good pine boards serve 
you ? they are both light and strong." 

" Admirably," and Von Hompesch once more had recourse 
to his snuiF-box. " Only mind that it be big enough." 

" Never fear. Big enough to hold me," exclaimed Caspar, 
laughing ; " I'll not forget. Good-day, Herr Hauptmann," 
and the carpenter made his bow and departed. 

Hoffmann continued to stare in a dazed manner after Caspar 
for some few seconds, then turning to his chief he remarked, 
timidly, *' I am lost in conjecture." 

" Ha, my prince of schemers, I have an inspiration that 
throws all your stale artifices into the shade !" cried Von Hom- 
pesch, triumphantly. " The audacity of the design, too, im- 
parts a certain zest to the plot." 

" That means that it is incomparably dangerous," rejoined 
Hoffmann, dolefully. 

" Not at all, man. HeiT Zimmermann will ride out of 
Zweidorf in that chest. If he be not at his ease the fault 
will rest with himself, since his carnage will be of his own 
building." 

And once more the captain gave vent to a fit of low, almost 
silent laughter, peculiar to himself when his fancy was greatly 
tickled. 

" But how is he to be got into it?" inquired Hoffmann, with 
a stare of hopeless bewilderment. " It were easy to do what 
we would with him were that lock you laid such stress on once 
turned upon him. Force is out of the question ; it would bring 
the whole town about our ears. It strikes me there is a link 
wanting in your scheme there, Herr Hauptmann." 

" He will make no resistance," replied Von Hompesch, 
gravely. " There will never be dead man coffined more quietly 
than he." 

A shudder ran through Hoffmann's frame, and for a second 
or two he was too much absorbed in his own probable danger 
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to speak. At last he faltered out, "You wouldn't do him 
violence, surely ?" 

" Tush ! man," replied Von Hompesch, jeeringly. " Do 
you suppose I have quite forgot my trade. King Friedrich 
cares not for tall fellows except they be living. You shall see 
him step inside that chest like a tame monkey. I seek not to 
end his life, but his courtship." 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

UNDER FALSE PRETENSES. 

Martha, that lynx-eyed chambermaid of the "Golden 
Eagle," still suspicious and unbelieving with regard to Captain 
von Hompesch taking his rejection as final, watches jealously 
that gallant officer's every movement. Albeit she has taken 
payment from the opposition, there is no one more loyal than 
she to the lovers. If she has accepted gratuities from the 
captain, it is but to throw him ofi" his guard, and in observance 
of all chambermaid's law, as she herself says. A spy in the 
enemy's camp is ever serviceable, but upon this occasion Mar- 
tha takes little by her treason. The captain places little faith 
in her. He is not of the kind that babble forth their schemes 
ere they be well ripe, and even to those he depends on most is 
wont to be chary of his confidence. Even his right-hand man, 
Hoffmann, is not as yet aware of his master's intentions. He 
knows no more than that the chest he heard ordered is des- 
tined to work Caspar's destruction, or, to speak more correctly, 
abduction. But how that is to be brought about the sergeant 
is as yet in ignorance. 

The more he reflects upon it, the more Hoffmann recognizes 
the danger of any attempt to kidnap Caspar Zimmermann. 
To do him justice, he understands the temper of the town 

6* E 
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considerably better than his supercilious ofl&cer. He knows 
that " the greasy burghers," as his chief denominates them, 
can be and will be dangerous if outraged. He is aware that 
there is a mob in Zweidorf that can be easily roused and ex- 
cited to mischief. These are facts that Captain von Hompesch 
simply laughs at. Accustomed to rule with a high hand in 
Prussia, over the citizens, he forgets that he has no force to 
sustain him here, and that in the free town of" Zweidorf the 
followers of the black eagle are, though looked upon with 
respect, by no means held in such awe as they would be within 
their own territories. 

Martha, meanwhile, keeps her misgivings to herself Her 
words of warning have drawn forth nothing but laughter from 
those that they most concerned. She resolves to depend 
henceforth upon her own astuteness, and only trust that when 
she next has occasion to warn those confiding lovers of danger, 
it may not be too late. Holding, as she does, that the captain 
will shortly attempt stratagem of some kind in the prosecution 
of his schemes, Martha determines to employ all her womanly 
weapons for the unraveling of ^is designs. Sergeant Hoffmann 
has shown himself strongly disposed to embark deeply in flir- 
tation with her fair self, and the wily waiting-woman has de- 
cided to encourage him to the top of his bent. 

She argues that there is little a clever girl cannot wheedle 
out of a lover, and she flatters herself that she will speedily 
attain an ascendency over the sergeant that will at all events 
place whatever he may know at her disposal. Good-looking 
women are seldom novices in the science of coquetry, but 
when a good-looking girl is a chambermaid to boot, she enjoys 
much scope for the improvement of her natural powers. 
Martha had by no means neglected her opportunities, and in 
her own way was an adept in the art of flirtation. 

But she a little overrated her strength on this occasion. 
The sergeant was a man of much experience. Though insig- 
nificant of person, and of by no means prepossessing appear- 
ance, he was anything but an unsuccessful wooei*. Among 
the country girls, where he might be quartered, he was gen- 
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erally esteemed a favorite. Possessed of unfailing spirit, glib 
of speech, and with transcendent powers of lying, he was more 
popiilar than he deserved to be. He was always ready to 
promise marriage, and though he ever failed to keep such 
pledge, yet as the scene of his perjuries was perpetually chang- 
ing, that did not militate much against him. He made love, 
wherever he went, in the most promiscuous and liberal manner, 
and this expaneiveness of heart, it was true, had at times 
involved him in awkward complications. 

Plighting your troth solemnly to two or three different 
women in the same town is apt to produce unpleasantness, if 
the deluded fair ones happen to compare notes, and the ser- 
geant was not without his experiences of such situations. It 
was then that his gi*eat talent for romance stood him in such 
good stead, and it was rumored of him that upon one occasion 
he did actually pacify no less than three aggrieved damsels on 
this score, and left his quarters lamented by the whole trium- 
virate, each of whom firmly believed that he would speedily 
return to make her his bride, and thereby cover her rivals with 
shame and confusion. 

The sergeant, I regret to say, could hardly be called disin- 
terested in his love. Although he prosecuted these affairs to 
some extent for amusement, yet he preferred that his lady- 
loves should be more or less endowed with goods and chattels. 
He was not at all above borrowing money or trinkets from 
them, and the soft-hearted landlady of a small cabaret he 
ever marked out as a special victim. Such usually in the long 
run had to wring their hands over an unpaid score, much 
after the manner of Dame Quickly when she accorded such 
ill-advised credit to that noble knight, Sir John Falstaff. And 
the sergeant, in his consumption of wine and strongVaters, 
would have compared by no means unworthily with his great 
predecessor. 

They are not badly matched, these two, but the sergeant 
possesses two incalculable advantages. First, that even if dis- 
posed he has not really much to tell. Secondly, that Martha 
but feebly comprehends of what fiction his tongue is capable. 
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It was with feelings of undisguised satisfaction that the 
chambermaid hailed the advent of her admirer the morning 
after she had arrived at the above decision. Both Gredel and 
her father were out of the way. The common room was de- 
serted save herself. Martha saw the opportunity for a pro- 
longed tete-d'tete, and determined to make the most of it. 

" 'Tis not often you favor us now, sergeant," she said, 
with a coquettish toss of her head and an aflfected angry jerk 
at her spinning-wheel in reply to his salutation. " As your 
days in Zweidorf are numbered, you think it best, perhaps, to 
inure us to your absence by degrees." 

" I give you small thanks for your tidings," returned the 
sergeant. ^^ I had hoped we had some months to spend with 
you yet.'* 

" Then you go not the right way to work, or your cunning 
fails you. 'Tis hard, too, when that slippery tongue of yours 
avails you nought." 

" It's my understanding that is most in fault this morning. 
Your speech is a riddle to me," replied the sergeant, as he took 
a seat. 

" Pouf ! I speak plain, that is, for those gifted with common 
sense. You were sent here to 'list men, Herr Hoffmann, and 
I've your own word for it you make scant progress therein at 
present. I presume your masters will recall you right soon 
under such circumstances.'' 

" Heaven only knows. The captain seems to think 'listing 
a woman will serve his turn. It's my belief if he could enroll 
Mistress Gredel under the standard he'd be well content to leave 
all the men in Zweidorf behind him." 

" Hasn't she told him she'll none of him ?" replied Martha, 
sharply.' 

" That may be, but it don't at all follow he'll none of her. 
She's not the less likely to be his bride on that account." 

The chambermaid's eyes sparkled ; she had but to encour- 
age this lover of hers a little to turn his brain inside out. It 
was far easier than she looked for, and a saucy smile wreathed 
her lips at the thought. 
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" I admire a man like that," she said, at length. " A man 
who refus3S to leave his love behind him whether she will or 
no. Most of you are only too glad to be quit of us. It 
would be long, Herr Hoffmann, ere you ran away with a maid, 
either with or without her consent," and Martha shot a most 
provocative glance from beneath her dark lashes at her com- 
panion. 

" I have not the captain's boldness in such matters, I con- 
fess," replied the sergeant, responding at once to the challenge. 
" iTet if I had but her consent, Martha, there's a girl in Zwei- 
dorf I'd not leave behind me." 

" I own I should be hard to convince upon that point," 
retorted the girl, as she flashed her wicked dark eyes upon 
him. " But I'd dare swear there's a round dozen of us you 
tell the same tale to." 

" May my wine taste like vinegar from henceforth if I speak 
not in earnest." 

" Do you mean that you'd take me hence as your wife, 
Herr Hoffmann ?" 

" Even so, sweetheart, if you'd but give consent," replied 
the sergeant, promptly. 

" Ah !" returned Martha, laughing. " I'm not given to 
believe in soft speeches for one thing, and I could not leave 
my mistress for another." 

" But suppose that your mistress was leaving too ? You've 
promised to stand by the captain in his wooing. Women's 
modesty, you know, sometimes stands in their own light, and 
they are not angry when gentle violence forces matrimony 
upon them. What do you say, my pretty Martha ? Should 
the captain run off with Mistress Gredel, will you not consent 
to make me happy at the same time ?" 

" Ha, ha 1" laughed the girl. "I see you would postpone 
our wedding indefinitely. Small chance is there of Gredel 
running away with the captain ; but if you'd live upon scant 
hope, there's my hand, and when Gredel kneels at the altar 
with him, I'll kneel there with you — when she flies Zweidorf 
with him, I'll fly Zweidorf with you — and may the saints 
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grant us life to see it ! It's long lived we'll be, Herr HoflF- 
mann, ere that comes to pass." 

"Not so," replied the sergeant, blithely. "It is nearer 
than you think for." 

" How so ? how so ? I don't understand you." 

There was a malicious twinkle in the sergeant's eyes as he 
replied, — 

" Seal and sign, sweet, seal and sign. You can't expect me 
to show our cards till I have evidence that you are a partner 
in our game," and as he spoke the crafty Hoffmann edged his 
seat in close propinquity to the spinning-wheel. 

" It is but a kiss, and I shall worm the truth out of him," 
thought the chambermaid. 

" Why, what would you have ?" she replied, laughing. 
" Fetch pens, ink, and paper, and see if I am backward," 
and as she spoke the black eyes once more flashed coquettishly 
upon her admirer. 

" Nor shall you have that to accuse me of," cried the ser- 
geant, as he stole his arm around her waist and snatched the 
inevitable tribute orf her coquetry. 

" Good gracious ! — don't — there's some one coming — get 
farther away from me I" exclaimed Martha, as she extricated 
herself. " How dare you ?" 

" It's that puzzles me," replied the sergeant, grinning. " It 
is always singular how such things come to pass. Yet if a 
man may not salute his affianced wife, why there's an end to 
kissing." 

" How dare you speak of it !" retorted Martha, sharply, 
with cheeks somewhat flushed by the exercise. "Isn't the 
old proverb enough for you, that you must needs gabble about 
such folly?" 

" It was very pleasant while it lasted, and I'd rather be 
foolish than wise under the circumstances," retorted the ser- 
geant. 

The chambermaid eyed him keenly for a moment, and then 
said, — 

"How you men fool us poor women I For two minutes I 
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deemed you in earnest, — that you would fain wed me when 
the captain should marry my mistress." 

" And is not that what I am looking forward to ?" replied 
the sergeant. ^' When the captain carries off the mistress, 
shall not I bear off the maid, and leave these oafs of Zweidorf 
to meditate on their supineness in letting the two prettiest dam- 
sels of their town become prizes to the stranger ?" 

" Fair words, Herr Hoffmann," retorted Martha, " but I 
see not much diligence on your parts to make them good. 
The captain takes matters easily. Maidens are not won in 
that wise." 

" Why, what would you ? He gives your mistress time to 
change her mind. She cannot hesitate long between an offi- 
cer of rank and a carpenter. At the worst, we shall have to 
use gentle violence to gain our ends." 

" Good Lord ! " cried Martha, gayly, " but why are you so 
long about it ? I can't say for my mistress, but if you don't 
run away with me soon, Herr Hoffmann, I must e'en look for 
a more enterprising lover," and throwing herself back in her 
chair the girl burst into a peal of laughter. 

The sergeant responded by a dry, noiseless chuckle. He 
was, to say the truth, immensely amused. He was perfectly 
aware that his fair companion was exercising all her charms for 
the subjection of his faculties — that she was carrying on this 
flirtation with a view to picking his brains. He was distilling 
fiction for her behoof drop by drop, and smiled to see how 
greedily it was absorbed. 

" I wish I was as certain about the carrying off the maid as 
her mistress," he said, at length ; " but, my fair Martha, unless 
you will vouchsafe some opportunity, it cannot be well accom- 
plished." 

"Am I not even now chiding you for being so tardy?" 
retorted the chambermaid, archly. " Tell me but when Gredel 
is going, and trust me to be there too. Don't mind my scream- 
ing, Herr Hofiinann ; and perhaps it will be proper to be slightly 
hysterical, but I'll come round time enough to be married, 
never feax." 
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" What a clever girl you are !" said the sergeant, admiringly. 

" But when's it to be, and how ?" continued Martha. " On 
my faith, if you keep me waiting now that you've put running 
away into my head, I'll be off with Andy Koptz, the cobbler, 
though he's deaf, stupid, and hard on sixty. I'll not be balked 
of my fancy, Herr Hoffmann ; an you take me not now, it's 
odds I fall into the hands of the first comer." 

" Do not mock me, Martha, for I'm in earnest," said the 
sergeant, solemnly. " You'll not breathe a word to a soul if I 
tell you a secret?" 

" I'm silent as the tomb," replied the girl. 

" And you'll swear to be there with your mistress?" 

" Yes." 

" And promise to be my wife when Mistress Gredel becomes 
the captain's ?" 

" Yes." 

" Give me your hand on it," and taking advantage of the 
situation, the sergeant once more snatched a kiss. 

" Wretch I" cried Martha, as her palm fell innocuously on 
her sweetheart's cheek. " And now?" 

" Why, when the captain tells me I'll tell you," replied the 
sergeant, and before the duped chambermaid had quite recov- 
ered her faculties, he had left the room. 

" The villain !" murmured Martha, " the impostor, swindler I 
two kisses as I'm a woman, and I am never a bit wiser for 
them. Take heed, Herr Hoffmann, of the return match. If 
I'm not quits with you ere long, may my wits forsake me." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CASPAR TRAPPED. 

The market-place of Zweidorf, it may be remembered, lay 
in the centre of the town — a fine open quadrangle with a 
fountain in the centre. Four streets ran into it, of which one 
ran from the main road on the south, a second debouched into 
it from the west, and it was in this that the " Golden Eagle" 
was situated, while the remaining two entered it at the north- 
east and southeast angles respectively. In the former of these 
last stood Caspar Zimmermann's house. It had a large open 
yard at the back, in which were piled planks, sawn oak, elms, 
arid other woods necessary in the carpenter's business, and 
where his less skillful journeymen did much of the rough work. 
Behind this yard came the poorer and more lawless quarter of 
the city ; in fact, running up northwards towards the " Bush" 
Tavern and the " Hinter-Pforte," or back door, were the 
dwellings of the unscrupulous, unfortunate, and the vicious of 
Zweidorf. This northeastern quarter was ever regarded as a 
species of Alsatia by the well-to-do burghers, and many a stout 
citizen had expostulated with Caspar on establishing himself 
so near the borders of such a doubtful community. 

But the premises were convenient and well placed for busi- 
ness, the rent was low, and, as Caspar laughingly assured them, 
his hands could guard his head. At all events, he throve and 
did well there, and at the present time was conducting the 
oriskest business of any of his craft in Zweidorf. 

It is a saint's day or holiday of some sort, and all Herr 
Zimmermann's men are away. He aJone is to be seen in his 
spacious workshop. Caspar is busy putting the last touches 
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to a huge chest — that, indeed, for which he had received orders 
from Captain von Hompesch. He whistles carelessly over his 
work, and once or twice tests it by his rule ; at length a low 
laugh escapes him. 

" Egad, I must try it," he mutters, and raising the lid, 
Caspar deliberately gets in and lays himself full length in the 
chest. Another minute and he is out again. 

" Fits me to a nicety," he exclaimed, merrily ; " only IVe 
no mind to be at the labor of making my own coffin, I might 
take pattern of it. But I'll leave that job fbr other hands, I 
trow. It wants a trifle of planing yet to make the lock run 
easy ;" and throwing ofl^ his (5oat, Caspar betook himself to the 
task. 

A very few strokes under his practiced hands produced the 
desired effect, and the carpenter clicked the well-oiled lock to 
and fro with apparent satisfaction. 

" It will do now," he muttered, at length. " I trust that 
will content Captain von Hompesch, If he has purchased 
goods since his coming wherewith to fill it, he has been a good 
customer to the town of Zweidorf. I thought these militaiy 
gentlemen traveled with slender baggage. But if it takes a 
chest this size to hold a captain's superfluities, I would fain 
know how many carts go to a general's necessaries. Who 
knocks ? Enter, whoever you are. What, Martha ?' 

" Even so, Herr Zimmermann," replied the chambermaid, 
as she crossed the threshold. " Here's more of your handi- 
work come to pieces. Gredel bade me give you this knitting- 
box back and tell you the hinge is again out of joint. If your 
work as a rule stand no better than this," continued Martha, 
laughing, " I fear your custom must be on the decrease." 

" It's a very aggravating box that, and hard to deal with." 

" It's nothing of the sort," retorted the chambermaid, " and 
it strikes me you know perfectly well how to deal with it. 
However, Gredel says she will call for it herself ere long, so 
you'd best see to it speedily." 

" I will put it right at once, especially as I am to have such 
prompt recompense for my labor," replied the carpenter. 
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" Ah !" laughed Martha, " I told her it stood more chance 
of quick alteration if she came to see about it herself. But 
what means this huge chest ? What is it for ?" 

" That you must ask Captain von Hompesch. It is he 
who has ordered it," said Caspar, as he examined the knitting- 
box gravely. 

" Then it*s wanted for no good purpose, I'll warrant," ex- 
claimed Martha, brusquely. " And how long is it since you 
and he have sworn friendship ?" 

" I don't know that there is much friendship between us, 
but custom is not to be refused," continued Zimmermann, with 
a shrug of his shoulders. " As I told you before, his gold is 
as good as another's." 

" But," said Martha, as she walked round the chest, " what 
can he want it for ? why, it is big enough for me to get into." 

" Ah ! to hold two of you," cried Caspar, gayly. " I was 
bid make it large enough to hold myself, and I have done so." 

" It is very strange that he should need so large a one," said 
the girl, musingly. "Maybe he thinks of marriage, and does 
but show wise forethought for his wife's petticoats. It were 
good you took the hint and made another for yourself, Herr 
Zimmermann,*' and Martha clapped her hands, and, giving vent 
to a burst of laughter, seated herself on the object of her 
curiosity. 

" I would there were no more than the making of its dupli- 
cate between me and a wedding," responded Caspar, gloomily. 
" But Herr Sydow looks awry at me and shuffles whenever I 
make referencQ to his promise." 

"I should have thought Herr Sydow's looks were small 
matter as long as Gredel did not browbeat you," answered 
Martha, contemptuously, from her perch on the top of the 
chest. " Listen to me,'' continued the girl, archly. " There 
are lovers that kiss first and ask consent afterwards, there are 
those who kiss not when they may, and there are those who 
would have license for what they take ; which do you think a 
maid likes best ?" 

" 'Tis riddle easy to solve, that," replied Caspar, laughing. 
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" The first ; it were hard on a girl to find the opportunity neg- 
lected, harder still to be called upon to bear evidence to her own 
weakness, while that which is stole from her is past all remedy." 

" Aptly answered ; and having such knowledge, why don't 
you act upon it ? If Papa Sydow withhold his benediction, 
why you must even manage without it." 

" But G-redel would never consent !" exclaimed Zimmermann. 

" Spare her modesty the pain of consenting," interrupted the 
chambermaid, quickly. " Run away with her first, and ask 
pardon for your ofiending afterwards ; and you'd best lose no time 
either, or Captain von Hompesch may prove the more enter- 
prising of the two." 

" My curse on the captain for his audacity in thinking of 
Gredel," cried Caspar, fiercely, " though all the same I fear 
him not." 

" May the saints be good to us I" replied Martha, with a 
toss of her head. " Do you suppose a man is never to look 
twice at a maid because your worship admired her first? Do 
you imagine a girl is to have but one arrow to her string?" 

"Hold that saucy tongue of yours," retorted Caspar, angrily. 
" I make little doubt you'd find employ for half a dozen such 
arrows ; but Gredel is fashioned of other Stuff." 

His contemptuous rejoinder somewhat stung the girl, and it 
wa^ with considerable asperity that she replied, — 

" Ha ! Herr Zimmermann, say you so ? Eve's daughters 
bear closer resemblance to one another on such points than you 
wot of. They that count fewest danglers as maids, sometimes 
make up for it as wives. May you be married, jealous, and all 
before the month's out. Good-by!" she exclaimed, as she 
jumped ofl^ her seat. " Mind you join that hinge somewhat 
more strongly this time ; for whether it is Gredel has talent 
in breaking, or you lack it in mending, that box is ever need- 
ing your services," and dropping him a mock courtesy, Martha 
took her departure. * 

Caspar remained for some time deep in thought. " Was 
this good counsel that the chambermaid had given him ? Had 
he best try and persuade Gredel to make a runaway match of 
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it ? As for carrying her off forcibly, or by stratagem, that was 
not to be thought of. It was a mere whim- wham of Martha's 
harum-scarum brain, and not worthy of serious consideration." 
But that it might be good policy to persuade Gredel if possible 
to elope with him, he was by no means prepared to deny. 
True it was that he had been easier in his mind of late with 
regard to Captain von Hompesch's attentions, but Martha had 
once more vexed his spirit on this account. 

Then again he reflected, though convinced as he was that 
Gredel loved him, yet she held her father also in great affec- 
tion and esteem. He felt that it would need great persuasion on 
his part to induce his pure-minded Gredel to consent to such 
a measure. Did she not ever argue that if he would but have 
patience things would all come right at last? that her father 
loved her too truly to reaJly constrain her inclinations ? that 
this maggot he had got into his head about making her a lady 
was a thing that would die a natural death, if they did but 
accord it time ? " No," he thought, " Gredel would never 
consent to marriage without her father's sanction. I should 
but lose favor in her eyes by urging such a thing. I must 
needs wait patiently and trust to her constancy ; and I think," 
he muttered, as his brow cleared, " I may depend upon that. 
Martha is a shrewd wench," he continued, with a laugh, " and 
it would puzzle a man to say whether she be quicker tongued 
or quicker witted ; but I fancy she is wrong about this. A 
man to fit her should be slow of speech and dull of under- 
standing, so that he interfere not with the run of her clapper, 
nor suffer from the gibes it rings out. How now," he ex- 
claimed, as some one's knuckles tapped sharply at the door. 
" Pshaw ! fool that I am, it is Gredel, of course," and Caspar 
rushed to the door. 

" Captain von Hompesch," he cried, in tones of disappoint- 
ment as he threw it open, and discovered that officer attended 
by Hoffmann. 

" I am afraid I defeat your hopes, Herr Zimmermann," said 
the captain, with a smile. " I interfere with some assignation, 
it may be ? An inopportune visit on my part, eh ?" 

7* 
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" No, captain, no ; not that altogether," replied Caspar, with 
some hesitation ; " though I must needs own I thought it was 
some one else's knock." 

" Ha, ha, HoiFmann," cried the captain, hilariously, " this 
is hard on our friend. He took the tap of your clumsy fingers 
for the drumming of a girl's delicate knuckles. I'll warrant the 
jolly carpenter receives many a sly visit here on a summer's 
afternoon." 

" Herr Zimmermann may place implicit confidence in our 
discretion," said the sergeant, as his cat-like eyes roved round 
the workshop. " We soldiers understand these sort of things." 
And winking pleasantly at the carpenter, HoiFmann lounged 
listlessly across where the carpenter's coat lay, thrown care- 
lessly on a bench. 

If the sergeant had been taken into his chief's confidence 
somewhat late, he had received his full instructions now, and, 
albeit with much trepidation, was quite prepared to play the 
role assigned to him. His quick eye had detected a carpen- 
ter's rule protruding from the pocket of Zimmermann's coat, 
and he thought it might favor the drama in which he was 
to assist if he could extract and conceal that instrument. 

" Pshaw ! you talk idly," retorted Caspar. *' It may suit 
men of your cloth to have half a score of sweethearts, but it 
fits not plain craftsmen like myself" 

" Right, Herr Zimmermann," said the captain, with a sig- 
nificant smile ; " it is well to deny such gallantries at all events. 
You burghers shroud your peccadilloes as carefully as the 
Moslem women their faces. It is part and parcel of a citizen's 
life to maintain a fair reputation." 

" It is part of his capital," exclaimed the sergeant, as he 
transferred the rule to his own pocket. " The higher his name 
stands for honesty the greater is his opportunitv for playing 
with cogged dice." 

" Enough of this," retorted Caspar, hotly. " I presume, 
gentlemen, you did not come here to lecture me on immorality. 
You are scarce preachers men would pay much heed to." 

" Tush ! Herr Zimmermann," said Von Hompesch. " It's 
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little likely I sought your shop for that purpose. If you whis- 
per love-speeches to half the women in Zweidorf, it concerns 
not me. I have come to see about this." And, as he spoke, 
he tapped the chest with his sword. 

*' I trust it pleases you," said Caspar, laconically. 

" Yes, I think so. But let me look at the lock. It is ab- 
solutely essential that it should have a good lock." 

" You may rest satisfied on that score," laughed the car- 
penter, as he turned the key. " It runs easy as a woman's 
tongue when she has got her own way." 

" Or as a recruiting sergeant's in a tavern filled with country 
boobies," muttered the sergeant, soHo voce. 

Von Hompesch clicked the key to and fro some half a dozen 
times with great deliberation. " There is much virtue in a 
good lock, friend Zimmermann," he observed, at last. " There 
are some things about which we feel easier when they are safe 
under lock and key." 

" Ah I" exclaimed Hoffmann, with a grimace. " It has eased 
the mind of many a father, notwithstanding his daughter 
proved none the safer for it when all was done." 

" It is a^rare strong chest, though I say so," replied Caspar. 
" You must have spent money freely in Zweidorf, Herr Haupt- 
mann, if you have gear to fill it," 

" And yet you have not made it so large as I bade you,'* 
said the^captain, slowly. "I did think, Herr Zimmermann, 
you were cunningest of your craft in these parts." 

" I make no boast, but I'll turn my back on none of my 
trade hereabouts," retorted Caspar, warmly. " The chest is of 
the size you ordered it." 

" Oh, no! oh, dear, no," returned the captain, taking a pinch 
of snuflT with considerable ostentation. "Pardon me, it must 
want quite a foot of the length I told you." 

Hoffmann's face was a study at this moment. Admiration 
of his chief's audacious conception was struggling with the 
terrors conjured up by the danger involved in the attempt. 
He was looking at Caspar with intense curiosity. Would he 
fall a victim to the ruse or not ? 
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" I've caught blackbirds under a sieve just this way in my 
school-boy days," thought the sergeant. " Now, if this big 
carpenter waggles underneath, and my master pulls the string, 
I run a fair chance of straining another shortly," and HoiF- 
mann's hands wandered uneasily to his throat, as their custom 
was when their owner waxed timorous about the evil he was 
hatching. " Heaven send he's brains to keep out of the trap," 
he muttered, piously. 

Caspar, meanwhile, is searching diligently for that rule which 
the sergeant had so dexterously abstracted but a few minutes 
before. He plunges his hands into the pockets of his coat, 
he seeks vigilantly round the room for it, but, of course, with- 
out success. 

" What is it, Herr Zimmermann ?" inquires Von Hompesch, 
tauntingly. " Are you looking for the missing inches of my 
friend here ?" And once more the captain clashed his scab- 
bard against the chest. 

" I seek but my rule, Herr Hauptmann, to demonstrate the 
correctness of my work ; but what has become of it I know 
not. I had it not five minutes back, though may the foul 
fiend seize me if I can put hand on it now." 

Von Hompesch gave vent to a jeering laugh as he replied, — 

" Good workmen, friend Zimmermann, keep their tools to 
their hand mostly. We soldiers don't reckon much of a man 
who has to make search for his sword when the trumpet rings. 
That rule methinks is well lost ; it might bear awkward testi- 
mony against you." 

"It is of the size you ordered it, I swear !" cried Caspar, 
hotly. 

" And I say it is not. If it is, why not measure it ? A 
carpenter without his rule, and in his own workshop. Bah !" 
And, shrugging his shoulders, the captain once more had re 
course to his snufF-box. 

" If I could but find this rule, I would soon prove it to you," 
returned Zimmermann, angrily. 

*' Nonsense ! I can trust my eyes. It was to be big enough 
to hold you. If you remember, you said you could not forget 
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the dimensions, as you carried them always about you. I fear, 
Herr Zimmermann, like many of your crail, you are more 
handy at taking an order than fulfilling it correctly." 

" True as to the order," cried Caspar, now angry in good 
earnest, " and big enough to hold me it is, — six feet seven 
inches,— or may 1 never use hammer again." 

" Pshaw I" retorted his tormentor, contemptuously. " What 
boots your asseveration, when I can see to the contrary ? The 
chest is too short." 

" Is it ?" said Caspar, grimly. " If I get into it, will it con- 
vince you ?" 

" My friend Zimmermann," said the captain, in pitying tones, 
" your temper warps your judgment. You talk after the man- 
ner of the conjurer who proposed to get into the bottle." 

" But somewhat more to the purpose, Herr Hauptmann," 
cried Caspar, now thoroughly incensed. " Will you wager a 
gold piece I can't get into that chest?'* 

" Tut, tut, man ! you are not the first of your craft who has 
made a bungle of a job. Why be angry? Why insist upon it 
you are right ?" 

" Will you wager?" retorted Caspar, hoarse with passion at 
his adversary's jeers. 

^^ Bah ! I covet not your gold. Make me another, and take 
more care of its dimensions." 

" Once more, will you wager ?" exclaimed Caspar, fiercely. 

" Be it as you will," replied the captain, with a supercilious 
elevation of his eyebrows. " Bear in mind, the wager was not 
of my seeking." 

" See, then !" exclaimed Caspar, triumphantly, as he leaped 
into the chest and extended himself at full length. 

" Bon voyage^ Herr Zimmermann," cried Von Hompesch, 
as quick as lightning he slammed down the lid, turned the key, 
and seated himself upon the chest. 

" He's as credulous as the blackbirds of my childhood," 
chuckled Hoffmann. " Heaven only grant the townspeople 
may be equally believing." 

" Ha, ha I" laughed the captain. " Did I not tell you, 

D* F 
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HoflPmann, that the nail-driving oaf would step into his cage 
like a tame monkey ? But quick, there is no time to lose. Bore 
me two or three holes in this box with that auger there, or it 
will, maybe, prove his coffin after all. There, that's so," he 
continued, as the sergeant with ready promptitude complied 
with his instructions. " You have the horse and cart without. 
Call in the men and get through the gates with it at once. 
'Tis but a bare quarter of a mile to the Hinter-Pforte, as they 
term it, and they'll take small heed of your cargo there. If 
you use diligence," said Von Hompesch, rising, " you will be 
safe in King Friedrich's camp by noon to-morrow. 'Tis but 
thirty miles or so." 

The sergeant went quickly to the window and gave a shrill 
whistle. " The men are coming up, Herr Hauptmann : I 
would we were well through with the business." 

" Poof ! you old croaker. These fat burghers may chance 
to make some outcry about the disappearance of their fellow, 
so it's well perhaps his Majesty is near at hand. Now, lads," 
he continued, as the soldiers entered, " away with that chest. 
That's it," he went on, triumphantly, as the men raised it on 
their shoulders. " To the cart with it quickly. And you, 
Hoffmann, see you let no grass grow under your feet for the 
next twelve hours or more. It might go hard with us should 
that lid be raised in Zweidorf." 

" Forward, boys," cried the sergeant. " Depend on it I'll 
not loiter on the road, Herr Hauptmann. I shall feel as if 
the rope were round my neck till I am in King Friedrich's 
lines." 

" So far all goes well,'* exclaimed Von Hompesch, as the 
door closed behind his satellites and their burden. " There's 
the carpenter out of my way, and, if Hoffmann bungle not his 
errand, scarce likely to trouble the ' Golden Eagle' again for 
some time. Now, if this Zimmerman n's disappearance makes 
not too great a stir among the townsfolk, I have the field all 
to myself. Gredel does me the honor to detest me just at 
present. At least so she says. Poof! what of that? these 
extreme feelings are ever reactionary in their nature. From 
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love to hatred, from hatred to love," moralized the captain, as 
he lounged towards the window, " is but an affair of a few 
weeks, just as we glide from summer to winter, from Christ- 
mas to midsummer. Why, zoons ! here she comes. It was as 
well she paid not her visit a trifle sooner." 

Gredel's fingers scarce tapped at the door ere it was thrown 
open. Glancing round as she entered, the girl gave a slight 
start as she recognized that Captain Von Hompesch was sole 
tenant of the workshop. 



CHAPTER X 

DISCOVERY OP THE PLOT. 

" This is an unexpected pleasure," exclaimed the captain, as 
he bowed low. 

" It is possible to regard it in a very different light," retorted 
Gredel, defiantly. To say the truth, she was mightily discom- 
posed at finding Von Hompesch here alone. True, he had 
of late forborne to press his attentions upon her, but Gredel's 
woman's instinct told her that a tefe-d-tite with him was better 
avoided. She had been careful never to be left by herself 
with him ever since the day of his haughty and insolent de- 
claration. Now by accident she was driven to give him an 
opportunity which her judgment told her had been better dis- 
pensed with. There was no help for it ; there was nothing 
left but to put a bold face upon it; and Gredel threw her 
pretty head back as she remarked, " I thought to find Caspar 
Zimmermann here." 

" Ah I He has just gone out. You must have passed 
him, one would almost imagine." And a smile flickered about 
the captain's mouth at the thought that she had probably 
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almost brashed with her skirts the temporary prison of her 
lover. 

" I met some of your men carrying a huge chest, but I 
saw nothing of Caspar," said Grredel. 

" Odd you did not see him. Perhaps it will not be long 
before he returns," replied Von Hompesch, smiling. " He 
would be the dullest of carpenters, my sweet Gredel, to be 
out of the way when you condescend to illumine his dwelling 
with your presence. If he knew such a favor was intended 
him, he is deserving of heavy punishment for his absence." 

"I need no counsel concerning my dealings with Caspar, 
Herr Hauptmann," answered the girl, uneasily. " It would 
be as well that you should abstain from interference in what 
doesn't concern you." 

Grredel always labored under the unpleasant suspicion that 
the captain was but mocking her in such conversation as the 
present. 

" Pardon me," replied Von Hompesch, with a grave rever- 
ence : " it concerns me nearly. If he knew of your coming, 
he is guilty of gross discourtesy towards my intended 
bride—" 

" That will I never be," cried Gredel, vehemently. " I 
have told you so before." 

" In not being here to receive her," continued the captain, 
without taking the slightest notice of the girl's passionate dis- 
claimer. " If otherwise, he has only exhibited his natural 
stupidity in not divining it." 

" His wits are as keen as most people's, and his speech in- 
finitely preferable to that of some," retorted the girl, with 
spirit. 

" Of his speech one might be better judge were he here. 
But he has just given a striking proof of his intelligence." 
And the captain took a delicate pinch of snufi", and indulged 
in a low laugh. 

" How do you mean ? What has he done ?" 

" I referred only to some work he has been doing for me," 
replied the captain, dryly. 
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" That has been your business here, then. I trust there is 
nothing further to detain you," observed Gredel, with marked 
politeness. 

"Two or three things," returned Von Hompesch, with the 
utmost imperturbation. " First, there would be the discour- 
tesy of leaving you to the sole company of your own reflec- 
tions." 

*' Thank you," said the girl, with a slight bend of her head, 
"but pray put yourself to no inconvenience on my account. 
There are occasions upon which one quite hungers to be 
alone." 

She turned from him as she spoke ; in fact, her last remark 
was leveled over her shoulder. 

" Herr Zimmermann apparently understands your craving 
in that respect," cried the captain, jeeringly. 

" I would that some others understood my tastes as well as 
lie," retorted Gredel, again over her shoulder. 

" Secondly," continued the unmoved captain, " I am curious 
to know what occasions your visit here." 

" Then will your curiosity remain ungratified," said Gredel, 
turning sharply round on her tormentor. " It concerns not 
you, nor does it need that I render account of my doings to 
any one save my father." 

" Excuse me, but as your aflSanced husband — " 

" Which you are not, and I tell you ten thousand times 
over, you never shall be," cried the girl, stung to passionate 
anger by his cool audacity. " Why will you persist in that 
villainous lie ?" 

" After this specimen of your temper it does seem rash to 
persist," responded Von Hompesch, meditatively, — more as 
if conferring with himself than replying to her vehement 
appeal. 

" How dare you do it?" cried Gredel, with flushed cheeks 
and flashing eyes. " What tempts you to persevere in such 
a falsehood ?" she continued, with a disdainful stamp of her 
little foot. " But I'm a fool to be so moved," she murmured, 
struggling hard to keep back the wrathful tears that welled 

8 
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beneath her eyelashes ; " to let my anger so master my judg- 
ment. You, too, Herr Hauptmann, might find better pastime 
than the teasing of a quick-tempered girl." And, as she con- 
cluded, Gredel threw herself into a chair and took refuge in 
her pocket-handkerchief. 

But Von Hompesch was callous as adamant to a woman's 
tears. He was a little forgetting his end just now, and could 
not resist the temptation of still further avenging himself on 
the girl for the rejection of his proffered love. Gredel's bonny 
head bowed in sorrow was a sight to have softened most men, 
but the captain contemplated her with stoical admiration. 

" Permit me to remark," he said, with quiet deliberation, 
" that, if your object was merely to see Herr Zimmermann, 
you show a want of delicacy that scarce befits you." 

" And why should I not see Caspar ?" flamed forth Gredel, 
as she reared her head in righteous indignation. " I can judge 
for myself, I trust, what is becoming a maiden. What harm 
is there, I would like to know, in my looking — my looking — " 
And here the girl paused in deep confusion as the blood 
mantled richly in her cheeks at the thought that her excuse 
was after all but too transparent. 

" Looking at what ?" inquired the captain, with a skeptical 
smile. 

" Looking in to see if my knitting-box was repaired," 
gulped out Gredel, desperately. 

*' No ; not that box again," exclaimed Von Hompesch, with 
a burst of laughter. " It flies to and fro between you like a 
shuttlecock. Caspar's courtship seems a good deal mixed up 
with boxes," muttered the captain, with a grim chuckle, to 
himself 

" They will break and they must be mended, I presume," 
retorted Gredel, half defiantly, half deprecatingly. 

" Perfectly true they will. Under what circumstances why 
always break the same ? A little variety would look better, 
eh ? Don't you think so ?" 
. " My breakings, at all events, are no affair of yours." 

" Quite right. It is your mending that affects me most,'* 
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replied tha captain, with an easy smile. " Situated as we are 
to each other, I take a special interest in your improvement." 

**I'U no longer remain to be the butt of your insolent 
tongue," cried G^redel, starting to her feet ; " an object for 
your mockery." 

" My sweet Gredel, pray calm yourself," cried Von Hom- 
pesch, as he interposed between her and the door. " I am 
about to rid you of my presence. It would be a pity so im- 
portant a business as this," he continued, touching the knit- 
ting-box lightly, " should be interfered with. Adieu; I trust 
you may not have to wait long for Herr Zimmermann ;" and 
with a profound reverence, in which Gredel was dimly con- 
scious of there being a certain amount of mockery, the captain 
took his departure. 

Left to herself, Gredel continued to chafe still over her in- 
terview with Von Hompesch. She thought, as we all do 
under such circumstances, over what she ought to have said. 
More than one cutting retort to her tormentor's gibing tongue 
came into her head now. Why is it we always think of these 
pungent repartees a few hours after the necessity for them has 
departed ? How bitter we always fancy we could be, should 
that acrimonious dispute be revived again I And yet probably 
we should be no more sarcastic in our rejoinders than we were 
at the time. Perhaps it is as well ; a sharp tongue is a du- 
bious gift to its possessor. The making of enemies is so easy, 
the making of friends so hard. Talent for caustic speech 
makes a man feared : it may make him admired, but it seldom 
makes him loved. That you laok verjuice to your lips is no 
cause of regret. Most popular are those of whom it is current 
that they have but rarely ill to say of their associates. 

Gredel still continued to muse over her late encounter. 
" Never did any man yet anger me as he does," she thought. 
"He irritates me past bearing by his impudent assumption 
that I shall eventually marry him ; as if I should ever marry 
any one but Caspar. He stings mc out of all temper by his 
insolent jeering ; as if, forsooth, there could be any harm in 
my coming to see Caspar. I wonder, by the way, what's be- 
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come of Mm. That box is token that Martha gave him my 
message. He might have contrived to be at home under the 
circumstances, I think. He can't be very far off, for here is 
his cap." And then Gredel began to pout a little as she re- 
flected that if her lover had only been at home as he ought, she 
had been spared that mauvais qnart-d^ heure with Captain von 
Hompesch. She gave a saucy little toss of her head as she 
thought of this, and, truth to say, made up her mind to be a 
little hard upon Caspar for his negligence when he should put 
in an appearance. Her reflections were broken in upon by a 
sharp tap at the door. 

"At last!" she exclaimed. "Come in, sir. Oh, you, 
Martha, is it? I hoped " 

" It was somebody else," laughed the buxom chambernmid, 
as she entered. " Very natural, as you seem all aloiie. Little 
use telling me about the broken knitting-box, is it? But 
what was Captain von Hompesch doing here ?" 

"Provoking me beyond all endurance," replied Gredel, 
sharply. " He only relieved me of his presence on my de- 
claring that I would submit to his taunts no longer ; that if 
he did not leave this, I should." 

" But what brought him here ?" 

" His natural talent for being where he is least welcome, I 
suppose," returned Gredel, contemptuously. " He made some 
excuse that he had business with Caspar." 

" Ah, yes ; I remember. But where is Herr Zimmer- 
mann r 

" I can't say ; I have not seen him. I found Captain von 
Hompesch here alone on my arrival. He told me that Caspar 
had just gone out." 

" Oh, yes ! how stupid I am !" exclaimed Martha. " He 
has doubtless gone to the captain's lodgings with the chest. 

" What chest ?" inquired Gredel, vaguely. 

" Why, the huge chest that was here but a little ago ; that 
which he has made for Captain von Hompesch. Didn't you 
pee it ?" 

" No — ^yes, stay ; I passed Sergeant Hoffmann and his men 
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carryiDg a huge case or chest just as I came in. That would 
be the one you mention, most likely," said Grredel. " But 
Caspar was not with them." 

" It is very singular," remarked the chambermaid, musingly. 
" Where can he have gone to? I told him you would be here 
shortly. That proves sufficient attraction to insure his pres- 
ence in general." 

" He seems tolerably insensible to the attraction to-day, at 
all events," retorted Gredel, pettishly. " I will wait no longer. 
Come, Martha, let's go home." 

The girl began to feel somewhat indignant about her lover's 
non-appearance. She had made up her mind to resent his 
neglect in not being there to receive her. It was doubly pro- 
voking to have no opportunity of showing her displeasure and 
that Martha should be a witness to her disappointment. 

" No, stay a few minutes yet," replied the chambermaid. 
" It is very odd ; I don't suppose he's very far off." 

" Wherever he may be, he has sped thither bareheaded," 
exclaimed Gredel, as she took Caspar's cap from the nail on 
which it hung, and tossed it petulantly .across to her companion. 

" Which shows him bare-witted in more ways than one," 
laughed Martha ; " and as I live, Gredel, he has staited on his 
errand barebacked, to boot." And the laugh died away on 
the chambermaid's lips as she pointed to Caspar's coat. 

" It is strange," replied Gredel, as she looked anxiously at 
her companion. " Caspar is not wont to go abroad, save clad 
as a decent citizen should be. What is it you think ?" she 
cried, as she gazed with undefined terror into Martha's troubled 
countenance. 

" I scarce know what to think," replied the chambermaid, 
in quick earnest tones. " I fear there has been foul play here 
of some kind. What could Captain von Hompesch want with 
so huge a chest? Caspar said he was bid to make it big 
enough to hold himself." 

" What brought Hoffmann and his men here ? Why was 
Captain von Hompesch here?" cried Gredel, with dilated 
eyes. " Why is Caspar absent ? What can it all mean ? 

8* 
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Speak quick !" she continued, as, crossing the room rapidly, 
she seized the chambermaid fiercely by the wrist. " Do you 
think they have killed him?" she demanded, in a hoarse 
whisper. " They would not dare, would they ? Oh, Martha, 
what has happened ? What is it you dread ? Surely they 
would not venture to use violence!" And, bursting into a 
paroxysm of tears, the girl fell sobbing at the chambermaid's 
feet. 

" Be still, Gredel ; don't be foolish ; you have no time for 
crying as yet," replied Martha, roughly. *' Listen : it is -little 
likely they have attempted Caspar's life, although I have strong 
misgivings that they have, and successiuUy too, his liberty. 
He has been entrapped in some way, I make small doubt, and 
his main chance of rescue lies in you." 

" In me ! How so? What can T do?" exclaimed the girl, 
as she lifted up her tear-stained face to her counselor's. 

" Well, you can stop crying, to begin with," replied Martha, 
curtly; "weeping never mended broken crockery yet. We 
must rouse the town, Gredel. Mind, your lover's life is at 
stake. Ah ! that touches you," she continued, as the girl 
sprang sharply to her feet. , " You must away to the burgo- 
master at once. Tell him Caspar Zimmermann is missing, 
and that you suspect this Hoffmann of bein*^ concerned in his 
diappearance." 

" It was but the other day Caspar spoke of there being strange 
rumors afloat regarding these recruiting gentry, and laughed 
when I bade him take heed of them," said Gredel, struggling 
bravely with her tears. 

" Even so. There is much talk in the town that Hans 
Klopstock was kidnapped to serve the King of Prussia. It 
may well be that Caspar has met the like fate. But quick, 
this is no time to loiter. Away with you to Herr Passauer, 
and leave me to rouse the townsfolk. There are plenty of lads 
on the north quarter will show their teeth when they hear 
what Martha Schurtz has to tell them. Courage, Gredel ; 
Caspar's life may depend upon your being a brave-hearted 
woman now. One look at you before you go !" cried the 
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chambermaid, excitedly, as she seized her mistress by the 
shoulders and gazed keenly into her face. " That will do," 
she said. " Tell Herr Passauer your story quickly and plainly, 
and urge him to close the city gates. Caspar's life hangs on 
your words, remember, in all likelihood, — or his liberty, which 
is the same thing. Now go, and God speed you, and recollect 
you have no time to weep at present." 

" Never fear me, Martha !" exclaimed Gredel, with spirit ; 
" I will show myself worthy of your example. It shall not 
be said of me that I made no fight for my lover. Caspar 
shall have no cause to complain that I was crying when I might 
have been doing." And with mantling cheeks the girl sped 
away rapidly on her mission. 

Martha gazed after her young mistress for a moment, and 
then murmured, " Yes, he was trapped into that box, I will go 
bail on it. If that arch-thief Hoffmann and that chest leave 
Zweidorf without its being examined, my mind misgives me 
that Gredel will have lost a lover and King Friedrich have 
gained a grenadier. But I must away too ; I have to rouse 
the town, and I'd as lief trust to the lads of the north quarter 
to keep the city gates as Herr Passauer and the civic guard. 
They afe likelier, at all events, to set about it quicker when 
they hear my stem. Stopping egress from the town just now 
is the most impmant thing. Heaven send we are but in 
time ! I would fain square accounts with that villainous 
sergeant, at all events." And Martha's black eye sparkled 
viciously as she also dashed into the street. 

It may be that she had angry reminiscences connected with 
her last interview with Hoffmann. She had meant to twist 
him round her fingers, and never doubted but what she could 
do so, yet the Jesuitical sergeant had somewhat made a fool of 
her upon that occasion. Martha was not the sort of woman 
to forget the affront then put upon her ; and, with all her 
genuine loyalty to the lovers, there was doubtless a spark of 
malice that lent a zest to her present proceedings. As she 
said herself, she would like to be quits with that wily non- 
commissioned officer. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Hoffmann's march. 



It was with his heart in his mouth and his trapped victim 
in a country cart that Sergeant Hoffmann commenced his 
journey. He and his men escorted the lumbering vehicle 
slowly up the Ost Strass, which led almost direct from the 
luckless carpenter's residence to the " Hinter-Pforte," or 
northern gate of the town. They had but a short distance to 
go before arriving at the barrier, and their way lay through 
the lower and poorer quarter of the city, — a part in which 
the inhabitants were little likely to throw too curious an eye 
upon their departure, being themselves much habituated to 
hasty exits and entrances consequent upon their nefarious 
dealings both within and without the walls. All this had been 
carefully taken into account by Von Hompesch when he pro- 
jected his bold design. He calculated that, except perhaps a 
few questions at the gate, — questions mightily to be curtailed 
too by a liberal douceur as drink-money to the guard, — Hoff- 
mann would encounter no difficulty about leaving the town. 
The worthy sergeant himself had expostulated much with his 
officer on the risk he would incur ; " hanging-matter for me 
should the chest be opened," urged Hoffmann, vehemently. 
" Certain death for you if you disobey orders," retorted his 
superior, sharply : " if that lying tongue of thine fail to bam- 
boozle these frowsy citizens of the burgher guard it were as 
well stopped wagging at once, seeing no more use is to be 
had of it." So, like a hunted fox, the sergeant was driven 
to betake himself to the open, and fly from the more 
urgent danger in face of the one that looked more feasible to 
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escape from. He thought, too, that once he gained King 
Friedrich's lines his neck was safe, and had arrived at the 
conclusion that further stay in Zweidorf was fraught with 
much danger to all of them. It would be something at all 
events, argued this worthy, to get well out of the town before 
their malpractices came to light, and he felt that the case of 
Hans Klopstock was liable to be ventilated more thoroughly 
ere long. " Too many rogues cognizant of the truth of that 
business," thought Hoffmann, "for the facts to be much 
lonarer concealed." 

So, as I said before, the sergeant with considerable trepida- 
tion and misgiving urged his horse up the street in the direc- 
tion of the northern gate. 

If he possessed but little physical courage, Hoffmann was 
not of that kind whose energies and acuteness are paralyzed by 
danger. Far from it. If he resembled the hare in his readi- 
ness to fly peril in any shape, he also resembled her in his 
doublings to escape it. The greater the risk the more fertile 
he in his resources to avert that inevitable destiny that his 
captain so genially predicted for him. He had been in many 
delicate situations in his time, and had so far contrived to 
cheat the gallows by his own unaided adroitness. If he was 
nervously uncomfortable about his present business, he was by 
no means despairing. He was habituated to sweat with hor- 
rible trepidation at the time, and look back with Gascon brag- 
gadocio the hazard once passed. It is the fate of those who 
embrace the profession of knave with imperfect nerve for the 
vocation. But the little party reached the gate, and the 
Unter-officier in charge thereof calls upon them to halt, and 
demands, "What's in the chest?" 

" We'd best sit down here, friend," replied the sergeant, 
" for on my oath the catalogue's too long to enumerate dry- 
lipped. Run over to the ' Bush,' one of you," he continued, 
addressing himself to his own men, " and fetch us a measure 
of wine ; and see you make speed with it, for my tongue 
cleaves to my mouth even now. Methinks the captain's ward- 
robe will suffer little by a few minutes' delay." 
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" Ha, ha!" laughed the oflficer of the civic guard. " Like 
a true soldier, you'll not quit Zweidorf without a stirrup-cup. 
But I heard uot you were going." 

" It were not likely. Captain von Hompesch, I take it, 
would scarce wish it to come to King Friedrich's ears that he 
sent a sergeant's guard about with his old clothes. Pretty 
employment for his Majesty's veterans, escorting their oflficer's 
linen to the wash ; and that's what we'll come to next, I sup- 
pose," growled Hoffmann. 

" Tut, tut, man ! don't be put out. Just let me look at the 
top of the chest, for form's sake, while they are fetching the 
wine, and then we can have a talk and a tankard quietly be- 
fore you start." 

" Don't be put out !" retorted Hoffmann, angrily, " with a 
thirty miles' march before me, and the privilege of keeping 
watch and ward over Captain von Hompesch's boots, breeches, 
and such like gear during it. Donner and blitzen, comrade, 
but when one has served, that is pretty work to be set to." 

" In good truth you might be worse employed. Nay, I 
mean," continued the civic guardsman, deprecatingly, " on 
service of more danger." 

" I would it were," said Hoffmann, twirling his moustache 
fiercely ; " there were some small credit in it then. Danger is 
to the soldier as the air he breathes; an it were but a con- 
traband cargo even that necessitated running you through the 
guts ere I could pass the gate, there had been some satisfac- 
tion in it. But a heap of worn-out raiment — faugh ! Are 
there not traffickers for such gear in Zweidorf, that he could 
have rid himself of it?" 

He of the civic guard looked somewhat awry at Hoffmann's 
cool propounding of his views concerning the running of a 
contraband cargo without the walls, — a view apparently taken 
with slight regard to his, the civic guard's, comfort or digestion. 

" Duty is duty," he responded, in somewhat hesitating man- 
ner, " and the order of the council is that all carts leaving the 
city be examined at the gates. So just lift the lid of your 
chest, Herr Hoffmann, a moment : a mere glimpse will suffice." 
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" That you may make mock of my charge," responded the 
sergeant, fiercely. "It is well the sternest disciplinarian in 
our service is my captain, or I'd say confiscate the cart and its 
contents, and deem myself well quit of it, ere I'd be put to 
such ridicule before my own men. But here comes the wine. 
We'll drink fair weather and light roads ere we do anything 
else." 

The civic guardsman, an intimate of Hoifmann's and a toss- 
pot of the first water, was little loath. The sergeant filled 
out two brimming beakers, and the cart meanwhile, with its 
ticklish contents, stood quietly in the shadow of the gate, — 
contents fatal as gunpowder to its escort should the lid of 
that chest be raised, and raised it ought to be ere quitting the 
town, according to the laws of the municipal council. 

Sergeant HoiFmann, quite awake to the fact that every min- 
ute's delay endangers the safety of his neck, still sips his wine 
with commendable deliberation. The sergeant feels that undue 
haste here would simply precipitate the catastrophe he dreads. 
Despite his outward composure and farouche bearing, he sits 
upon thorns, with ears pricked to catch signs of any tumult in 
the city. He knoyrs that it will not be long ere Caspar Zim- 
mermann is missei], and has a fair conception that it is likely 
to raise a storm when discovered. His anxiety to be well out- 
side the walls is intense. But then he must also achieve that 
without examination of the contents of the chest. 

"Ticklish work; a question of time only," thinks Hoff- 
mann. He knows this Haggermann of the city guard. Can 
he but get enough wine into him, he will not trouble himself 
further about the chest. But time is just what Hoflinann 
knows he can ill afford to spare. He pushes the liquor about 
briskly ; his satellites have done their errand well, and there 
is no stint of wine for the parting cup ; nor do the soldiers — 
old hands at this kidnapping work — omit to pass it freely 
among the guard. They also are aware that their necks are 
in jeopardy should that cart-load of theirs fail to pass the gate 
successlully. 

Officer Haggermann warms over his tankard. 
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" So you'd have gone the length of putting cold steel into 
me, old fox, sooner than not run a contraband load out of 
Zweidorf. Donner I but that's not the way to say good-by to 
an old comrade," says Officer Haggermann, laughing. 

"Bah! we must do what we're ordered," returned Hoff- 
mann, with a wink ; " but if I'd put my sword through the 
skirts of your coat I'd have called you run through, you un- 
derstand." 

Haggermann laughed loud. 

"Here's a toast for you," he cried, "^The captain's boots 
and breeches, and may breeched men never be sent on so boot- 
less an errand.' Ha, my jolly sergeant, that reminds you of 
some of the gay evenings we've passed at the *Bush,' eh?" 

" In a bumper," cried Hoffmann, " fill up, old comrade — 
there, that's so," he continued, as he filled Haggermann's cup 
to the brim. " To the civic guard of Zweidorf, mine ancient," 
exclaimed Hoffmann, once more replenishing the glasses. 
" Drink me that fairly and squarely, and then I'm for the 
road." 

Once more Haggermann drained his beaker to the dregs. 

" Forward, my lads," cried Hoffmann, gayly : " the sun gets 
low, and we've a weary tramp before us. Quick, away with 
you." 

" But there's the chest," said Haggermann, with semi- 
drunken gravity. 

" Yes, old comrade, and there are the ribs," retorted Hoff- 
mann, as he smote the civic guardsman pretty smartly therein. 
" Adieu, old friend : I'll send youljack the pawn-tickets of the 
captain's wardrobe. 'Twill make you merry at the * Bush,' to 
see what an officer's cast-off raiment be worth, which he has 
thought fit to detach an old sergeant and four veterans to guard. 
Once more, farewell." And Hoffmann followed his men and 
cart rapidly through the gate. 

Haggermann stared after them for a few seconds in drunken 
silence. 

" Ought to have looked in chest," he muttered ; " order of 
council — council strict just now. Might want to know how 
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many boots. Made good joke, though, very funny — ^tell joke 
to council if they inquire.'* And, with an inebriated chuckle 
at his own conceit, Officer Haggermann returned to his guard. 

Sergeant Hoffmann scarcely ventured to look round until he 
had placed a good mile between himself and Zweidorf. Then, 
with a huge breath of satisfaction, he called a halt. 

" Humph !" he grunted ; " our necks. Max, are a thought 
safer than they've been for the last hour." 

" It must be pesky close lying inside there," replied the sol- 
dier addressed, with a grin. " The sooner you take him out, 
sergeant, the better for his health, I ween." 

" Tush, lad ! his lungs we'll trust are strong as his arms. 
He'd like enough be troublesome if we let him free just yet. 
Forward again. We must compass the camp ere we stop for 
good." 

" There'd be little fight in him now, I'm thinking," said 
the soldier, " but there'd probably be little march in him either : 
so perchance he's as well as he is. 'Twas clever trapping of 
thine, Hoffmann, that lured one of his inches into so close a 
cage." 

" Ay, lad, it was neatly done. No blackbird ever hopped 
under a sieve for com readier than this fellow into this prison 
of his own building. You big fellows. Max, outgrow your 
brains grievously. Oafs all of you after you rise six feet in 
your stockings, and fit only to be ordered about by us who've 
retained our wit at the expense of our stature. Never mind, 
lad," continued the sergeant ; " don't be down-hearted ; you 
do your best with those great hulking bodies of yours ; but 
always be thankful you've those among you who betook them- 
selves to growing in brain instead of in inches. Look at King 
Friedrich, God bless him, didn't he stop at a reasonable height. 
Why ? for fear his intellect might deteriorate if he ran up like 
a young sapling. 'Tis the business of the little. Max, to di- 
rect the physical power of the big." 

Max said nothing, but consoled himself with a grimace un- 
obseiTed by the sergeant. He was quite aware of this weak- 
ness of his superior, and had heard him dilate many a time upon 
E 9 G 
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how nature compensated men for want of stature by endowing 
them with higher brain-power. It was the sergeant's sore point. 
In an army wherein the chief placed such ridiculous value on 
physique, HoiFmann, conspicuously deficient in that point, was 
wont at times to wax very bitter on the subject, and ever strenu- 
ously maintained that men's brains were great in proportion as 
their bodies were small. He was given to brag much on this 
question, and to insinuate that King Friedrich had selected 
him for the delicate duties upon which he was mostly employed 
in entire recognition of such theory. 

Scant, however, was Hoffmann's halt. There was danger 
yet, he thought, of being followed from Zwcidorf should 
Caspar Zimmermann be speedily missed, and that was a cir- 
cumstance the sergeant looked upon as quite liable to happen. 
He and his escort were speedily on their way once more, nor did 
they again tarry to rest until they had placed six miles between 
themselves and the city. 

" Ten minutes, lads, just to rinse your mouths, settle your 
belts, and look at this volunteer of ours. Then onwards we 
tramp, for jail fever threatens us till we make King Friedrich's 
camp ; an we stretch not our legs, it may hap those greasy 
burghers we have left behind may stretch our necks for us. 
Should they overtake us we are like to see Zweidorf from mid- 
air, my children. So I counsel you to pay little regard to getting 
foot-sore for the next twelve hours or so. Here, Max, let's 
lift the lid and see how this carpenter looks after being coffined 
these three hours." 

In good sooth it was about time, for when they opened the 
chest, Caspar Zimmermann lay an apparent corpse within • it. 
Pale, senseless, and with closed eyes, the luckless carpenter had 
apparently been suffocated in the prison his hands had wrought. 

They dashed water in his face, loosed his neckerchief, and, rais- 
ing his head, turned it toward the fresh summer breeze ; but for 
some minutes Caspar lay prone and motionless. At last a flick- 
ering of the eyelids, a twitching of the mouth, and a convulsive 
quivering of the great limbs gave token of returning animation. 
They forced some potent spirit between the white lips, and then. 
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with two or three wild gasps and a shiver of his whole frame, 
Zimmerman n's wellnigh departed spirit again asserted itself. 
His eyes opened, he gazed wildly round him, and feebly endeav- 
ored to sit up. But the eifort was more than he could accom- 
pUsh, and once more he fell back nerveless and helpless. An- 
other gulp of the spirits which that old buveur Hoffmann pre- 
sented to his lips, and he faltered forth, " Where am I ?" 

" On your road to serve King Friedrich," answered the 
sergeant, with a low chuckle. " In the hands of those who 
know what is best for you, and vowed so proper a man should 
never waste his life in plank-shearing. Courage, my son ; you 
shall never throw away time again in the making of wooden 
surtouts that fit thee so indifferently. You are bound now to 
follow the drum and taste the intoxication of military re- 
nown." 

" My Gk)d I" exclaimed the luckless Caspar. " Gredel ! 
Gredel ! what will become of thee ?" 

" Bah! Herr Zimmermann," cried Hoffmann, " i' faith, if 
you'll trust an old soldier's judgment, she will mighty soon 
console herself. A fresh quarter, a fresh sweetheart, is the rule 
of all who follow the drum, and the women, bless their bright 
eyes, construe the axiom even more liberally than we do, and 
deem it no great harm if they have two at a time." 

By this, Caspar's senses had returned to him, and, though 
still too weak to offer any physical resistance, he was capable 
of remonstrance. 

" Herr Hoffmann," he said, " I am here against my will. 
This is kidnapping, trepanning of the grossest kind. If you 
set me not at liberty forthwith, there will be a heavy reckoning 
demanded of you by the council of Zweidorf.'* 

" That for Zwefdorf and its council !" retorted Hoffmann, 
with a snap of his fingers. " Poof ! my friend, I risked my 
neck in good earnest to bring you out of the city ; it's little 
likely I'm to be frightened by threats of what the thick-headed 
citizens can do now. Forward again, lads. Never mind the 
chest there : it's served its turn. You, my friend, I think had 
best ride, at all events for the present." 
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At a signal from Hoffmann, Caspar was immediately pinioned 
by the soldiers, and, the carpenter having been again placed 
in the cart, the party resumed their march. 

The sergeant was a good practical commander, and power- 
fully impressed with the danger of loitering on the road, — mis- 
adventure from Zweidorf, he thought, should he linger on his 
way, and hanging-matter, little doubt of it, for one Sergeant 
Hoffmann, should he be overtaken by a party from that city. 
Little wonder he pushed strenuously on with small consid- 
eration for the legs of his men. The soldiers too were quite 
aware that it behoved them, as they valued their necks, not to 
be overtaken. 

A couple of hours before noon next day, and, tired, foot-sore, 
and weary, Hoffmann and his party, escorting their victim still 
pinioned in the cart, entered the lines of King Friedrich's 
great camp at Mulich, having accomplished some thirty miles 
in eighteen hours. Of a surety the stimulus of a halter behind 
him develops the capabilities of a man's legs to their fullest 
extent. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE RAISING OF ZWEIDORF. 

Gredel with heart full of high resolve — ^heart beating in- 
deed tumultuously at the thought of her lover's danger — gulps 
bravely down a strong inclination to weep, and speeds like a 
lapwing across to the town-hall upon leaving Caspar Zimmer- 
mann's workshop. Has not Martha declared that Caspar's 
life may hang upon her promptness ? that upon the nimble- 
ness of her tongue and heels may rest whether she shall ever 
see her lover again ? 

Woman, if she be true woman, can mostly postpone her 
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tears in such case to more favorable opportunity. It were 
time enough to sit down and cry when she has done all she 
can think of to rescue her sweetheart from the perils that 
environ him. 

Gredel finds Burgomaster Passauer deeply engaged in the 
promulgation of petty orders for the better regulation of Zwei- 
dorf generally. He listens with visible trepidation to the 
girl's vehement, impetuous story. 

" Order the closing of all the city gates, I entreat you," 
cries Gredel, with tear-sufFused eyes. " If I am deceived in 
my conjecture, no great harm can come of it ; but if Caspar 
is once spirited without the town, ah ! who, Herr Passauer, 
shall restore him to me ? It is I, his betrothed, who ask this 
at your hands. I have come to you on sufficient grounds, and 
I pray you act promptly in this matter. On me be the blame 
if my conjecture be worthless, but let me implore you to lose 
no time in ordering the gates to be closed. On my knees I 
crave this favor." And Gredel Sydow sank at the magistrate's 
feet in the fervor of her appeal. 

"Get up, child, get up!" cried the burgomaster. "Some 
such practices have these gentry been accused of before. I will 
give orders at once that the city gates be closed, and request 
the attendance of Baron von Hompesch here immediately." 

The burgomaster was a man of timorous, vacillating dispo- 
sition. From the first he had disapproved of the establish- 
ment of the Prussian recruiting-party in Zweidorf, but he had 
lacked resolution to refuse the necessary permission. A dan- 
gerous and powerful neighbor King Friedrich, thought Bur- 
gomaster Passauer, and our liege lord of Saxony not likely to 
be of much weight in any quarrel we may have with him. 
Safest to keep on good terms with King Friedrich, and trust 
that our citizens are wiser than to take service under him. 
This affair looked like one of those complications which the 
burgomaster would fain avoid. 

Although he spoke Gredel fair, it was in a very dilatory 
fashion that he issued his orders concerning the closing of the 
city gates, and with some misgiving that he ordered that the 

9* 
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insolent Captain von Hompesch should be brought before him. 
That officer had treated the council with much contemptuous 
indifference in the affair of Hans Klopstock, and Herr Pass- 
auer rather shuddered at the idea of once more coming in con- 
tact with that haughty soldier. 

Still, the disappearance of so well-known a citizen as Caspar 
Zimmermann was not to be overlooked. It was not to be sup- 
posed that Zweidorf — always a tumultuous, unruly community 
— would bear that quietly ; more especially when the Rose of 
Zweidorf, as Gredel was sometimes called, openly accused Von 
Hompesch and his men of being guilty of foul play concerning 
Caspar. The worthy burgomaster was in a state of great 
trepidation. On the one hand the mob, — and mobs in those 
days dealt out wild vengeful retribution at short notice to their 
rulers at times; on the other, the Prussian king, powerful, 
near at hand, and prompt to resent outrage to his servants. 
Never was timorous chief magistrate in more awkward pre- 
dicament. He did what such time-serving heads of commu- 
nities mostly do upon such occasions, — he tried to stand well 
with both parties. He sent a private note to Von Hompesch 
bidding him look to his safety, and then dispatched orders to 
close the gates and bring that contumacious offender to his 
presence. 

Of this juggling Gredel knew nothing. She sat still and 
silent in the council-chamber, awaiting the result of the bur- 
gomaster's measures. 

But there was another than Herr Passauer taking measures 
in the city just now, — measures, too, calculated to make that 
double-faced magistrate stand aghast with dismay did he but 
know of them. A maenad was invoking the democratic ele- 
ment he so dreaded, and the populace were responding briskly 
to her call. 

Martha Schurtz made no idle boast when she declared that 
she might perchance raise more rapid investigation of the con- 
tents of that mysterious chest than the constituted authorities. 
The girl knew the strong composition of that mob element, so 
common in cities of those parts, even more thoroughly than 
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the rulers who professed to control it. Like her mistress, she 
too sped quickly on her errand. 

" Club and bludgeon, citizens, club and bludgeon," she cried, 
in shrill maenadic tones, like a Demoiselle Theroigne of later 
times, as she leaped upon a stall in the market-place. ^^ Hand 
to the swOrd and bolt to the gate, an you would not have your 
young men kidnapped from your midst. Bah ! I talk not 
to you, driveling cowards as ye are," she exclaimed, sneeringly 
addressing the men. " You bow your necks to the Prussian, 
and let him pick you for slaughter like bullocks at a fair. 
'Tis the women of Zweidorf I want. When our lovers' 
courage waxes faint, sweethearts, it is time we women should 
show the stuff we are made of. Here is Caspar Zimmermann 
kidnapped from our midst this day, as Hans Klopstock was 
but a few weeks back. Not clear of the town yet, packed in 
a chest, like a herring in a cask, and who will take upon him- 
self to close the gates and save Caspar's liberty ? Not the 
men, for they lack daring. Not the magistrates, for they'd 
fain hold council, and, while they hold council. Hen* Zimmer- 
mann, like Klopstock, is borne out of reach. It is we, dames 
and maidens, must stop this slave-trading. To the gates, and 
at once, women of Zweidorf, and see ye nothing passes till this 
story be looked into." 

"Have you good grounds, Martha, for what you say?'* 
asked a stalwart young man among the crowd whom her ad- 
dress had by this time collected. 

" You hear him !" cried Martha, with a scornful laugh. 
"Like our rulers, he'd fain take evidence upon the case, and 
hold himself justified in acting after the opportunity had gone 
by. These men, ah! they act by reason, that means in ten 
days' time; but we women," cried Martha, in shrill, defiant 
tones, " we act by instinct, and that means at once. To the 
gates then, citizenesses, and see that not a mouse pass your 
ward till noon to-morrow." 

There was no lack of men among Martha's audience, and 
their cheeks flushed and their brows darkened under the lash 
of her pitiless tongue. 
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" It is foul shame ou the council, their sluggishness in this 
matter," cried a sharp, wizened little man, whose dress denoted 
him a cobbler. 

" It is viler shame on the men of Zweidorf," retorted 
Martha, sharply, " that their own hands cannot right their 
wrongs. You'd best go home, Johann Miilhausen," she con- 
tinued, addressing the speaker. " 'Tis your wife lies in more 
danger from the Prussian crimpers than you, and, 'fore George, 
she'd give them more trouble, to boot." 

A burst of laughter from the mob greeted Martha's speech, 
for the cobbler's wife was a very amazon in stature, and noted 
for her shrewish temper. 

Suddenly a tall swart young fellow pushed his way to the 
front, and, confronting Martha, exclaimed, roughly, — 

" Curb that gibing tongue of thine for an instant, Martha, 
and answer me in good faith : do you deem Caspar Zimmer- 
mann has been foully dealt with ?" 

"I do,'' rejoined Martha, " and hold, moreover, that could 
you but get the city gates closed at once you would save him, 
and might judge for yourselves of the treachery of these Prus- 
sians. Max Bauer, you can raise the lads of the north quar- 
ter by lifting your finger. Do it, and that right quickly. If 
I speak without warrant, you know well upon whom to wreak 
your wrath." 

" The girl speaks fair," cried Max, as he sprang lightly to 
her side. " Suspicion of this kidnapping has been current too 
long. The council doze when they should be doing. Hein- 
rich, raise the people as you go along, and look you to the east 
gate. Karl, take you the west, and see that nothing pass either 
in or out without strict investigation. For me, I will be an- 
swerable for the Hinter-Pforte. Above all, let not one of those 
Prussians leave the city upon any pretext whatever. We'll 
know what's come of Caspar Zimmermann before we have 
done. Up, citizens, up ! when our rulers lack energy, it be- 
hoves us to right ourselves. This wench speaks truly, the 
women will cry shame on us if we submit longer to be trapped 
like half-tamed deer by the Piiissians. The gates, citizens, the 
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gates. We'll give these myrmidons of King Friedrich short 
shrifl, an we take them red-handed in such treason. Quick 
away, lads : the girl says right, if we move not to save our 
comrades 'tis their sweethearts and sisters must bestir them- 
selves. Such disgrace we could ill stomach, my masters. To 
the gates, then, and if these gentry have done us wrong we'll 
not ask the council to clear the score for us." 

A fierce shout responded to the speaker's wild harangue, and 
the mob, which had been for some minutes waxing ripe for 
mischief, ranged themselves rapidly under the leaders Max 
Bauer had indicated. He, a wild and most democratic young 
locksmith, was ever a prominent leader in all tumults in Zwei- 
dorf, — had suffered incarceration indeed more than once at the 
hands of the council for carrying out that favorite theory of 
his, that it behoved the men of Zweidorf to right their wrongs 
themselves without calling in the assistance of the constituted 
authorities. A hard, shrewd, contumacious citizen, with slight 
reverence for his betters unless they showed themselves such 
upon stronger gi'ounds than the mere accident of birth or wealth, 
— one of those men who come to the top in times of revolution, 
unless their career be nipped in the bud by the jail, gallows, 
or other small matter of that description, as too often happens 
to such thorough-going reformers, — apt to use his influence to 
loose the mob of Zweidorf on slender foundation, and no whit 
more capable of holding the same in hand than such dema- 
gogues generally, — fitter instrument for her purpose Martha 
could scarce have hit upon. 

Captain von Hompesch meanwhile has duly received Bur- 
gomaster Passauer's friendly intimation, and smiles grimly on 
receipt thereof. " Hoffmann knew the scum better than I 
thought," he muttered. *' If this democratic caldron is going 
to seethe, I've played my cards to little purpose. But these 
popular outcries are for the most part mere windy oration and 
froth. If I'd but a regiment of Brandenburg dragoons, I would 
guarantee nought came of their turbulence and outcry. As it 
is, I must simply await the upshot of the affair." 

The captain had been accustomed to stem repression of such 
a* 
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anarchies of the populace, and thought inwardly that a few 
weeks of his rule would much benefit the citizens of Zweidorf, 
— a point upon which the inhabitants would perhaps hardly 
have coincided. 

Von Hompesch had no intention of flying the town upon 
mere report of danger to himself. He had braved greater 
perils than this in his day, and was not at all the man to throw 
down his cards before the game was irretrievably lost. " If the 
council be worth their salt,'* he mused, " they'll soon whip 
these hounds to their kennels." At this moment the shouts 
of the excited populace in response to Max Bauer's harangue 
fell upon his ears. 

" Municipal councils," quoth the captain to himself, " are 
wont to be timorous and hesitating in action. It were as well 
perhaps I prepared for the mob getting the upper hand." And 
with this sententious reflection Von Hompesch betook himself 
to the stable of the " Golden Eagle" and saddled and bridled 
his horse. 

This done, he sallied forth to look into the state of aflairs 
with his own eyes, and had barely passed the gate of the 
hostelrie when he was met by an official messenger craving his 
presence before the council. 

With his sword under his arm the captain made his way 
towards the town-hall, but ere he had got half-way across the 
market-place he was descried by the mob. " Ha ! here comes 
the head kidnapper himself," shrieked the crowd. " Here, 
citizens, comes the chief trafficker in bone and sinew. Here 
comes the man-stealer," screamed the women, " who sells our 
sweethearts and brothers to the Prussian." Maenadic element 
shrill, violent, and vehement as is usual in all popular tumult. 
" Bring him before the council," cried the men. "Seize him, 
and bind him, and let him make answer to what has become 
of Caspar Zimmermann." 

" Hang him from the cross in the centre of the market," 
yelled an unkempt slatternly woman. " Let him die a slaver's 
doom, and that quickly. If there be men among ye, he'll 
never live to see the council-chamber." 
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The captain was no coward, but the temper of the mob 
flashed across him in an instant. He could win his way to 
that council-chamber he never doubted if he thought fit, but 
should he ever win his way back ? Were those timorous 
burghers able to protect him if he ever reached there ? In an 
instant Von Hompesch decided, no ; the game was up, and it 
behoved him to look to his own safety. He turned and walked 
slowly towards the " Golden Eagle." To turn your back upon 
a rabble is like turning your back upon a dog or a bull : it is 
an incentive to attack. All mobs, like hounds, are given to 
run the creature that flies from them, and that of Zweidorf 
formed no exception to this rule. With a roar they followed 
upon the tracks of the retreating soldier, and more than one 
missile was aimed at him by the many-handed. Gradually 
they closed upon him, but Von Hompesch turned fiercely on 
his assailants, and his sabre flashed bright and keen in the sun- 
light as, in deep guttural earnest tones, he cried, — 

" Are you tired of your lives, men, or think you I fear to 
use my claws ? I'll leave such mark on him who first comes 
within reach of my sword, that his mistress shall scarce recog- 
nize him when the blood's done flowing." 

His savage speech and gesture made the mob recoil. Those 
nearest could read the fierce light of battle in the speaker's 
eyes, and knew that it would fare ill with him who should first 
seek to grapple with the Prussian captain. Von Hompesch 
retreated slowly towards the " Golden Eagle" with defiant front 
and gleaming sabre. Foot by foot the yelling crowd followed 
him, but none dared trust himself within sweep of that trucu- 
lent steel. The captain had resolved quick as lightning on 
his proceedings. Let him but once gain the gateway of the 
" Golden Eagle," and he felt himself assured of safety. 

He had reached within a few yards of that haven when Max 
Bauer, whom the cries of the mob had recalled from his way 
to the Hinter-Pforte, rushed impetuously to the front armed 
with a sledge-hammer. Von Hompesch retreated somewhat 
more rapidly than before, being somewhat anxious to arrive 
at the gateway. Bauer interpreting this as a sign of dismay 
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on his adversary's part, dashed boldly upon him, crying, " Yield, 
you crimping slave-dealer, lest worse come to you," leveling a 
furious blow at the captain as he did so. 

*' Ah ! you will have it then?" exclaimed Von Hompesch, 
as, dexterously evading Max Bauer's stroke, his sabre flashed 
bright in the sun and stretched the luckless blacksmith sense- 
less on the pavement. Then, with eyes glittering with pas- 
sion, the Prussian dashed fiercely in upon the mob, and for a 
few seconds struck sharply right and left, leaving his mark 
with every stroke. The rabble recoiled with dismay, tumbling 
over each other in their haste to escape from the reach of that 
relentless swordsman. Ere they had recovered from their 
panic. Von Hompesch had disappeared within the archway, 
and the gates of the " Golden Eagle" were barred in their 
faces. 

For a few minutes the crowd were paralyzed, — their leader 
to all appearance slain, and those foremost in the fray bearing 
bitter proofs of their quarry's prowess in the bleeding gashes 
his sword had wrought. But the multitude is scarcely to be 
cowed by one man much longer than he ceases to be aggres- 
sive, whether it be with sword, tongue, or pistol, and the 
mob speedily recovered courage and thundered furiously at 
the closed gates. This being apparently fraught with little 
danger, they then indulged themselves with much battering of 
the windows, and finally, having procured a ladder, some of 
the more adventurous made entrance through these latter, only to 
discover that the object of their vengeance had fled. Herr 
Sydow apparently had been so far the chief sufferer from his 
daughter's exertions ; for Max Bauer might be fairly said to 
have earned his own recompense. 

Having closed tho gates of the " Golden Eagle" in the faces 
of his assailants. Captain von Hompesch betook himself quickly 
to horse and rode sharply out of the back entrance of the 
court-yard of the inn. This, as may be remembered, led di- 
rectly into a labyrinth of squalid streets — a poverty, crime- 
stricken quarter of the city — that ran from thence in the di- 
rection of the Hinter-Pforte. Through these Von Hompesch 
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proceeded at a smart trot. Never had his sabre served him 
better, did he but know it, than when it stretched Max Bauer 
senseless on the pavement. But for that luckless demagogue 
having returned in hot haste at the wild cries of the populace 
upon the appearance of the captain, that gate had been hard 
closed to him. As it was, the noise of the tumult in the 
market-place had reached the ears of the guard who stood 
clustered around the gate, open-eyed and undecided. Officer 
Haggermann, much bemused in liquor, is there, trying to rally 
his faculties of comprehension, and extremely desirous to know 
" What's matter ?" 

Officer Haggermann, seeing a horseman approaching rapidly, 
resolves to interrogate him, and directs his men, also flushed 
with drink, to form across the gateway, determined to know 
" What's matter ?" forthwith. But it does not occur to Officer 
Haggermann to close the portal behind him, nor that the ad- 
vancing horseman may contemn his authority. 

Von Hompesch takes in the situation at a glance. Give 
them time to close that gate and he is lost. His mind is made 
up in an instant. He slackens his pace for a second or two, 
then, in reply to Officer Haggermann's demand to halt and 
" 'Splain what's matter?" drives the spurs into his horse, his 
sabre flashes quick from the scabbard, and, whirling it lightly 
round his head, he dashes through the panic-stricken guard 
like a meteor, the half-drunken burghers tumbling over each 
other in their anxiety to clear the way for that fell cavalier's 
charge. The hoofs of Von Hompesch's steed rang near half 
a mile away when Officer Haggermann, picking himself up 
from the ground on which the confused rush of his frightened 
soldiers had deposited him, once more demands, "What's all 
about? What's matter?" 

" The game is up in Zweidorf," muttered Von Hompesch, 
as he sped forward at a gallop. " Papa Sydow's ingots, I fear, 
I am never destined to dissipate. One satisfaction, my pretty 
Gredel, for all your scorn and bad taste : if I have had to fly 
I have taken that oaf of a carpenter with me as captive of my 
bow and spear. He'll murmur no more love-speeches in your 

10 
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ear. You'll bear me in mind, fair damsel, for some time to 
come; and if my friends of the regiment of Posen have not 
waxed slack of late in their ideas of discipline, I think Herr 
Zinmiormann will arrive at the conclusion it had been better 
for hiui had he never rivaled me in your love." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



GREDEL S RESOLVE. 

Gredel, with flushed cheeks and flashing eyes, paces the 
common room of the " Golden Eagle" that evening in mood 
scarce pleasant to encounter. She had heard the shouts of the 
mob as she sat in the town-hall, and been witness to the piti- 
able dismay of Burgomaster Passauer as the tumult gathered 
in strength. She had seen the wigs of the worshipful council 
wag again, as the fierce roar of that people they affected to 
control fell upon their ears. She had been witness of their 
conflicting, vacillating orders, and had marked the sense of 
relief that had lit up their anxious faces when the intelligence 
reached them that Von Hompesch and his men had escaped 
from the city ; and Gredel, in her hot righteous indignation, 
had vowed to herself that these timorous old burghers were 
no rulers to carry men's lives in their hands. 

Gredel thereby indicates why four-fifths of women are con- 
servative ; because they have reverence for constituted author- 
ity strongly administered. Once let them see that the sceptre 
is a mere word, and they leave the men far behind in their 
revolutionary ardor. It is not a republic they demand, but a 
despotism ; not a husband, but a master. 

Gredel in her present disposition is ill to deal with. No 
thought of weeping over her lover's disappearance possesses 
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her now. She is angry with herself, with Martha, with every- 
thing, with everybody ; especially does she rage against Burgo- 
master Passauer and his time-serving council. Some inkling 
that there was slight diligence used by the authorities to pre- 
vent the flight of the Prussians has Gredel ; that there was 
incompetence manifest among them she has seen with her own 
eyes, and, from the satisfaction they could scarce refrain from 
exhibiting upon hearing that Von Hompesch had won his 
way through, she inclines to think, much want of honesty 
also. Little conMniseration gets Papa Sydow, bewailing his 
broken casements, from his indignant daughter. 

" It serves you perfectly right, father. It would have been 
no moi^e than our due had there not been one stone left 
standing of the ' Golden Eagle.' We didn't deserve to thrive 
when we took to harboring kidnappers, man-stealers, and such 
like cattle." 

That Gredel's disposition is by no means mere milk and 
water, Martha is well aware ; but even the chambermaid 
stands aghast at the bitter tongue her mistress discovers to- 
night. Robbed of her mate, the doe develops somewhat of 
the tigress. 

Martha, having so far failed in her designs for the rescue 
of Caspar Zimmermann, feeling conscious of having been 
thoroughly outwitted by the crafty Hofiinann, and all-destitute 
of further device to suggest that might succor that hapless 
carpenter, sits silently spinning and inwardly trusting that 
Gredel's sharp speech may not set her own way. Bold and 
true of heart, too, is this girl, could she but see possible 
action to be taken in this matter. But all she could think of 
has been tried, and the result is that Caspar Zimmermann has 
been kidnapped by these accursed Prussians, and that Max 
Bauer lies in grievous case in the hospital of Zweidorf, with 
warrant out against him for inciting riot and other tempestuous 
upheaval. 

" And you," cries Gredel, stopping suddenly in her stormy 
pacing and confronting the handmaiden fiercely, " what have 
you to say, now all your fine schemes are blown to shreds 
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and have served Caspar no whit ? What next have you to 
propose ? Quick, wench, cudgel your brains. You bade me 
not weep once to-day when I should be doing. I dried mine 
eyes at your bidding. Tear shall dull them no more till I 
wait for Caspar's death or shed them from impotent wrath to 
revenge him. Think yoi;i I'll abandon him so easily ? No ; 
by the Virgin I swear I'll leave no stone unturned for his 
rescue till I find- the turf lies over his head." 

" Gredel," said Martha, rising, " indeed I counseled you my 
best. I did all I could think of myself, though, alas ! with- 
out avail. That I was right in my conjecture that Caspar was 
entrapped into that fatal chest, and so smuggled without the 
city gates, I feel confident. I will stand to you in anything, 
but, Gredel, I am fain to confess I can see nothing we can do 
further than put pressure on the council to require strict inves- 
tigation from King Friedrich of the case." 

" The council !" cried Gredel, wdth bitter scorn. " I saw 
enough of Burgomaster Passauer and the council to-day. 
Had they shown but the promptitude of men and the spirit of 
a sparrow, the Prussians would never have won through the 
gates. Small help we're like to get from shivering hearts like 
theirs, I ween. They fear this King Friedrich as if he was 
the foul fiend himself. No, Martha, 'tis ourselves must help 
ourselves. Caspar's safety, nay, life, you said to-day, rested 
on me. It does yet, and I'll not fail him. But how to serve 
him? how to serve him?" And Gredel once more resumed 
her tempestuous pacing up and down the room. 

Martha sat silent; quick-witted as she was, the business 
now seemed altogether beyond righting in Zweidorf. She had 
no more reverence or belief in Burgomaster Passauer and the 
council than her mistress, but Caspar Zimmermann once 
clearly trepanned and. in the hands of the Prussians, and 
Martha could see no course to take in his behalf, save the 
invocation of their rulers on the subject. Such flabby repre- 
sentation as they might make, Martha augured little good of. 
Herr Zimmermann she deemed trapped, nor likely to escape 
from the toils for time undefinable. They had done all they 
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could. She could suggest nothing more. How a powerful 
man like Caspai- could have been so easily tricked, was beyond 
Martha's comprehension, but that he had been, somehow, got 
into that chest, the girl held fixed as that the sun shone in the 
heavens. What foul play had led to it? Had he been 
dragged ? the time seemed scarce to admit of it. Violence 
would have aroused the neighbors. It was a circumstance 
past comprehension. Yet there stood the fact, clear and in- 
dubitable. Von Hompesch and his men were gone, and Herr 
Zimmermann and the chest gone with them. 

Suddenly Gredel stops abruptly in her walk, and exclaims, 
" You say you will stand to me in aught I may require of you, 
Martha. Good ! I am about to put you to the test. I may 
depend upon you?" she continued, interrogatively, with a 
quick glance of her blue eyes. 

"That you may," replied the chambermaid, earnestly. 
" Show me but how I can serve you and Caspar, and trust me 
to do my best. Tis my wit, not my will, fails me. I can 
think of nothing that may help him." 

" Listen," said Gredel. " I have heard that this Prussian 
king, if he be a hard man, is a just man. I intend to make 
trial of whether rumor speaks truth in this matter." 

Martha said nothing, but gazed with deep curiosity into her 
mistress's face. 

" His great camp is but ten leagues or so distant, and men 
say he is there, commanding in person. Martha, I mean to 
go to this camp of Mulich. I mean to ask Caspar's liberty 
from his majesty's own self. It is his own lips should deal 
out reprimand to these villains who break the laws in his name, 
and trepan honest citizens from their lawful callings. If he 
be just, as men say, he will right Caspar's wrongs ; if he be 
not, God help me and Caspar, for we shall need it sorely." 

Martha listened to her mistress's speech in mute astonish- 
ment. Gredel spoke in quiet resolute tones, very different 
from the fierce splenetic talk she had waged previous to 
arriving at this determination. 

"But how do you expect to win your way to the king's 

10* H 
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presence, Gredel ?'* inquired the chambermaid. " These kings 
are not so easily come at as our councillors here in Zweidorf. 
Plain folks like you and I will find it hard, I trow, to get 
speech with him." 

" I don't know ; time enough to think of that when we 
reach Mulich. But when one loves, Martha, and the fulfill- 
ment of that love depends upon our own exertions, there is 
nothing impossible. Had you told me yesterday," continued 
Gl-redel, with a faint smile, " that I could dare face the burgo- 
master and council as I did but a few hours siftce, I had said 
you nay. Yet my heart failed me not this afternoon." 

Martha could scarce conceal her surprise. That Gredel was 
in no way deficient in spirit she had known for some time past ; 
but that this girl, who had at the first discovery of her lover's 
danger appeared so broken down and helpless, had required 
the rousing of her own sharp tongue to urge her to do what 
in Martha's eyes seemed to offer the sole chance of rescuing 
Caspar from the trap into which he had fallen, should now 
with high resolve project what the chambermaid viewed as a 
very desperate undertaking indeed, filled her with amazement. 
She saw clearly enough that, fraught with dif&culty and some 
danger as it indubitably was, it afforded far more probability 
of procuring Caspar's liberty than any other scheme that could 
be devised. If speech could but be had of the Prussian mon- 
arch, and he was the just man report said he was, then as- 
suredly Herr Zimmermann's release was secured. But Martha 
deemed that by no means easy to accomplish. She could scarce 
refrain from a slight laugh at the change of situation between 
herself and her mistress. A few hours back, and it was for 
her to think, to counsel ; now they had shifted this relation- 
ship, and it was Gredel who plotted out and decided on their 
actions. The girl was transformed into a shrewd-witted, reso- 
lute woman ; a woman, too, robbed of her lover, and keen to 
rescue him or revenge him, as circumstances might dictate. 

Gredel, meanwhile, stood fronting the fire and lost in 
thought, gazing into the embers as if seeking further inspira- 
tion therein. At last she raised her head, and said, slowly, 
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" We must start to-night: you will come with me, or I must 
go alone." 

"Gredel," cried Martha, reproachfully, "do you deem I 
could let you start on this errand without me? I thought 
you knew me better," and the chambermaid's disturbed face 
showed how much she felt aggrieved at the bare suggestion. 
" Come weal, come woe," she exclaimed, vehemently, " my 
place is by your side in this business. . Try me, my dear, and 
see if I flinch or fail you. Deceived have I been like the rest 
of us, but you go not on this journey without me." 

" I can trust you, I know," replied Gredel, with a smile, 
" and forgive me if bitter words escaped my lips to you awhile 
back ; but my heart is sore wrung, and we are not masters of 
our tongues at such times. But quick, Martha, let's be doing. 
See to it that there is cart and horse for us as soon as may be. 
This matter is one which requires speedy looking to. Every 
hour is of consequence, and to-morrow's sunrise should find us 
half-way or more to Mulich. Look to our conveyance while 
I cloak and hood myself." 

" I will get Albert Klopstock and his cart here in less than 
that. Cloak yourself warmly, for the night-air nips keen," re- 
plied the chambermaid. " Never fear but what we will con- 
front King Friedrich at all events, come of it what may !" 
cried Martha, catching some of her mistress's spirit. 

An hour from that time, and such was Martha's diligence 
that Officer Haggermann had bidden them God-speed on their 
journey, and was left pondering as to whether he had not once 
more committed grievous error in allowing a cart to pass the 
gate. Some idea indeed had possessed his much perplexed 
brains of detaining them till sunrise ; but Martha's shrill 
tongue had completely paralyzed that worthy. A platoon of 
musketeers indeed would have shrunk from such encounter, 
and Officer Haggermann was completely cowed by the vitu- 
perative demand " whether, after conniving at the escape of 
Prussian kidnappers, he thought stopping honest women on 
their lawful business was to put him straight with the lads of 
Zweidorf ?" Officer Haggermann, by this time aware of the late 
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uproar in the city, and no stranger to Martha's msenadic gifts, 
thought it best at all events to oiFer no provocation to one 
who he deemed had the ear of the mob ; somewhat conscious 
by this time, too, that it was possible he might be stormily ac- 
cused of lack of vigilance on his post. Much reverence for 
the democracy in their wrath had Officer Haggermann. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ON THE ROAD TO MULICH. 

The imperfections of travel in those early days of the last 
century are hardly to be understood by the present generation, 
— times in which roads might have been more properly desig- 
nated tracks ; when fords, often rendered impracticable by a 
sudden freshet, were the substitute for bridges; when even 
those with long purses dragged along in cumbersome carriages 
with six horses struggling at the traces, sinking often to the 
very axle, and feeling content with an average progress of some 
half-dozen miles in the hour. Things were not diflferent in 
England from what they were in other countries; and in 
George the Second's days the grandees of our land went through 
much tribulation and hardship in their journeyings to and fro. 
We of the nineteenth century think little of distance, but a 
score or two miles a hundred and fifty years ago took some 
compassing. Our predecessors felt an anxiety about the moon 
of which we are comparatively oblivious. They had a know- 
ledge of quagmires, ditches, broken gear, losing their way, 
impassable fords, knights of the road, and utterly knocked-up 
horses, of which we have been brought up in happy ignorance. 

The country round Zweidorf ofiered no immunity from the 
woes of other districts at that epoch denominated civilized. 
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The main road which ran through the town was fair enough, 
but when you diverged into any of the numerous by-ways they 
presented the usual characteristics I have mentioned. The way 
to Mulich was one of these cross-country tracks. 

The sun was high in the heavens, and Albert Klopstock (a 
cousin this of the ne'er-do-weel Hans, and a devoted admirer 
of Martha's) travel-stained and weary, as the little cart pain- 
iiilly gained a hill-top, and the trio looked down upon the camp 
of King Friedrich. The white tents stretched far away in the 
valley beneath them, and dark masses of troops could be de- 
scried going through various evolutions, their bayonets glitter- 
ing in the sunlight. 

" The camp, Gredel !'* exclaimed Martha, ^ she pointed to 
the canvas-built town at their feet. ** We are near our jour- 
ney's end now.'* 

" Say near to Caspar's rescue," whispered Gredel, her blue 
eyes flashing with excitement. " Which is the king's tent of 
all those, think you?" 

" It were hard to tell at this distance, but I doubt not we 
shall easily discover it when we are once within the camp." 

Albert Klopstock waited no longer than was necessary to 
breathe his horse, and then commenced leisurely to descend 
into the valley. A dull, matter-of-fact carrier he, whose im- 
aginative faculties had been no further kindled into life than 
the conception of a blind sort of a dog-like devotion to Martha. 
He was ever ready to obey her behest, and demonstrated his 
passion much aft^er the manner of an unintelligent sheep-dog, 
by persistent eye-worship. The shrewd chambermaid was 
quite conscious of her power, and used it with some harshness 
and little restriction. 

Slowly the little cart descended into the plain, the faint roll 
of the Prussian drums falling upon their ears as they .stopped 
at the auberge at the foot of the declivity, and here, worn out 
with their journey, the girls proposed to rest for a little before 
further prosecution of their enterprise. 

Gredel, indeed, was for at once proceeding on her errand ; 
but the excitement of the preceding day and the rough jolting 
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and tedium of the way told their tale, and the girl yielded at 
last to the more prudent counsel of Martha, that they should 
take some rest ere they set forth to confront his Majesty of 
Prussia. 

" Don't he foolish, Gredel," urged the chambermaid. " We 
shall need all our wits both to gain speech with King Friedrich 
and to tell our story rightly when we have accomplished it. 
Mine, I'm fain to confess, are all wool-gathering even now from 
fatigue, and I'm sure yours can be little brighter. Let us rest 
here for a while. Believe me, we shall speed the better for 
the delay." 

So thoroughly worn out was Gredel that, despite her anxiety, 
her head was no sooner on the pillow than she fell into a deep 
slumber, which lasted till the sun was below the horizon. 
When she awoke, she found Martha sitting by her bedside, 
and that the shades of evening were rapidly descending. The 
girl was very angiy at first, and bitterly upbraided the cham- 
bermaid for not having roused her sooner. 

" My dear," replied Martha, " listen before you scold me. 
There was nothing to be done this evening. I have been out 
and picked up such information as we require. I have ascer- 
tained whereabout the king's pavilion lies, and somewhat of 
his habits. He is an early riser, and prowls about the camp 
betimes. It was best you should have a good rest, as we must 
be on our road before sunrise to-morrow. Nay, Gredel, don't 
be angry," she continued, in reply to her mistress's impatient 
gestures. " Our best chance of gaining speech of his Majesty 
lies in hovering around his tent at daybreak to-morrow. It is 
about three miles from this, and you need fear no further harm 
to Caspar meanwhile." 

" It is infamous that I should sleep while Caspar is yet in 
danger," retorted Gredel, petulantly. 

•* 'Tis wise to husband one's strength when we know it is 
about to be tried," replied Martha, gravely. " I'd have done 
you scant service by breaking the rest you so urgently required. 
Pray be patient and trust me. I'll spare you not a whit when 
I see necessity for it." 
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" Forgive me," cried Gredel. " I do you injustice ; but — 
but, Martha, I shall never close eye to-night." 

" That's as may be, my dear," exclaimed the chambermaid, 
gayly, " but, if you'd serve Caspar heartily to-morrow, you will 
do your best. That I shall rouse you long before sunrise you 
may safely depend upon." 

The sable curtains of night still enshrouded the Prussian 
camp as the two girls, escorted by Albert Klopstock, reached 
its outposts next morning. A gruflf challenge barred their 
further progress, and the sentry brusquely informed them that 
no strangers were allowed within the lines till after reveilU. 
Patiently they sat down to wait, and ere a quarter of an hour 
the first faint streaks of dawn were visible in the east. 

Gradually the sombre sky changed into a chill gray, as if 
wearing half-mourning for the departed yesterday. Soon the 
tents brightened, and a warm halo above the eastern horizon 
heralded the advent of the sun. 

Suddenly the huge canvas city rang with drum and bugle. 
A few minutes more, and the god of day was manifest low down 
in the heavens, and the encampment started into life. With 
drumming and trumpeting the white tents vomited forth their 
inmates, who betook themselves to cleansing of themselves, 
their horses, and their accoutrements with exemplary assid- 
uity. 

A few minutes ago all had been wrapped \n profound still- 
ness, broken only by the hoarse challenge of the sentries ; now 
the laughter and babble of a great multitude filled the Iresh 
morning air, and Gredel drew her ho^ close about her face 
as gruesome oaths and coarse ribaldry smote upon her ear ; for 
the babble of camps in those times was ill fitted for a modest 
maiden to listen to, and, despite the advance of civilization, I 
fear it ever will be, albeit they do not swear in these days like 
the famous army of Flanders. 

With dubious steps and much meandering the two girls 
made their way along the lines. Martha, with considerable 
judgment, had dismissed Albert Klopstock speedily. The 
honest carrier had manifested such fierce disposition to resent 
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8ome of the rather coarse jests passed upon them that Martha 
felt he ran the risk of sustaining rough usage personally and 
proving likewise a considerable hindrance to their further 
progress. 

" Best send him back, Gredel," she whispered. " He is a 
man, and can ill bear the taunts these ribalds throw at us. 
They'll not dare do more than loose their scurrilous tongues 
on us, but poor Albert might fare hardly for attempting to 
knock the teeth down the foul throats that give vent to such 
remarks." 

Gredel assents with a shiver, and wraps her hood still more 
closely about her pretty face. 

" Don't be frightened," whispers Martha, again. " We can 
scarce hope to accomplish our mission without some unpleasant- 
ness, and I feel quite equal to facing this scum if it prove 
more troublesome. ' ' 

But Martha was not destined to be so tried. Further than 
coarse comment on their presence, they met no interruption to 
their progress. 

On the side of a grassy knoll stood a pavilion of somewhat 
lai^er dimensions than the half-score tents that surrounded it. 
From a flag-staff some few yards in front of the entrance flew 
the blue and yellow banner of Prussia's king, beneath which 
paced two sentries meeting ever and anon in their monotonous 
walk. At the foot of the hillock was a growth of scrub and 
brushwood, and beneath the shelter thus afforded the two 
girls crouched and considered what next they were to do. 

While they still pondered over this intricate question, there 
issued abruptly from one of the lesser tents a stout-built man 
of medium height and florid complexion, somewhat highly- 
arched brows, from beneath which gleamed a pair of keen in- 
quisitive eyes. He is attired in simple uniform, — close-fitting 
military coat of blue with red cuffs and collar, buff waistcoat 
and breeches, white linen gaiters to the knee. His sword is 
girt close about his loins. He wears a cream-white round wig, 
surmounted by a triangular hat with little lace about it, and 
carries in his hand a stout bamboo. 
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As he passes the flag-staff, the sentries halt and present 
anus, which compliment the florid-cpmplexioned gentleman 
acknowledges with a slight touch of his hat, and then ad- 
vances with steady deliberate step towai'ds the scrub in which 
the girls lie watching. 

" Here comes an officer of rank !" exclaimed Martha. " Shall 
we appeal to him ? We'd best ask him to bring us to speech 
with his Majesty." 

Gredel nodded assent, and as the officer neared their hiding- 
place the two girls issued from the covert, and Martha, drop- 
ping a courtesy, planted herself in his path and exclaimed, 
deprecatingly, '* Sir " 

" What do you here ?" replied the officer, with a rapid 
flourish of the bamboo and a keen glance of his inquisitive 
eyes. 

" Sir, w^e would see the king," said the chambermaid. 

" What do you want to see the king about?" 

" That is what we would tell to his Majesty," retorted 
Martha, saucily. 

" You are pert of speech, girl," said the officer, sharply, and 
the somewhat dangerous glitter that lit up the inquisitive eyes 
gave warning that their owner was not safe to jest or bandy 
words with. 

Neither tone nor glance was lost upon Gredel. She hur- 
riedly exclaimed, — 

" Heed her not, sir. But if you can bring me to speech 
with the king, I pray you do so. It is on a matter of life and 
death." 

" To whom ?" 

" Caspar Zimmermann, sir." 

" Who's he ?" inquired the gentleman of the bamboo. 
" Brother, father, lover, friend ?" 

"He's my betrothed, sir. He has been kidnapped and 
brought to this camp." 

" By whom ?" 

"Some of his Majesty's soldiers who were recruiting at 
Zweidorf," replied Gredel. 

F 11 
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" What I" said the florid gentleman, sternly, " you dare to 
say the king's soldiers are kidnappers?" 

" Yes, we do," cried Martha, shrilly and petulantly, " and 
will prove it could we but see the king." 

" Well, you do see him," replied the officer, as he leaned 
upon his stick and gazed searchingly into the chambermaid's 
face. ^* I am the king." 

" Pardon, sire," cried Gredel, as she sank at his feet; "I 
knew you not. I have come from Zweidorf to implore justice 
at your hands." 

" Substantiate your story, and you shall have it," replied 
the king, raising her. 

As for Martha, her eyes opened wide with astonishment. 
That plainly-dressed officer the king, — whose uniform was not 
nearly so rich as Captain von Hompesch's ! For a few seconds 
she stared speechless, then, flopping down upon her knees, 
exclaimed, — 

" I beg pardon, your Majesty. If your Majesty would ex- 
cuse my rudeness — if I had but guessed — I didn't know your 
Majesty — " 

" Was my Majesty, eh ? Stand up.'* 

For a few seconds Martha remained motionless, then rose 
and curtsied. 

*' His Majesty forgot his manners," she muttered to herself. 
" He never gave me a hand, as he did Gredel." 

" This Zimmermann, you say," continued the king, address- 
ing himself to Gredel-, " has been kidnapped by my soldiers at 
Zweidorf. Their names." 

" Captain von Hompesch and Sergeant Hoffmann." 

" How do you know this?" 

" Caspar is missing, sire, and all search for him has proved 
bootless. Sergeant Hoffmann and some soldiers left Zweidorf 
at the very time of his disappearance." 

" Was he seen with them ?" 

" No, your Majesty, but they carried him off" with them for 
all that," replied Gredel, earnestly. 

" It strikes me, young woman," said the king, "that you 
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are taking up my time with a most absurd story. You are 
Dot the first wench whose sweetheart has thought better of 
putting his neck 'neath the matrimonial yoke when it came to 
the point. The soldiers were seen leaving the town and this 
young man was not with them. He has run away, I make no 
doubt ; but it was of his own free will." 

" But, may it please your Majesty, there was a big chest 
with them," interposed Martha. 

" Well, you goose, you don't suppose her sweetheart was in 
that, do you?" rejoined King Friedrich, laughing. 

" Even so," cried the chambermaid, vehemently. " I dare 
swear Caspar Zimmermann left Zweidorf in that chest, — 
dead or alive." 

" My liege," exclaimed Grredel, passionately, as she marked 
the king's incredulous smile, " We have good warrant for the 
truth of what she says. Men say you are just. If you would 
right a broken-hearted girl, direct that the affair may be in- 
quired into, I beseech you. It may seem a subject for your 
Majesty to jest on, but it is matter of bitter anguish to me." 

*^ You give free license to your tongue, mistress," retorted 
the king, with some asperity. 

** Pardon, my liege, if my speech be too bold, but no timid 
advocate would serve Caspar now," replied Gredel, with down- 
cast eyes. '' To those in earnest, plain speaking comes natu- 
rally. If I have offended, I crave forgiveness." 

" The wench talks well," mused the king. " The loss of a 
lover is no light matter to a woman in either the spring-time 
or autumn of her life. In the meridian of her charms she 
bears such misadventure philosophically." "I will inquire 
into this, girl," he continued, aloud. Then, raising his voice, 
he exclaimed, authoritatively, " Sweltmann !" 

In reply to the summons, there issued from one of the tents 
an officer in much richer attire than his sovereign, who came 
rapidly to the king's side and there mutely awaited his com- 
mands. 

" The recruiting party that were at Zweidorf have, I hear, 
come in," said Friedrich, brusquely. " The quitting of a post 
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without orders requires justification. See that Captain von 
Hompesch and Sergeant Hofimann attend here at once, — and 
as prisoners." 

Sweltmann briefly saluted, and departed on his errand. The 
stafl'-officer knew his monarch well, and that he held the bandy- 
ing of words in much detestation ; otherwise he had already 
heard Yon Hompesch's story of his flight from Zweidorf. 

For a few seconds after Sweltmann's departure Friedrich 
paced meditatively up and down ; then, suddenly stopping with 
bent brows in front of the two girls, he stabbed the ground 
fiercely with his bamboo, and exclaimed, — 

** Now, mark me : you have appealed to me for justice, — 
you shall have it ! You have denounced my soldiers as kid- 
nappers.. If they are proved so, yourselves shall witness their 
punishment ; but if not, to prison go the pair of you as liars 
and women of worthless character. Hold yourselves lucky 
that ye 'scape the stocks or the whipping-post in such case. 
Take heed I You are free to go now. Stay, and you abide 
the result of the inquiry. Choose." 

" I do," replied Gredel, with spirit. " I will risk all to save 
Caspar. As there is a heaven above us, sire, I have spoken 
but the truth." 

" Oh, dear 1" whispered Martha ; " this is very awkward. 
You see, Caspar is your lover, not mine. It does make a dif- 
ference, you know. And when I think of the sergeant's mar- 
velous capacity for lying " 

" Very well, wench. And that other — does she go or stay ?'* 
said the king, indicating Martha with his stick. " A few 
minutes more and it will be too late." 

" I can't abandon my mistress, please your Majesty," re- 
torted the chambermaid, boldly. 

" Good," said the king. " You have high courage, and if 
your tongues have spoken falsely you'll need it. We'll keep 
our word, rely on't." And turning on his heel, Friedrich 
resumed his walk. 

" Ah, Gredel," said Martha, " heaven send our brains are 
at their brightest for the next half-hour 1 Now is woman's 
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wit about to be pitted against man's knavery. Caspar's liberty 
and ours all depend upon our being able to unmask the most 
unblushing liar in Christendom." 



CHAPTER XV. 
woman's wit triumphant. 

There are critical epochs in our lives when the minutes 
seem hours, — when our destiny seems hanging upon the pul- 
sations of the clock. The few moments before one of these 
tragedies of our existence seem interminable. Yet to the most 
of us there happen some three or four such dramatic situations 
in our journey through life. More keenly noted are these 
eras in their life's history by the few than by the many. 

Gredel Sydow, though she may wrap her cloak ever so 
closely about her, cannot suppress a slight shiver. It is not 
cold : it is the tremor of anxiety that runs through her veins. 
Our pluck may be undeniable, but we cannot altogether control 
our nervous system. Gredel feels that she is about to wage 
an unequal combat for what she prizes most in this world. 
Martha does her best to comfort her mistress ; but, sanguine 
and high of heart as the chambermaid usually is, she too at 
this moment is crossed with misgivings when she recalls Hoff- 
mann's slippery ways and cunning tongue. 

The king meantime, his stick under his arm and his hands 
clasped loosely behind his back, paces deliberately up and down, 
his thoughts apparently far away, pausing ever and anon to 
scrutinize the canvas city within his sight with keen penetra- 
ting gaze. A shrewd eye hath King Friedrich for military 
apparel and accoutrement; button awry or buckle in the 
wrong place is wont to occasion the outpourings of the royal 
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wrath, pointed by much gesticulation with the bamboo, and 
often culminating in swifit punishment to the offender ; has 
been known indeed to administer the bamboo with his own 
royal hands when provoked past all bearing. 

Suddenly a group appears, advancing rapidly towards the 
king. It is Sweltmann, by whose side walks Von Hompesch, 
divested of his sword. Behind them march a small body of 
grenadiers, in the midst of whom is Hoffmann. Very down- 
cast looks the sergeant ; his cat-like eyes ai'e bent upon the 
ground, though he steals occasional glances from beneath his 
eyelids in the direction of his sovereign. He is painfully im- 
pressed with the idea that his time, has come, and that he is 
about to make atonement, sore against his will, for a long 
career of fraud and rapine. 

Very different is the bearing of his captain. Von Hom- 
pesch looks as cool and nonchalant as ever, although he, too, 
has a glimmering that the cards are running against him. But 
danger never cowed Von Hompesch yet, and he can call to 
mind bitterer straits than this, out of which he has won his 
way safely. He is not, indeed, as yet quite conscious of the 
charge against him, although he makes a shrewd guess that it 
is concerning his doings at Zweidorf : still, he thinks, there is 
nothing the magnates of that city can allege against him 
which cannot be met with a little audacity. One thought only 
really perturbs him, and that is the obviously upset condition of 
Hoffmann's nervous system. " If the hound don't blench," he 
muttered, " nothing can come of it. He has plenty of invention, 
if his courage don't fail him." 

And now they are in front of the king, and, with mili- 
tary salute, Sweltmann reports, "Your Majesty's orders are 
obeyed." 

At this moment the sergeant's eyes fell upon the two 
girls. 

" It's all over," he whispered, hoafsely, to Von Hompesch : 
" my feet will be off the ground in half an hour. I have 
dreaded all my life that I should come to be hanged, and who 
shall say now that I have been afraid without cause ?" 
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" Courage, fool I" returned the captain, in a fierce undertone. 
" I tell you, except by your own confession, no harm can come 
to you ; nothing can be proved against you.'* 

Despite his bold front, the captain was much disconcerted at 
the appearance of Gredel Sydow and Martha. He, however, 
allowed no sign of this to escape him, and raised his hat to 
the former with his habitual mocking smile, — a courtesy to 
which Gredel returned only a flashing glance of indignation. 

But now the harsh, authoritative voice of King Friedrich 
put an end to further observation, as, bending his eyes keenly 
upon Von Hompesch, he remarked, abruptly, " You have left 
your post without orders, sir. Your reasons ?" 

The captain knew his interlocutor well, and that brevity and 
terseness of speech were held in high esteem by him. He 
replied, curtly, ^^ Attempting to maintain an untenable post is 
contrary to military law. Popidar feeling ran so high against 
us, we were in danger of being roughly handled ; I made a 
virtue of necessity, your Majesty, and withdrew before I was 
thrust out by violence." 

** You did right," interposed Friedrich. 

" Further, my mission was ended. In the present temper 
of the town, there is no likelihood of obtaining recruits for 
your Majesty's service." 

" What gave occasion to that feeling?" 

" False rumors of the forcible abduction of some of the 
citissens," replied Von Hompesch, dryly. Then, fixing his 
regards upon Gredel, he added, in slow, measured voice, 
"Notably, the disappearance of a carpenter named Zimmer- 
mann." 

" True rumors I true, true I They were the gospel truth, 
your Majesty I" cried Martha. 

** Silence, wench !" thundered the king. " Here, you Hoff- 
mann, what know you concerning this Caspar Zimmermann ?" 

The sergeant stole a glance from the corners of his eyes at 
the two girls, as he replied, " Very little good, please your 
Majesty." 

" Slanderer I" cried Gredel, passionately. 
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" Silence, girl !" said the king, shai-ply. " What kind of 
man was he ?" 

"A drunken good-for-nothing toss-pot, ever ready for a 
glass or a frolic ; a man that drove more nails into his consti- 
tution by his excesses than ever his hammer drove home in 
the workshop." 

" I pray your Majesty give no heed to his atrocious calum- 
nies !" exclaimed Gredel, with clasped hands and imploring 
eyes. 

" If you bridle not your tongue, mistress, we must have you 
removed," retorted the king, sternly. 

" A most stupendous liar, Gredel, as I told you," whispered 
Martha. " But they trip at times, these folks so excellent in 
falsity. Watch closely, wait patiently, is a motto that pays 
well for the following.'* 

" You brought with you out of Zweidorf a large chest," con- 
tinued the king, addressing Hoflfmann. " What did it con- 
tain? By the shade of Barbarossa, you'd best not juggle with 
the truth !" 

For a few moments the sergeant hesitated. The monarch's 
brow began to lower, and he twirled the bamboo impatiently 
between his fingers. Both Gredel and Von Hompesch, with 
dilated eyes, watched Hoffmann's quivering lips. At last he 
faltered forth, — 

" It was locked, please your Majesty, when given into my 
charge by Captain Von Hompesch." 

" Its contents ?" said the king, turning sharply on the 
latter. 

" Wearing-apparel and other articles incidental to a gentle- 
man's wardrobe," replied the captain, with a bow and a slight 
shrug of his shoulders. 

" And this Zimmermann left not Zweidorf in your com- 
pany ?" continued Friedrich, once more addressing Hoffmann. 

" No, your Majesty." 

Gredel's face fell ; but Martha's shrewd black eyes watched 
the sei^eant keenly. As for Von Hompesch, he drew a breath 
of relief as he heard his coadjutor's cool denial, and mutt^ered, 
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with a low laugh, " Ah, my pretty Gredel, the game goes 
against you : if I fail to win you myself, I've at all events ex- 
tinguished the carpenter." 

For a few seconds there was silence. All eyes were bent 
upon the king, who stabbed the turf at his feet with a stick. 
At last, turning to Gredel, he exclaimed, " We have investi- 
gated your story, young woman, and find no shadow of foun- 
dation for your charges. You have indulged in malicious 
accusations based solely upon your own wild imagination. 
You have called my soldiers kidnappers for no better reason, 
forsooth, than that your lover has proved false to you. Had 
your case been made out against them, we had dealt out sharp 
punishment to the accused; as it is, justice demands that ye 
who prefer such groundless imputations should pay the 
penalty of your libel upon honest folk : a couple of months' 
imprisonment will be a warning to you to keep your scandal- 
ous tongue under due control in future." 

Gredel drew herself up to her full height, and looked her 
judge proudly in the face, as she made answer. The bright 
blue eyes met the king's unflinchingly as she replied, — 

" My liege, I make no complaint. I knew the risk I ran, 
and recked it little. If I am not to see Caspar again, what 
happens to me is small matter. Had I saved my lover I had 
saved myself. The time will come when your Majesty will 
recognize the truth and acknowledge that my lips are all un- 
stained of falsehood. But I crave one thing at your hands. 
Let the punishment fall on me alone : mine the offending, let 
mine only be the penalty. Suffer not this foolish girl, whose 
sole fault has been her devotion to her mistress, to pay so 
dearly for the love she bears me. Let my sentence be expia- 
tion fbr both. Surely the imprisonment of my poor self will 
suffice for the folly of deeming that the mere truth could pre- 
vail over such a pair of accomplished liars." And, with a de- 
fiant flash of her blue eyes at Von Hompesch, Gredel ceased 
speaking. 

** Nay, Gredel, I will share your fate," cried Martha, warmly, 
" let it be what it may. But I beg your Majesty's permission 
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to make yet one more effort to unmask that audacious villain." 
And the chambermaid pointed her finger at Hoffmann. 

"Speak," returned the king; "but take heed you don't 
aggravate your offense." 

The sergeant grew uneasy. He had experience already of 
the chambermaid's shrewd wit, and liked not the idea of her 
being not yet at the end of her resources. " These girls once 
under lock and key," he thought, " and I should be safe." 

" His tongue cannot tell the truth," cried Martha, shrilly, 
" but I will make his face confess it in spite of himself. Will 
your Majesty deign to command that all recruits that have 
joined the camp in the last twenty-four hours shall be brought 
before you? Ha!" she exclaimed, pointing to Hoffmann 
once more. " Mark his face now, my liege, for the truth is 
written there." 

And of a verity the sergeant's countenance gave signs of 
much mental disturbance. 

As for Von Hompesch, he simply shrugged his shoulders as 
he muttered, " Checkmate : the game is gone." 

"You are sharp-witted, girl," exclaimed the king, "and 
would fain have one more throw for it before you make ac- 
quaintance with a prison, eh? Here, Sweltmann, quick, — 
the return of those recruits." 

" There were but three joined within that time, your Ma- 
jesty," replied the aid-de-camp. " Of those, two are with the 
regiment of Posen, close by." 

" Let them be at once brought before us," returned Fried- 
rich, shortly. 

Sweltmann disappeared in pursuance of his monarch's com- 
mand, and once more the two girls whispered together, while 
the king as before resumed his walk. 

As for Von Hompesch, he awaited the result with the stoic 
calmness habitual to him in times of emergency. Vainly did the 
luckless Hoffmann, already writhing in his premature agonies, 
like a pin-pierced cockchafer, seek to catch the eye of his chief. 
The captain vouchsafed him not a glance. Not likely that a bat- 
tered marauder like Von Hompesch would deign to take much 
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thought of his subordinates when he saw his own self in such 
imminent danger. Von Hompesch was of a stamp common 
enough in those days. He would have stood by his followers 
to the last, and fought like a lion to bring them through, the 
rope being, to speak figuratively, reeved sdike round his neck 
and theirs. But he would sacrifice his comrades without com- 
punction when he deemed his interests required it. Not a 
particle of cowardice about this. It was mere cool selfish calcu- 
lation. He would have stepped to the gallows without blench- 
ing at the head of his men, but would have seen them ail pre- 
cede him there had he deemed he could save his own life by 
so doing. 

He had no more mind to die than Hofiinann, but, like the 
wolf, when the toils closed about him he could perish without 
a whimper. The sergeant, on the contrary, would make the 
heavens ring again with his shrill clamors. If he was a great 
scoundrel, of a surety he expiated it to a great extent in this 
world, for his heart was small as his capability for evil was 
large. His terror of the consequences of his misdeeds was no 
inadequate punishment for the offending, even when no further 
atonement was exacted of him. At present he stands with 
bloodless cheeks, quivering lips, and shaking knees, mutely 
appealing to his captain in his agony, and deriving such com- 
fort as he may from the contemplation of that officer's back. 

" I can't tell what put it into my head, Grredel," whispers 
Martha, " but we're saved ; I know we are. Look at yonder 
coward's faxse : is it not written there ? Faugh ! to think thos^ 
ashen lips ever fouled my cheek !" 

And now once more Sweltmann appears with his escort, and 
this time in the centre walk two tall men, upon whom their 
uniform sits as yet but awkwardly. 

" Caspar !" cried Grredel, with streaming eyes, as she recog- 
nized her lover's athletic frame. 

" Herr Zimmermann !" screamed Martha, clapping her 
hands. 

" The cursed carpenter !" muttered Von Hompesch, dryly, 
as he solaced himself with a pinch of snuff. 
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"The gallows!" gibbered Hoffmaun, with a quick upward 
glance at his late victim. 

" Ha !" said the king, raising his bamboo and tapping Caspar 
on the shoulder. " This, then, is Caspar Zimmermann ?" 

" Even so, please your Majesty," replied Caspar, with a 
clumsy attempt at a military salute. 

Ere another word could be spoken, Gredel crossed swiftly to 
her lover's side, and, clasping her hands about his arm, raised 
her head proudly and exclaimed, " My liege, I am even now 
so far absolved from false accusation and evil-speaking that I 
may venture to plead for further inquiry into the truth of my 
story." 

" And if ever your Majesty had the mischance to set eyes 
upon a proven liar, methinks there's a face gives evidence that 
the owner belongs to the guild," cried Martha, pointing to the 
sergeant. 

" Peace, girls !" cried the king, sharply. " Tell your story, 
you Zimmermann : how came you here?" 

" Like a calf in a crate, sire. The baron there bade me 
make him a chest in which to send off what he had laid his 
unscrupulous fingers upon in Zweidorf. I took his order, and 
he me for plenishing the same." 

" No paltering with the truth, fellow. Do you mean to say 
that you were carried out of Zweidorf in that chest we have 
heard so much of, and against your will ?" 

" Even so, and sore against my will," replied Caspar, briefly. 

" What ! a man of your inches coffined in that wise without 
his own consent !" exclaimed the king, in astonishment. 

" It was his own free will, your Majesty. He stepped into 
it without compulsion," cried Hoffmann, excitedly. " He 
vowed he knew not how to escape from the town otherwise." 

" He speaks truth in some measure," replied Zimmermann, 
with a contemptuous glance at his old enemy. " I stepped into 
it as the sparrow into a school-boy's trap. No goose that ever 
was egg so addle-pated as I, my liege. A silly wager that the 
chest was not of the size ordered induced me to get into it to 
prove the correctness of my work. They shut the lid on me, 
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and I was helpless. When they next raised it, some miles 
out of Zweidorf, I was nearer coffined than kidnapped, and 
with little strength left for resistance." 

"What have you to say, sir ?" exclaimed Friedrich, sternly, 
turning to Von Hompesch. 

" Only that your Majesty has a whim for grenadiers, and 
that I have not spared my life to gratify your Majesty's 
wishes," replied the captain, holdly. " I risked my neck at 
Zweidorf to obtain suitable recruits. If in my zeal I have 
overstepped the limits of my mission, that very zealousness 
should pie^ for me now. If you are never worse served, sire, 
you will have scant cause of complaint." 

"Insolent!" thundered Friedrich. " Off with his epaulets, 
and let him once more trail a musket in the ranks. Kecruit- 
ing, sir, is no commission for kidnapping in our service. 
You had best begin your alphabet again, and may understand 
in time how to construe the orders intrusted to you." 

Quick as thought, under Sweltmann's auspices, the epaulets 
were wrenched from Von Hompesch's shoulders ; but the cap- 
tain showed slight sign of emotion. He knew that when 
his monarch's wrath had once expended itself his crime was 
of a kind that would seem venial in the king's eyes ; that he 
had good friends who would see him speedily reinstated, — 
notably His Excellency Seckendorf, battered, unscrupulous 
adventurer of his own class, who haxi been his original patron. 

" To the halberds with the other I" continued Friedrich, 
sternly. " See if three hundred lashes penetrate that skin 
of mendacity in which he is wrapped." And, despite his 
piteous appeals for mercy, the luckless Hoffmann was borne 
off by the guard to confront his doom. Sole consolation to 
that afflicted man-stealer that the lash, not the cord, was his 
destiny. " Better the halberds than the gibbet," moaned the 
sergeant, in his agony. 

" Caspar Zimmermann," said the king, " you have been 

trepanned into the wearing of our uniform, and are free to 

discard it if you list. But to a man of your inches, what 

better opening can you want than to serve under our banner ? 

12 
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We can promise you good pay and speedy promotion, if your 
deserts do but warrant it." 

" Ob, your Majesty, please," gasped Gredel, clinging closely 
to her lover's arm, and utterly dumfoundered at this new appeal 
to Caspar's vanity. 

Friedrich was a thorough recruiting-sergeant at heart, and 
could ill bear the idea of such a strapping young fellow as the 
carpenter slipping through his fingers. Though his sense of 
right and justice impelled him to deal sharply with his agents, 
he was loath to lose altogether one who had the making of such 
a grenadier as Caspar, and could not resist the temptation of 
trying personally to clinch what Von Hompesch and Hoffmann 
had so fraudulently begun. " I will rate you sergeant to 
start upon," said the king, prodding the turf fiercely with his 
bamboo. 

" If he listens to this," muttered Martha, "then two more 
foolish women than Gredel and I never left Zweidorf." 

" I am very grateful, my liege," replied Caspar, quietly and 
deliberately, " but I think your Majesty will own that I owe 
something to the girl who has risked so much to rescue me. 
Most respectfully I must decline your Majesty's offer." 

" Pshaw, wench ! you don't mean to say so brave a girl as 
you have proved yourself would stand in the way of your 
sweetheart's advancement." 

" I can't spare him, indeed I can't, your Majesty," cried 
Gredel, plaintively, clinging still closer to her lover's arm. 

Martha had been silent so long that the temptation to speak 
became irresistible. 

" My liege," she cried, " can you not see that, big as he is, 
he is quite incapable of taking care of himself? If he gets 
not a wife speedily, there is no saying what may befall him." 

" She speaks truth, your Majesty," said Caspar, laughing. 
" If I am fain to decline serving your Highness, it is but in 
accordance with the old law, ' Love has usually mastered ambi- 
tion.' God's truth ! as Martha says, after my last mischance, 
I think I need shrewder wits than mine own to watch over 
me." 
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Grredel's blue eyes glance tenderly up at her lover, and a 
loving smile meets him as he looks down upon her iPace. 

" Be it so, then," replied the king : " ye are free to depart." 

The lovers fell at the monarch's ^t and faltered forth their 
thanks. 

" Enough," said Friedrich, raising Gredel from her knees. 
" See you make her a good husband, Herr Zimmermann, for 
she deserves it. Accept this, girl, as token that your belief in 
Freidrich's justice was not misplaced." And, so speaking, the 
monarch dropped a ring of some value into Grredel's hand. 
"And now, Mistress Malapert, have you aught else to say?" 
he continued, addressing Martha. 

The chambermaid paused for a moment and looked ma- 
liciously to where Von Hompesch, his epaulets gone, yet stood, 
with a musketeer on either side of him, prisoner. 

" Only to thank your Majesty for your gracious kindness," 
replied Martha, with a low reverence, " and to congratulate . 
Captain von Hompesch" (here she made him a mock courtesy) 
" on having so satisfactorily put an end to Caspar's courtship.'* 
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CHAPTEE I. 

CHITTAGONG LODGE. 



About two miles north of Hinchester stood a pretty, villa- 
like residence, known to the neighborhood as Chittagong 
Lodge. It had been erected some thirty years back by a gen- 
tleman lately retired from the Bengal Civil Service, who in- 
tended to console himself for the loss of his pig-sticking by 
gallops with John Crawlor and the Hinchester fox-hounds. 

On his death, which happened shortly afterwards, his widow 
betook herself to London, and Chittagong Lodge was let as a 
hunting-box to a series of tenants. 

A pleasant one-storied building, standing in some ten acres 
or so of garden-shrubbery and paddock, in the midst of a good 
hunting-country, and amply provided with stabling, as may be 
supposed, Chittagong Lodge was never long unoccupied. It 
is true the occupants didn't stop any great length of time ; 
for, except when wedded to the shire's hunting, men are al- 
ways seeking for improved sport, or it may be to see variety 
of sport, to contrast the doings of one pack with another. 
In the shires it is different, and men rarely abandon hunting- 
quarters there save from necessity. When you have tasted of 
the best, what use is there in seeking another vintage ? 

139 
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There was, however, considerable astonishment throughout 
the neighborhood when it becaine known that Chittagong 
Lodge, which had stood vacant for the last three or four months, 
had been let to a Mrs. Kainham ; further, that Mrs. Hainham 
was a widow of a certain age, without family, and with no 
predilection at all for hunting. What brought her there? 
What could she mean by it ? " What's a woman want with a 
hunting-box who don't hunt?" demanded Ashby Crawler; 
" except indeed on the principle that they are always striving 
for something of no use to them when they've got it." 

You see that it had never occurred to any of these people 
that a hunting-box is as good a residence as any other house 
of moderate dimensions, nor that, though Mrs. Kainham was 
childless, she might all the same have other belongings who 
lived with her. When in due course the widow took pos- 
session of her new home, it was speedily discovered that she 
was accompanied by a very pretty young lady, concerning 
whom society around Hinchester became greatly exercised and 
indeed avid of intelligence. There was no mystery about it, 
and the curiosity of Hinchester was speedily allayed by the 
discovery that she was a niece of Mrs. Rainham's, named Miss 
Maud Williamson. 

Balm to the neighborhood was this intelligence. Of course, 
Mrs. Rainham had taken Chittagong Lodge on Miss William- 
son's account. It is true the ladies shook their heads and de- 
clared it was going too far, being much too bold for a girl to 
hunt with no escort but a groom. The men, on the contrary, 
averred this was all nonsense ; that, in the case of so. pretty a 
girl as Miss Williamson was said to be, the whole field became 
her escort. Ashby Crawlor was so moved by this new aspect 
of affairs that he determined to call at the Lodge forthwith. 
Though not much of a ladies' man, he liked to see a few habits 
out with his hounds. He thought it gave a certain style to 
the throw-off, which, as master, he loved to reflect upon. But 
before Ashby Crawlor had committed himself by calling at 
Chittagong Lodge, it came to his ears that, though Miss Wil- 
liamson was very pretty and very charming, still she did not 
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hunt. Hinchester and its neighborhood were once more at a 
loss to conjecture why Mrs. Eainham had settled among them. 
Could they but have heard the after-dinner conversation round 
that lady's table the autumnal evening upon which my story 
commences, they would have been quite satisfied upon that point. 

" Well, Charlie, you think it will do ? — that the stabling is 
all satisfactory, now you've had a look round ?'* 

" Capitally, aunt. Sir Philip said he wanted to make a 
home with you for the next two years, and only stipulated 
there should be good hunting and it should be within easy dis- 
tance of London. This is just the thing, — excellent stables, 
and a billiard-room.'* 

The speaker was a tall, good-looking young fellow of twenty- 
two, — a handsome dark face lit by bold brown eyes, but with 
a somewhat weak mouth, — traces of indecision and want of 
resolution in that mouth, — an addition to the family that Hin- 
chester is not as yet aware of, he having only arrived in time for 
dinner the preceding evening. Charlie Williamson, like his 
cousin Maud, is an orphan. They have both been brought up 
to consider Mrs. Rain ham's house their home ; indeed, though 
the cousins at times stay respectively at various houses, yet 
they have no other that they can look upon at all in that light. 

" Yes, I think Aunt Margaret has been very clever," said 
Maud, gayly. " A charming house and garden, and a very 
pretty country all round. The natives, too, seem disposed to be 
friendly." 

" More credit due the house-agent than me," laughed Mrs. 
Rainham. " Though I admit, when I came to look at it, I 
thought it would do nicely." 

" Excellent ! And how soon do you expect Sir Philip ? Ha, 
Maud, with a guardian living on the premises, you will have to 
be very careful." 

" I'm sure I look forward to seeing him, immensely. It 
seems so odd to have been in constant correspondence with any 
one for ten years and not feel sure that you would know him 
if you met. I was such a child when I last saw Sir Philip, I 
recollect but indistinctly." 
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" He'll be yellow," remarked Charlie, calmly. " The gor- 
geous East always has that effect on the complexion when you 
patronize it to the extent he has. He'll be bilious and irritable : 
see if he won't ; old Indians always are. He'll walk about the 
house half dressed as soon as it's daylight, calling for kitma-. 
gars, — whatever that may be." 

"For shame, Charlie I" cried Maud, laughing: "the old 
Indian of that type has disappeared long ago." 

" Can the leopard change his spots," retorted young William- 
son, sententiously, " or the ancient Indian his taste for diaboli- 
cally peppered dishes? Do you think, Aunt Margaret, he'll 
expect to hunt pigs in this country ?" 

" Sir Philip, my dear Charlie, has graduated in the shires 
in his youth," returned Mrs. Rainham. " You'll find him 
no such neophyte as you imagine. I believe he used to ride 
hard in his young days." 

" Dear old gentleman ! When may we expect him ?" 

" Any moment now," replied Maud. " The steamer was at 
Port Said on the 20th, and must be due at Southampton by 
this." 

" Of course he might turn up in his palanquin at any time. 
I trust he does not bring a suite of dark-faced turbaned abori- 
gines with him." ' 

Maud's laughter was checked by her aunt, who said, — 

" You need not be so extremely funny, Charlie. You will 
find Sir Philip something very different from what you anti- 
cipate." 

" I hope so," replied, young Williamson, with a grimace : 
"meanwhile, if he has not an inexhaustible stock of excellent 
cheroots, and does not keep more hunters than he can possibly 
ride, I give notice. Aunt Margaret, I shall consider he is not 
doing his duty." 

" But he is Maud's guardian, not yours ; and how can ! 

cheroots and hunters possibly affect her ? She has her own 
horse when she wants to ride, and that is sufficient." 

" Well, you see, I mean to appoint him a sort of extra 
guardian to myself also. I expect him to take up the role 
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of the benevolent uncle, — ^to lend me horses and give me 
cigars." 

Mrs. EaiDham made no reply. In good truth, she was 
afraid in her own heart that her nephew showed signs of being 
rather too much addicted to batten on his friends as it was ; 
that, though he had left college, and it behoved him to do 
something with which to eke out his own limited income, yet 
he showed a marvelous disincliDation to slip his neck within 
the collar, — not particularly anxious to find work in the first 
place, and showing a disposition like that Dickens attributes 
to the free negro, of " going round and round his work instead 
of at it *," a fallacious process, common to many folks other 
than the irrepressible negro. Suddenly came a sharp jerk at 
the door-bell, and " Sir Philip !" burst from the lips of the trio. 

" Not likely to be any one else this time of night," added 
Charlie. " I had better go out and welcome him, as sole rep- 
resentative of his own sex." 

A few minutes more, and Charlie threw open the door and 
exclaimed, " Sir Philip Lonsdale." 

Mrs. Rainham stepped forward to greet him. 

" You look well, Margaret," he observed, gravely. " Time 
seems to have stood still with you. You look very little older 
than when I bade you good-by twelve years ago." 

They were but connections, those two, yet had been inti- 
mate friends all their early life: indeed, rumors were not 
Wanting that at one time they had bidden fair to be something 
more to each other. Whether such report had truthful foun- 
dation I can't say : at all events, nothing ever came of it. 

" And this is Maud," said Sir Philip. " My dear ward, 
I am very pleased to renew our acquaintance, although I own 
I can see very little trace of the child who used to climb on 
my knees at Poonah in search of goodies." 

And here Sir Philip kissed Miss Williamson's cheek with 
old-fashioned courtesy. The girl gazed keenly at him from 
under her eyelashes, as he withdrew and took a chair by Mrs. 
Rainham. 

A lithe, wiry man, of medium height, with his face burnt 
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to a sort of brick-dust color by long exposure to a tropical sun ; 
keen, shrewd gray eyes. — eyes, those, that had looked death in 
the face without blenching, many a time; heavy straggling 
moustache, and a long untrimmed beard that fell in wild luxu- 
riance to the middle of his breast. His age might be fifty, or 
thereabouts. She had not expected to find him so old. She 
had not expected to find him so wild in appearance. Then his 
dress ! where could he have procured those curiously-fashioned 
clothes ? Maud felt disappointed in her guardian. She did 
not make allowance for the fashions of an up-country station 
in Bengal. Certainly Sir Philip looked more what Charlie 
had drawn him, than the gallant soldier which Maud had pic- 
tured him to herself, and which he undoubtedly was. Maud 
reflected sadly that she remembered to have heard that Sir 
Charles Napier, the hero of Scinde, was most unheroic to 
look at. So she concluded sadly — ^bethinking her at the 
same time of Suwarrow, Nelson, and other heroes of history 
who in their physical conformation bore little likeness to those 
of the Iliad — that the warriors of modern times were better 
to read about than to look upon. 

" Yes, Margaret, I must be off to town by the early train. 
I have several things to see about, as you may well suppose," 
said Sir Philip, — " business of various kinds, as a man may 
well have who has been twelve years absent from his country." 

" I should have fancied, Sir Philip, that very circumstance 
would have entailed just the reverse ; that so long an absence 
would have ended all that," remarked Charlie. 

The baronet looked keenly at the speaker for a moment. 

" You speak as one who has not yet undertaken the respon- 
sibilities of life. You will know better ere long. But," he 
continued, laughing, " even you might have known that for 
a man who wants to get together a hunting-stud in a hurry 
there's no place like London." 

'' By Jove I you're quite right. I forgot that," returned 
Charlie, as his face flushed. 

Like most young men of his age, he prided himself upon 
his savoir-vivre, and he felt quite vexed that so obvious a 
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reason for Sir Philip's presence in town should have escaped 
him. 

" I won't disturb anybody. I can make my own coflfee, and 
have all things necessary for doing so," observed Sir Philip. 
" An old campaigner, Maud, you see ; and early rising we're 
used to in India." 

Charlie shot a comical look across to his cousin by way of 
reminding her of his prediction. 

Here Sir Philip's dinner was announced, and Mrs. Kainham 
hurried him off to the dining-room, saying she knew he 
must be starving; that a railway-journey always made her so 
hungry; "and what must it be," laughed the good lady, 
" when you've had four weeks' continual travel ?'* 

" Did you ever see such an old image ?" demanded Charlie, 
as the door closed and the cousins were left tete d-tite. 

" He certainly does look rather wild," replied Maud, smiling ; 
" and his costume is certainly not that of civilized people. So 
much older, too, than I expected." 

" Such an unpresentable old ruffian, I don't know what we 
are to do with him. He looks a thorough cad." 

" No, Charlie ; you're wrong there : that is just the one 
thing he's certainly not. We women are better judges than 
you on that point, believe me." 

" And yet I've heard ladies pronounce a man all he should 
be when his male acquaintance would have unanimously 
dubbed him by that title." 

" Pseudo-ladies, my dear Charlie, like your friends the Mc- 
Alisters, whose boasted Highland pedigree commenced some 
twenty-five years ago at a button-shop in Glasgow." 

" You need not be always flouting the McAlisters in my 
face," rejoined her cousin, somewhat sulkily. 

" No ; I'll admit there is no occasion. They do that for 
themselves quite sufficiently." 

Charlie Williamson jumped up and paced the room angrily. 

Although sworn allies, if not something more, as we shall see 

farther on, yet they had not only oft«n tiffs, but occasionally 

battles royal. Submission, sad to say, on such occasions usually 
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came from the nobler sex; but, once appeased, Maud was 
wonderful in the tact and tenderness with which she soothed 
his amour-propre^ and no one more thoroughly comprehended 
Charlie's vanity than she did. There is infinite consolation 
in yielding to such sweet conquerors, albeit the guerdon be- 
stowed on us from pity is scarce worth acceptance in these 
matters. 

When Sir Philip was taking his departure next day at a very 
early hour, he was astonished by Maud's gliding out of the 
dining-room door. 

" Good-morning," she said. " I can hardly expect such an 
inveterate old campaigner to try my coffee, I know, but at all 
events you shan't go without wishing me good-by.*' 

" Well, thank you, Maud ; I've had my cofiee, but it really 
is very good of you to leave your warm nest to bid your guar- 
dian God-speed. I must bring you something very pretty 
from town, as a reward for the attention." 

" Sir Philip, don't misundei'stand me in that way," cried the 
girl, aghast at such an interpretation being placed upon her 
early rising. 

**No, Maud; I understand you perfectly. You wish to 
show that the guardian has been true to his trust, in your eyes 
at least, far away as he has been all these years. Thank you, 
child. Good-by." 

Yes, he might be withered, wild in his attire as the weird 
sisters, but he'd been kind, true, and courteous gentleman to 
his ward in all shapes possible, and Maud recognized fully that 
it was so. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CHARLIE MAKES HIS DEBUT. 

There was some little curiosity evoked this same morning 
at the side of Bloxham Gorse — ^that famous meet of Mr. Ashhy 
Crawlor's hounds — by the appearance of a stranger on a work- 
manlike brown horse, a good-looking young fellow in most ortho- 
dox get-up, — pink perhaps a trifle too fresh, but he sat his horse 
like a man who knew what he was about, and when, after a sharp 
five-and-forty minutes, the hounds rolled their fox over on the 
downs, the new-comer was there to see it. 

Especially curious on the subject was Mr. Ashby Crawlor. 
He was inquisitive by nature, and more particularly so regard- 
ing anything in any way connected with his favorite pursuit. 
It was not likely that he would sacrifice his dignity as a master 
of fox-hounds — with harriers it might have been done — to 
scrape acquaintance with a stranger, however correct his ap- 
pearance, however straight he might ride ; but he did wish 
heartily that somebody would find out who the good-looking 
young fellow on the varmint brown horse was. Not much 
difficulty about that. Charlie Williamson, though a little con- 
ceited, was frank and free as a gentleman might be, and, in 
response to the civil overtures made to him by several mem- 
bers of the hunt, gayly introduced himself as the nephew of 
Mrs. Rainham, the lady who had taken Chittagong Lodge. 
So delighted was Mr. Crawlor upon discovering that a hunting- 
man was still connected with that residence that he insisted 
upon being introduced to him at once, and was extremely com- 
plimentary concerning the performances of both the brown 
horse and his rider. Honeyed flattery, this, to a young man 
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of twenty-two making his dehUt with hounds in a strange 
country. Charlie, only too inclined naturally to have a high 
opinion of his own capabilities, rode home with the idea that 
he had astonished the hunt and at once taken rank with their 
first-flight men, — all of which was owing to what? That 
Mr. Ashby Crawlor had been so much vexed at the idea of a 
noted hunting-box in his country having fallen into the hands 
of a non-hunting lady that he could not control the delight he 
felt upon finding himself mistaken. Chittagong Lodge not 
furnishing its complement of scarlet at the cover side was to 
Ashby Crawlor the equivalent of drawing Bloxham Gorse 
blank. The one had always held a hunting-man as sure as the 
other had held a fox. 

Very full indeed was Charlie of his day when he got home, 
and if Aunt Margaret and Maud didn't know all the particu- 
lars of that day's sport it must have been because they were 
somewhat wanting in understanding of the " sport of kings," 
as the celebrated Mr. Jorrocks dubbed it ; certainly from no 
reticence on the part of the narrator, who never seemed to tire 
of telling of the achievements of himself and old Champion. 
" Not many good men among them, Maud," he continued, 
after expatiating on his own deeds of prowess for something 
like an hour ; " I didn't see any one out to-day that I couldn't, 
to say the least of it, hold my own with." 

" But you know, Charlie, you can ride," interposed Miss 
Williamson, *• and it's just possible you didn't meet quite their 
best men to-day." 

"Oh, dear, yes; one of their crack meets; everybody there 
who was anybody. They talked about a young fellow — a 
farmer, or haberdasher, or something of the sort, who was un- 
lucky and came to grief early — as being a wonderfully good 
man ; but of course I didn't see him. When a man's horse 
falls with him, it's usually the man's fault." 

Maud said nothing, yet she thought she had heard Cousin 
Charlie hold different sentiments about a fall at the commence- 
ment of a run, — something to the effect of its being a piece of 
bad luck no man could always guard against. " And you'll 
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take me some day to see them throw off, won't you?" she 
remarked, at length. 

" Of course," he rejoined, testily ; " but you must wait till 
I know a little more about it, — what is a good ladies' meet, 
for instance. Good big wood without much chance of a run, 
you know : so that I shall be able to look after you." 

" Oh, I dare say James would be quite sufficient," retorted 
Miss Williamson, with some little asperity. 

" Not at all ; I can't bear to see a lady out hunting with 
no one but a groom to take charge of her," replied Charlie, 
warmly. 

" Then it behoves you to take that burden upon your own 
shoulders, my sweet coz," returned Maud, laughing. " I don't 
profess to hunt, you know, but I do mean to see them throw 
off now and then." 

" Of course, of course I'll take you whenever you like ; only 
one day is just the same to you as another, and it makes all 
the difference to me. When a fellow makes a sort of reputa- 
tion for riding, he's naturally bound to sustain it. What does 
it matter to you whether it's a good meet or a bad one ?" 

" Just this : when I do go I like to see plenty of people 
present. Surely you know our sex better, Charlie. Patti 
may sing just as well on Thursday as on Monday; but I 
want to hear her on the Monday, when royalty and all the 
world is there to listen. I don't care about your off nights 
or off days," concluded Miss Williamson, with a slight toss 
of her head ; " nor do we any of us, you may take my word 
for it." 

Quite clear that Maud was not to be put off in that fashion, 
even to Charlie Williamson ; and, albeit he was at times in- 
clined to treat his cousin in a somewhat cavalier manner, that 
young gentleman yielded to her view of the case, as he usually 
did whenever Maud chose to assert herself in earnest. She 
would let him habitually override her opinions, and even 
wishes, with a somewhat high hand, but when Maud did make 
a stand Charlie generally gave way. That Miss Williamson 
would insist upon attending crack meets, and not these quiet 
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by-days which recommended themselves as so suitable to his 
own convenience, is now manifest to her cousin. 

A week has elapsed since Sir Philip's departure, when 
Charlie Williamson is thrown into a perfect fever of admira- 
tion by the appearance of four good-looking hunters, a wiry 
cover-hack, and a couple of grooms at Chittagong Lodge. If 
Charlie is not quite the authority on horseflesh he imagines 
himself, still he is judge enough to know those four hunters 
must have cost a stiifish sum of money, and that, if they are 
anything like as good as they look. Sir Philip will be as well 
mounted as any man in the hunt. " By Jove," he muttered, 
" if he would only let me ride them, I'd show him if they 
could go or not." 

That evening he was very full of these horses, and expatiated 
to Maud, at some length, upon the cruel irony of fate which gave 
an old fellow like Sir Philip such a magnificent stud, whilst 
he was left to scramble along with one horse as best he might. 
" Anything would do for an old chap at his time of life to 
potter about on. Two out of the four would see him through 
all he'll care about this season, but a fellow who really rides as 
I do of course requires more. If he gave me the riding of two, 
with that and my own I might just scrape along. Do you 
think he will ?" 

" I dare say, judging by his liberality in other matters, you 
will find him give you a mount sometimes ; but to give up two 
horses to you entirely is expecting a good deal, Charlie." 

" Yes, I suppose it is j and I should never think of such a 
thing if they were likely to be half ridden ; but then, of course, 
they won't be." 

A letter from Sir Philip next day announced his return at 
the end of the week. He arrived after the dressing-bell had 
rung for dinner, and was, consequently, not seen by any one 
till he entered the drawing-room just as that meal was announced 
as served. Maud and Charlie were really not a little put to 
it to conceal their astonishment. Could this be the wild war- 
rior, as they had irreverently christened him, of ten days ago, 
— this quiet gentlemanly man, clean shaved all but his trim 
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moustache, clad in orthodox and well-fitting evening dress? 
He looked at least ten years younger than when he had first 
arrived. What was the cause of this transformation? Simply 
the joint efforts of the barber and the tailor. Man owes a 
good deal of his civilization to the Pooles and Truefits of his 
country, — in some cases, perhaps, the whole. That Charlie 
Williamson, his surprise duly overcome, should launch forth 
in eulogy of Sir Philip's stud was a matter of necessity. He 
could not have restrained himself had he tried. But he was 
somewhat piqued at the very quiet way in which the baronet 
took it all : he was not to be brought to any pitch of enthusi- 
asm concerning either the gray horse or the chestnut mare ; on 
the contrary, his answers, though courteous, were short, and 
he showed visible disinclination to pursue the subject. It was 
not that he had not plenty to say, for he talked of his life in 
India, of what was going on just now in London, listened to 
the ladies' account of the neighborhood, etc., with marked in- 
terest, but horses and hunting he evidently either could not 
or would not talk about. 

" Of course the old duffer cares nothing about it really,'* 
thought Charlie. " I suppose he thinks it the right thing to 
do now he's in England. Well, I suppose it's all the better 
for me in the long run — improves my chance of getting mounts, 
of course ; but it's a terrible thing to think of spending a hunt- 
ing-season with a fellow who can't even talk about it." 

There was one thing that struck Maud about her guardian. 
He had the quiet yet somewhat stately courtesy of a by-gone 
age, — an age which, of course, Maud had never seen, but 
which must, assuredly, have been before Sir Philip's time also. 
The truth was. Sir Philip had some French relations with 
whom in his youth he had spent a great deal of his time, — a 
stanch old legitimist family who had forsworn their country 
when the Orleanists came to the head of affairs, and settled 
themselves at Hampstead, — one of those very blue-blooded 
families that, under adversity, would have sat down in silks 
and ruffles to the mutton-chop which the faithful servitor, 
who declined to leave them, would have announced with all 
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his ancient pomposity. Not that Sir Philip's relations were 
in straits of that sort, for, in good truth, they were well-to-do ; 
but his intimacy with them in early youth accounted for Sir 
Philip's high-bred but rather old-fashioned manner. 

Not likely that this old-fashioned courtesy would escape the 
notice of such an eminent disciple of the free-and-easy school 
as Charlie Williamson ; and he could not resist quizzing it to 
Maud after dinner. That young lady, though she affected to 
stand up for her guardian, could not resist laughing at Charlie's 
sottO'Voce sallies. The cousins were very merry till Sir Philip, 
quietly dropping his conversation with Mrs. Kainham, asked 
Maud for some music. 

The girl sang well, and knew it. There is much virtue in 
that. It gives confidence, and we fail so often and utterly 
from want of belief in ourselves that it will enable the moder- 
ate performer at any game or pursuit to eclipse his superiors 
who may lack this valuable attribute. After two or three 
songs, she ceased, and could feel the mocking mirth that there 
was in her cousin's eyes, though she did not dare look towards 
him, as Sir Philip complimented her on her musical talents. 

The baronet that night, declining Charlie's hospitable in- 
vitation to smoke, under the plea of being tired, betook him- 
self straight to his own room, and, throwing himself into an 
arm-chair, gave himself up to meditation. His thoughts 
carried him back to a roomy bungalow in Upper India, in a 
chamber of which his stanch old friend and leader, Sir John 
Williamson, lay dying, — the man who had been his colonel 
when he first joined the army, and his general later on, — 
a man to whom, professionally, he owed everything, who had 
been so kind to him as a boy, and who, when his beard waxed 
stronger, had put him on his staff, and so helped him up those 
first steep rounds of the ladder which cost such painful toil to 
most of us. How well he recollected the veteran's painful 
anxiety about that little motherless girl at home, and how he 
had lightened his old chief's last moments by accepting the 
responsibility of becoming her guardian and pledging his word 
that she should never want a friend while he lived I Yes, ten 
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years have sped since he followed poor Sir John to his long 
home, and twelve since he last set foot in England. Now he 
has come home a brigadier-general and a C. B., to wait till it 
shall please the Horse Guards once more to employ him. A 
fortunate man, say his compeers, to have attained such a posi- 
tion in his forty-fifth year ; but he is one of those who have 
recognized and made the very most of their opportunities. 

He reflects, too, that his ward now is a grown woman ; that 
next year she will come of age. Well, that is very simple ; if 
not rich, she is fairly provided for. It will be easy to put her 
in possession of her modest fortune. But, then, her marriage 
is a thing which might suggest itself at any time. " If ever 
a woman stands in need of good advice," mused Sir Philip, " it 
is upon that point ; and if ever there was a point upon which 
women are deaf to the representations of their friends, that is 
it. I should be very sorry," he continued, " she should not 
wed happily. She strikes me as a nice girl, decidedly good- 
looking, and quite a catch for any good fellow wanting a wife. 
I wonder, by the way, whether there is anything between her 
and her cousin. I should fancy not : he's rather too cavalier 
in his manner for anything of that sort, — manners generally 
capable of considerable improvement, by the way. The young 
puppy would have bored the ladies to death at dinner by talk- 
ing horse if I had not discouraged him. I suppose he must 
be thinking of starting in life. The sort of young gentleman 
that a few years in the army would do a great deal for," mut- 
tered Sir Philip, as he rose and threw off his coat. " Take a 
little of the nonsense out of him. I dare say the boy would 
turn out a very good fellow after three or four years' knocking 
about in the service." With which benevolent reflection the 
baronet sought his pillow. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EARTH TO EARTH. 

Sir Philip determined to get at that point as quickly as 
might be, as to whether there was any engagement or even 
liking between the cousins. He thought he could exert his 
interest in Charlie Williamson's behalf with considerably more 
enthusiasm if he knew that he was working in Maud's interest 
at the same time. Mrs. Rainham had told him overnight 
that they were all looking anxiously forward for his advice 
and assistance with regard to Charlie's start in life, though in 
answer to Sir Philip's shrewd practical questions Aunt Mar- 
garet was fain to admit that Charlie's opinion upon that sub- 
ject Was still very far from being made up ; that all he showed 
at present was a strong taste for hunting, shooting, and bil- 
liards, and perhaps a slight penchant for his cousin Maud. 
When Sir Philip inquired whether Maud reciprocated that 
penchant^ Mrs. Rainham replied, she really could not say; 
sometimes she had thought it was so, at others that the girl 
had no more than a sisterly affection for her cousin. 

" Margaret is not so quick as she used to be," thought Sir 
PhiHp, as he stamped himself into his boots. " I'll bet I get 
at the rights of this before I'm ten days older. By Heaven I 
what a morning!" he exclaimed, as he threw open his window. 
" K my memory serves me right, this down country will carry 
a rare scent to-day, and fifteen years ago few men knew it 
better. I shall know the best and worst of the gray horse 
to-day." 

Charlie looked the baronet over most critically at breakfast, 
but Sir Philip's boots and breeches were quite unimpeachable, 
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and, although not clad in pink, his neat dark riding-coat of 
melton cloth was not to be found fault with. When settled in 
his saddle on the back of his powerful big-boned gray horse, 
Charlie was fain to confess to Maud that the old gentleman 
looked as if he had been a good man in his time ; and then, 
without waiting for her answer, he swung himself lightly on 
the back of old Champion and followed Sir Philip down the 
road. 

They jogged along until they got within some two miles of 
the meet at Ellerby Gate, when Sir Philip said, quietly, " If 
we turn over here we shall save half a mile : it's all grass, 
with no fences of any consequence." And without more ado 
the baronet jumped his horse into a field of old swath on his 
right. 

Charlie followed, and then remarked, with much surprise, 
" You know this country well, I suppose ?" 

" I used to do," returned the baronet, with a smile ; " but 
I may have led you into a trap all the same. Fences spring 
up where they didn't exist in former days : however, I think 
it looks all right." 

On arrival at the meet, Charlie introduced Sir Philip to some 
of his new acquaintance, but there was a tolerable sprinkling 
of the older members who remembered and speedily made out 
Sir Philip Lonsdale. The master, much to Charlie's astonish- 
ment, shakes hands with him, and declares he does not look a 
day older than when he last saw him, and jocularly inquires 
if he rides as hard as he did in days lang syne. 

" What nonsense !" mutters Charlie ; " as if we all entered 
the world looking fifty, and as if we rode in our old age as we 
did in our youth I Sycophantic beast, old Crawlor, — flatters 
himself Sir Philip will come down with a liberal subscription." 

Ashby Crawlor had a little overlooked Mr. Charles Wil- 
liamson this morning, and there never was a gentleman more 
likely to resent such omission than he. 

Trotting along towards Ellerby Wood, Charlie becomes con- 
scious that a good-looking young fellow, on a dark chestnut 
mare with white heels, is, to use a homely phrase, taking stock 
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of him. He inquires who this may be. Young Barkby, of 
the Holt Farm, is the reply. " Wonder you don't know him. 
Beg pardon, I forgot, of course, you are quite new to us, and 
he came to grief early the other day on that young horse of 
his ; but he's riding Prima Donna this morning, and will give 
a very different account of himself. He's quite one of our 
crack men, and if you beat him such a day as this from EUerby 
Wood, you may feel proud of both yourself and your horse, 
Mr. Williamson," replied his informant, laughing. " As for 
' me, if I'm near enough to see which has the best of it, I shall 
be content." 

Young Barkby, indeed, had heard all about Charlie's per- 
formance of last week, and was regarding him with all that 
jealousy common to men of his age concerning rivalry in any 
sporting-pursuit in which they have acquired distinction. He 
eyes Charlie narrowly, and his horse also, and inwardly vows 
that the stranger shall not be in front of him if an Ellerby 
fox gives them such a rattling gallop as an Ellerby fox is wont 
to do on a scenting morning. All this Charlie takes in in- 
tuitively as soon as he learns who the rider of the chestnut is. 
Quite as determined from that instant is Mr. Williamson that 
no " young clod- crusher," as he designates Barkby disdainfully, 
shall show him the road when Mr. Crawler's pets are once away 
with their quarry. From that time Charlie forgets all about Sir 
Philip. His whole mind is given to the watching of Barkby 
of Holt, who he feels has the advantage of knowing the 
country. To counterbalance which, he conceives he had best 
keep pretty close to him till the fox breaks ; after that, argues 
Charlie, if one sticks close to the hounds, knowledge of the 
line they are taking will make but little difference till one 
comes to talk it over afterwards. 

Ellerby Wood does not belie its reputation, and ere the 
pack has been thrown in many minutes comes the first doubtful 
whimper, speedily confirmed by the bold challenge of an older 
dog, and rapidly swelling into a deep-throated chorus. Young 
*Barkby and several of the older members of the hunt stand 
in their stirrups, listen for a few minutes, and then edge rapidly 
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down towards the southeastern corner of the wood. One 
rubicund gentleman, as he bumps up and down in his saddle, 
gayly observes, " He makes for Ormsby Scrubs for a pound, 
and it'll be over-fast for most of us across Ormsby pastures." 

They had not long to wait. A few minutes, and a keen- 
eyed gentleman, on a roan, espied the fox stealing away down 
the distant hedge-side with long loping gallop, and instantly 
half a score of his companions got redder in their faces than 
their coats from the performance of the view-halloo in every 
sort of key, the attainment of the desired alto threatening 
some one or two with positive apoplexy. A twanging of 
horns, the cheery halloo of the huntsmen, the musical chorus 
of the pack mixed with the fierce rushing sound of galloping 
horses, make the pulses throb as reins are gathered up, hats 
jammed on, and cigars thrown down. 

A slight crash in the fence, some two hundred yards above 
them, and the half-dozen leading hounds or so break from the 
wood and go streaming down the hedge-side. 

** Hold hard, gentlemen. Hold hard ! give *em a minute 
to settle down to it," cries the huntsman, as he jumps his horse 
out of the cover ; but he might as well have invoked the fox. 

Young Barkby, Charlie Williamson, and some half-dozen 
more are racing down the big grass field, parallel with the 
leading hounds, as if engaged in a sweepstakes over the T.Y.C. 
at Newmarket. Not much thought of riding to hounds 
among this little knot, but that fierce and dogged determina- 
tion to have the best of one's neighbor, ever inherent in 
humanity, and displayed at times in much more objectionable 
manner. No special antipathy perhaps existing between 
Barkby of the Holt Farm and Charlie Williamson, yet either 
is prepared to view the other's discomfiture with great satisfac- 
tion at this present. 

But, fortunately for the sport of the genuine hunting-men, 
the hounds turn sharply away from this hard-riding contingent, 
who, in their jealousy, keeping an eye upon each other instead 
of on the pack, are a little slow at perceiving it. Their very 
excellent start is considerably reduced by this, and they find 

14 
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several men on pretty well as good terms with the hounds as 
themselves, — men, too, who have obtained their position much 
more legitimately, and without being as hard upon their horses 
as those who ride against each other are compelled to be. If 
you race with everything that comes alongside of you, it is 
seldom that you will see the finish of a big run. Like the 
celebrated stable-boy who indulged himself with having four 
little private races in the Liverpool Steeplechase, you don't 
stay quite home. 

Charlie feels quite aggrieved at the appearance of these 
new-comers. He has a sort of misty impression that he took 
much pains to get a good start, and here are all these eleventh- 
hour people as well placed as he. Still, the main point is that 
Barkby and himself so far are lying about level ; and now 
occurred a little incident which, it so happens, has more to say 
to this history than at first sight will be credited ; in which 
the greater experience of the young farmer triumphed fatally 
over the ex-collegian. . 

Mr. Barkby had done a good deal of steeplechase riding 
the last few years, and, like all race-riding, this teaches a man 
— if he is to be taught — the habit of estimating what other 
riders are doing or can do. Mr. Barkby, who, it must be 
borne in mind, was riding quite as jealous of Charlie as 
Charlie was of him, came to the conclusion that his mare had 
the speed of Williamson's horse. Under these circumstances 
in racing you would wait and canter away from your opponent 
at the finish, in all probability ; but in hunting, if you really 
want to show a man up, and you have this advantage and the 
chance, " cut him down." Mr. Barkby determined to cut 
Charlie Williamson down. 

He consequently began to quicken his pace, knowing that 
his mare was still running well within herself, and could there- 
fore jump equally well going at that speed as slower. With 
poor old Champion this was diiferent : he had a little lost 
the pace of his youth, and when his master called upon him 
to live with the chestnut mare, he was asking him to do just 
a little beyond his best. 
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We all know what that is ! It has killed countless workers, 
human and animal, since the world began. You can run your 
mile cleverly in five minutes, but that perpetual struggle to do 
it in four minutes and fifty seconds is hammering the nails 
into your coffin with a vengeance. 

Old Champion was as good and honest a hunter as ever 
topped hurdle, — a horse perfectly safe to bring you home on 
account of his rare staying and jumping powers, except in 
the case of a very short and quick run ; but he was not a 
fast horse. 

Now, if Charlie had kept his understanding he would have 
quietly let Barkby forge ahead, and ridden his own line ; but 
no : bursting with jealousy, he could not do that. He must 
needs press his horse to keep alongside of the flying chest- 
nut, who was rapidly overhauling everything and once more 
taking the position Barkby had lost by the turn. Old Cham- 
pion crashed his hind legs through more than one fence in 
an ominous manner that should have given his rider warning ; 
but a man riding jealous is as blind to the writing on the wall 
as Belshazzar. 

Luckily the fences in the Hinchester neighborhood run small 
and easy of negotiation, so that upon the whole Charlie lasted 
rather longer than is usually the fate of a man who over-rides 
his horse. Still, Nemesis came at length, as Nemesis was 
bound to do. 

Racing for the lead with Barkby at the first big fence they 
had encountered since the run began, and feeling unpleasantly 
conscious that old Champion is not pulling at his bit as one 
would fain have a horse in the midst of a " good thing," angry 
and excited because the mare's turn of speed must be served, 
and it is obvious to him that Barkby will show him the way, 
Charlie loses his temper, and sends the spurs home relentlessly. 
The old horse responds gallantly ; he does his best to clear the 
fence, but comes head-over-heels into the ploughed field beyond. 

Agile as a cat, his rider promptly rolls clear, and in a few 
seconds both horse and horseman have struggled to their feet 
again. At this moment a gentleman on a gray horse comes 
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over the jump in grand style, only a few yards from them, and 
CKarlie has hardly had time to exclaim, with considerable sur- 
prise, •' Sir Philip," when, with a toss of his head, old Cham- 
pion is cantering away in the wake of his stable-companion. 

Bestowing sundry maledictions upon his runaway steed, Charlie 
commenced the futile operation of straightening out his hat, as 
if by any possibility a beaver, to which the calamity of being 
stove in has once occurred, could ever be restored to shape. 
Ruefully acknowledging this fact, after a minute or two, Mr. 
Williamson starts in pursuit of his horse, anathematizing his 
luck after the manner of man in such circumstances. It does 
not, of course, occur to him that if he had not overdriven old 
Champion he would probably have escaped his fall ; that if he 
had not paused to gaze with open-eyed amazement at Sir Philip, 
he would have had plenty of time to catch his horse by the 
bridle. Mr. Williamson is consistent in his opinions. Having, 
before he saw him, settled in his own mind that Sir Philip 
was an old gentleman, he obstinately declines now to regard 
him in any other light. At the present moment he is a martyr 
to his inflexible opinion : otherwise there was no reason for his 
astonishment. 

Old Champion does not follow very far, and allows himself 
to be quietly caught by a laborer at the other side of the field ; 
but the field is a big one, and by the time Charlie is once more 
in the saddle nearly ten minutes have elapsed — an eternity 
when hounds are carrying a breast-high scent — and the pack 
is almost out of sight. Charlie Williamson is much too vain 
of his horsemanship to follow them on the ofl* chance of their 
turning towards him. In his estimation it was better to be 
thrown out altogether than not of the first flight, and he had 
no intention of further publishing his defeat. Not resignedly, 
but sullenly, he turns his horse's head homewards, less morti- 
fied considerably by the loss of his day's sport than by the blow 
to his self-conceit. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOW THEY KILLED. 

"Oh, dear, Aunt Margaret!" exclaimed Mau,d, as she looked 
rather ruefully out at the shrubberies and lawn of Chittagong 
Lodge, " these hunting-days are a little dull for us poor women. 
The men hurry off almost before we're down, and are apt to 
come back what they call tired." 

" Well, I dare say they are tired. People often are when 
they have taken a good deal of exercise," replied Mrs. Rainham. 

" I notice they're never tired when they have had a good 
run," retorted Maud, laughing. " No, I don't think it's that. 
When they say they're tired, I should call them just a wee bit 
sulky." 

*' They have promised to take you with them some day soon ; 
then you'll feel more charitable towards them." 

" Perhaps so," replied the girl, as she crossed over towards 
the fireside and seated herself in a low chair on the rug. " I 
enjoy a gallop as much as any one, but Charlie says we're in 
the way in the hunting-field. That's rather like Charlie, you 
know. He thinks he would have to take care of me, and 
prefers not to be hampered." 

"I am afraid, my dear, Charlie is not singular in that re- 
spect. Keen sportsmen always look upon the care of a lady 
as rather an incumbrance." 

" I don't think he ever puts himself much out of the way 
on my account. I've heard girls say that cousins are the most 
charming relations because you can treat them like brothers, 
while they have the advantage of not being brothers, you see, 
auntie," concluded Maud, archly. 

14* L 
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" In short," said Mrs. Kainham, laughing, "you think there's 
a little too much of the brotherly element about Charlie ?" 

" Exactly. In a cousinly point of view he treats me as 
coolly as if I were married to him." 

" " Do you mean to hint, Maud, there is any probability of 
that taking place ?" inquired Mrs. Rainham, sharply. 

" No, I don't quite say that ; though cousins do such things 
at times." 

" Yes ; and as a rule perhaps it is not over-judicious they 
should. Yet, of course, there are cases when nothing is to be 
said against it." 

"And mine is just one of those cases. Aunt Margaret," re- 
plied the girl, laughing, — " when there is nothing to be said 
for or against, because the question is not as yet before the 
authorities." 

" Do you mean there is a possibility of it?" inquired the 
elder lady, rising. 

" Nothing is impossible, auntie, and that is all I have to say 
at present," returned Miss Williamson, with an arch smile. 

" You had best ring for tea, then," replied Mrs. Kainham, 
with some slight acerbity, as she left the room. " I shall be 
back by the time it is made." 

The good lady in fact thought it would be by no means a 
very unsuitable match. The interest of Maud's twelve thou- 
sand pounds joined to what Charlie had himself would make 
up a very fair income for the young people to start upon ; and 
then Aunt Margaret had somewhat cloudy visions of her old 
lover returning to his allegiance, in which case it would be 
well were Maud comfortably settled and off her hands. If 
Charlie could only find something to do, it would work very 
well. 

As she crossed the hall she encountered her nephew, 
splashed, stained, and disgusted ; but, with the brief remark 
that she feared he had had a bad day, yet at all events was 
just in time for afternoon tea. Mrs. Raiuham went on her way, 
and Charlie proceeded to the drawing-room. 

"What! back, Charlie, and so soon?" cried Miss William- 
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son, as lie entered the door. Why, what sport have you had ? 
Good gracious! now I look at you — ^youVe been down." 

"Yes, you are quite right, I Imve been down, — a real 
crumpler," replied her cousin, as he threw himself into an 
easy-chair. " You need not have reminded me of it. Sport,'* 
he continued, laughing derisively. " I have enjoyed the 
glorious sport that attends a man who comes to grief in the 
middle of the run of the season. Had all the delights of a 
run on my own account after a brute of a horse that refused 
to be caught, with the crowning luxury on at last regaining 
my saddle of finding the hounds were clean out of sight." 

" You should not abuse poor Champion : the old horse has 
always carried you well," observed Miss Williamson. 

" Which only makes his conduct upon this occasion the 
more disgusting," replied Charlie, curtly. 

" You forget how many good days you have had on him." 

" Not at all ; but that is no reason I shouldn't have had one 
more," said Charlie, lazily unbuckling his spurs. 

" I suppose horses, like men, must make mistakes now and 
then. But tell me who were going well when you fell." 

" About a dozen. None better, by the way, Maud, than 
your guardian Sir Philip. Fancy that old fellow being a good 
man to hounds." 

" And why not, pray?" retorted Miss Williamson. " He's 
not so very old." 

" Oh, come now I Sir Philip not old I" exclaimed Charlie, 
incredulously. " I should just like to know what you call old. 
He's old enough to be my father." 

" He might be that, and no great age. Why should you 
imagine he couldn't ride? He's a cavalry officer, and did 
right good service during the Indian mutiny." 

"Very likely," returned her cousin; "but riding down 
mutinous sepoys is not quite the same thing as riding to 
hounds." 

" You are right : it is not," said Maud, a little contemptu- 
ously. " That sabre-cut across Sir Philip's cheek — a slight 
reminiscence of being in the midst of the rebels at Sultanpore 
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— must have entailed a worse fall than you met with to-day, 
my dear Charlie : yet he told us the other night that, though 
struck from his saddle, he never lost his hold of the bridle." 

" Pooh I a mere mechanical affair," retorted young William- 
son, a little nettled : " happens to all of us at times. Wish to 
heaven it had happened to me to-day I He's always boring us 
with those old Indian stories." And as he spoke he rose, and, 
lounging in front of the fire, eyed his cousin keenly. 

" No such thing," she replied, in low, steadfast tones. " No- 
body could be more modest about his deeds and doings ; and, 
mark me, he has done things a man might well talk of, — 
things recognized of the world," she continued, kindling as 
she spoke ; " deeds that have met with decoration and ac- 
knowledgment. It will be well for you, Charlie, if you have 
such stories to tell of yourself when you come — when you 
come" — ^here she somewhat hesitated, then added, abruptly — 
" to his age." 

" And a good deal pleasanter for my friends if I haven't. 
The veteran who ' shoulders his crutch and shows how fields 
were won' is a most confounded nuisance. Imagine my boring 
you night after night with the storrding of Burnkumpore or 
some such place. What a prospect of domestic felicity !" 

" That might be trying," replied the girl, laughing ; " but 
pray why should you couple me with your pictures of domes- 
tic felicity ?" 

" Because you are to be the partner of my joys, sorrows, 
etc., as soon as I have got something to do, you know, — as 
soon, in short, as there is anything to be partners in." 

"And who, may I ask, says so ?" inquired Maud, quietly. 

" Oh, everybody," returned her cousin, as he buried his 
hands in his breeches-pockets. " You know it is quite an un- 
derstood thing, Maud, that we are to be married as soon as I 
have settled down to something." 

" I have never said so," replied Miss Williamson, gravely. 

"No, my dear Maud, perhaps not," exclaimed Charlie, 
dropping suddenly his nonchalant attitude and manner, and 
speaking both nervously and earnestly. " I am not quite in a 
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position as yet to ask you to name the day ; but it is so, surely. 
We have grown up together, and I have never imagined any 
other woman but you as my wife. If not formally engaged, 
it is solely because it seems to me as if we had always been 
informally engaged. You cannot mean now to tell me it is not 
so?" 

As he finished, he stood in front of her and looked down 
anxiously into her face for his answer. 

" I make no pledge," she said, at length. " We shall see. 
At all events it is a question which can be postponed till you 
get something to do. Time enough to think about it then, 
my cousin." 

For a few seconds he seemed as if about to plead hard for 
a more definite troth-plight; but Maud's face bore a quiet 
resolute expression which he knew full well. 

" Sir Philip has, I believe, promised to exert his influence 
in my behalf," he said, slowly, at last, " and of course he has 
weight with all sorts of people. Men of his age always have." 

" When they have made a name," retorted Maud, somewhat 
significantly. *' Don't you think, Charlie, there will be a ne- 
cessity for a little exertion on your part ? You're a wee bit 
lazy, you know." 

*' Not at all," replied Charlie, as he threw himself once more 
into an easy-chair. " Most energetic fellow ever seen. I 
wish you'd ring for tea : I'm awfully thirsty. If there is any- 
thing that aggravates thirst, it's being thrown out when hounds 
are running." 

" Thrown off, you mean," retorted Maud, wickedly ; " and 
might I inquire if you intend that your wife shall always ring 
the bell ?" 

" I beg your pardon," cried Charlie, springing hastily from 
his seat. " No, of course not. I really quite forgot for the 
moment." 

" That we had not been married ten years," cried Maud, 
laughing. " Thanks," she continued, as he rang. " Now you 
shall have tea." 

" You don't think I was intentionally rude, surely ?" 
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" No, I acquit you of that ; but you're not quite so civil to 
us as you ought to be. Here comes the tea, and Sir Philip 
with it.*' 

As she spoke, the baronet followed the servant with the 
tea-service into the room. He had thrown off his hunting- 
things, and was now attired in a dark double-breasted shoot- 
ing-coat, dress boots, and trousers. 

" Well, did you kill ?'' cried Charlie. " Like my luck, 
wasn't it? The run of the season, of course." 

" Yes, so far," replied Sir Philip, " and we killed. If you 
hadn't been quite so hard on old Champion, you would have 
been there to see ; but you young ones always will ride a little 
jealous." 

" What an insufferable old coxcomb !" muttered Charlie to 
himself. " You couldn't suppose. Sir Philip," he retorted, 
" that I was going to be beat by a cad like Barkby, if I could 
help it?" 

" Well, you were. The old story, riding against another 
man instead of riding to hounds. I'll ask for a cup of tea, 
Maud," said the baronet, as he dropped into a chair. 

" And you saw the finish. Sir Philip ?" inquired the young 
lady. 

" Yes, I was so fortunate : there is always a certain amount 
of luck in being one of the select few at the end of such a 
run as to-day's." 

" Not many fellows up at the finish, eh ?" inquired Charlie. 

" Only two, I think, besides myself and the huntsman," 
replied the baronet, lazily, — " your bete noir^ young Barkby, 
by the way, one of the pair. He rides well, that fellow." 

" He was capitally mounted and had luck," returned Charlie, 
sullenly. " He was just in my position a few days ago ; came 
to grief early." 

Sir Philip, however, had evidently no inclination to pro- 
long the discussion, for, turning to Maud, he asked how she 
and her aunt had spent their day. 

Charlie Williamson paid slight attention to their conversa- 
tion ; his whole thoughts were still absorbed hi the grievous 
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fact that he, who considered he had made some reputation on 
his first appearance with Ashby Crawlor's hounds, had literally 
been nowhere in the first run of the season. He sat silently 
contemplating his well-splashed boots and dangling his mud- 
incrusted spurs on his fingers for some little time. Suddenly 
it flashed across him, what did Sir Philip's change of dress 
mean ? How if he also had come to grief, and this discarding 
of his hunting-gear was simply to conceal the fauct ? Regarding 
their sporting feats men do lie consumedly, and that there are 
men whose deeds over their claret scarce correspond with those 
witnessed in the field, Mr. Williamson was well aware. Again 
he glanced at the baronet's neatly-cased extremities, and then 
mentally ejaculating, " The blessed old humbug ! I really must 
show him up," exclaimed, laughing, — 

'* Ha, Sir Philip, now I come to think of it, you've had a 
ducking. From the way the hounds were running when I last 
saw them, you must have crossed Hanningley Brook. You 
have got rid of your hunting-things with most suspicious celer- 
ity. Confess, now, you got in." 

" Not at all," returned the baronet, dryly ; then, turning to 
Maud, he added, " A little bit of the old-fashioned courtesy of 
my day. We didn't think dirty boots quite the thing for a 
drawing-room." 

The blood rushed to Charlie's temples, and it was with a 
somewhat forced laugh he replied, " Really, that is carrying 
the thing rather far ; especially, too, after hunting, when the 
ladies are all so anxious to hear what sport there has been." 

" I'm sure the ladies have no cause to be anxious," chimed 
in Maud, with a ringing silvery laugh. " If they don't hear 
more than enough of the day's doings before bedtime, they are 
singularly fortunate. The men of Sir Philip's time, Charlie, 
evidently understood courtesy better than you and your con- 
frlres^ 

" I don't know that, Maud," replied the baronet, smiling ; 
" other times, other manners. I happened to begin life before 
the era of slang and short pipes ; that is all. Excuse me if I 
still adhere to the traditions of my youth." 
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Charlie Williamson bit his lips somewhat at this retort. 
His brow clouded, and Maud saw at once that the air was 
charged with electricity. Whatever her real feelings with 
regard to her cousin might be, and of those it is probable she 
herself at this time was hardly aware, she was much too fond of 
him not to tremble at the idea of a quarrel between him and 
her guardian. 

Sir Philip was capable of being of immense assistance to 
Charlie in his start in life. It would be very painful to her 
should those two come to bitter words. The lightning was 
abroad : it was imperative to save the outbreak of the storm 
if possible. 

" Come, Charlie," she said, " it's nearly time to dress for 
dinner, and I want somebody to help to carry all this em- 
broidery-work up-stairs for me while I take Aunt Margaret's 
tea to her." And, rising, Maud motioned to her embroidery- 
frame on the sofa as she poured out a cup for Mrs. Rainham. 
Her little ruse was successful, and she carried her offended 
cousin off in triumph, — Sir Philip subsiding into a book, as if 
all unconscious of the ire he had raised. 



CHAPTER V. 

ON LETTER-WRITING. 



The more Sir Philip saw of Charlie Williamson, the more 
he was confirmed in his belief in the instability of his char- 
acter. Though rather conceited and selfish, the baronet 
thought him a nice gentleman-like young fellow. The first of 
these failings, he looked upon it, would, when Charlie had 
some slight experience of the world, be quickly knocked out 
of him. The latter was a more serious fault. It might be 
that if he really loved his cousin, such love would purify this 
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earthiness in his disposition ; but still Sir Philip mused some- 
what moodily over this point. In. his experience of life, al- 
though a wholesome sound love did much to cure a man of 
this vice, yet it was sadly apt to crop out again after a little 
and cling to him through all his time. He had seen too many 
instances of wives whose course had been one of bitter sacri- 
fice to their husbands' sin in this respect ; he had known men 
whose career had been quietly ruined by women of similar 
stamp. He shrank from the thought that his bonnie Maud 
should make such a fate for herself. Did she love her cousin? 
It was difficult to solve that problem. 

He cross-examined Mrs. Rainham insidiously and assidu- 
ously, and she, good lady, was openness itself as far as her 
lights went. She could not say. Sometimes she thought 
there was an understanding between the cousins, sometimes 
she thought there was a positive engagement, and sometimes 
she came to the conclusion that there was nothing but pure 
brother-and-sisterly feeling between them. She had questioned 
them both, but admitted she could make nothing of it. A 
more transparent cross-examiner it was scarce possible to con- 
ceive. A mere child could have seen the drift, of guileless 
Aunt Margaret when she commenced her questioning, and the 
cousins had agreed that she was not to be at present in their 
confidence. 

it was Maud, I think, who had made this stipulation. She 
knew that Aunt Margaret never had kept anything to herself, 
and it was scarce likely she would be found more reticent on 
this point than on any other. As for Charlie, he from sheer 
mischievousness had bewildered Mrs. Rainham exceedingly. 
He delighted when Maud was not present to talk to his aunt 
as if that engagement was quite an advertised affair, and, when 
Mrs. Rainham settled down to a thoroughly womanly gossip 
concerning their future, to affect the most extreme astonish- 
ment, winding up by leaving her in that " it may be and it 
may not be" state from which the dear lady had just conceived 
she had at last emerged. 

Careless, pleasure-seeking Charlie Williamson little dreamed 
H 15 
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how keenly he was being studied ; that eyes accustomed for 
years to read men were looking through him and reading him 
as if he were a printed book. 

" I'm quite ready to help him," mused Sir Philip, " but he 
displays a most marvelous indifference towards helping himself. 
The more I talk to him, the more undecided he appears to be 
as to what line of life he would like to adopt. He's just the 
boy will be utterly lost without he has something to do. Let 
him and Maud marry without that, and though they would 
make up a moderate income, two-thirds of which, by the way, 
would be contributed by her, they will be an unhappy couple. 
I can't have that ; I must see my trust fairly out, and my 
bright-eyed Maud happily married, before I go to * soldier it 
out,' as they say. With luck I ought to get something at 
home. I have interest and claims ; but it is the old parable, 
^ Wondrous many are the mouths, and few are the loaves and 
fishes.' " 

As for Charlie, he concerned himself little regarding the 
future. Was he not getting, thanks to Sir Philip's liberality 
with his horses, a good three days a week to hounds ? Of 
course he meant to do something some day, but it would be 
quite time enough to talk over all that at the end of the hunt- 
ing-season. What a bore the baronet was, always harping on 
that one string, '* What did he think of doing, and when did 
he think of beginning to do it?" " Such nonsense, Maude, 
you know ! — as if a fellow could do half a dozen things at a 
time or waa in business. Of course now I'm hunting, like all 
other fellows : when that's over I shall make up my mind." 

Maud laughed and shook her head. She began to think 
that unless she chose a profession for Charlie it would remain 
unchosen. He was so terribly facile : army, bar, navy, — ^yes, 
they would all do, as long as it wasn't business ; that he con- 
sidered low, — though no man alive could have had less con- 
ception of what that most indefinite term might mean. 

It is comprehensive. Sir Augustus Rigaglobe, who nego- 
tiates loans of a million or two for foreign potentates, is in 
business ; and so is Lissome Catcher, Esq., who owns a du- 
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bious-looking office, containing three chairs and a writing- 
desk, who discounts noblemen's and gentlemen's bills, and 
promotes financial schemes which conduct direct to fortune. 
Mr. Cornelius Sprouts, more familiarly known to his intimates 
as Corny Cabbage, who " circulates" in the vicinity of Newport 
Market with a long barrow drawn by what his profession desig- 
nate " a moke," — that is to say, for the benefit of the unin- 
itiated, a donkey, — calls himself in business ; as again, on 
the other hand, does Mr. Lionel Safeguard, the great ship- 
owner, with quite a fleet at sea, and authority over them more 
absolute perhaps than the Admiralty possesses over her Maj- 
esty's navy. However, the same might be said of the pro- 
fessions. " In the army," includes the last-joined ensign of 
militia as well as the commander-in-chief; " at the bar," the 
briefless as well as the solicitor-general. 

Sir Philip was a man of liberal ideas, though, soldier-like, 
he had, of course, a strong feeling for his own profession, more 
especially as he was one of the fortunate men who had done 
well in it, thanks in a great measure to his own clear head and 
energy, it is true. Still, he had his opportunities. To some 
good men these are not vouchsafed. Havelock waited long 
for his, for instance, though the relief of Lucknow is now writ 
in imperishable story and wreathed immortally with his name. 
Still, Sir Philip, quite alive to the spirit of the age, thought 
that if Charlie showed no particular desire to enter the army 
it might be better for him to devote himself to business of 
some description. The baronet's interest lay in these two di- 
rections. They might listen to him at the Horse Guards. He 
had also several old friends who had devoted themselves to the 
turmoil and vicissitudes of a city career. In either direction 
he was prepared to do his best for young Williamson. But 
there was no getting Charlie to make an election.. He pleaded for 
more time to make up his mind, and at twenty-two this did not 
seem altogether unreasonable, — ^that is, as far as a few months 
went ; though, if he were engaged to and anxious to marry 
his cousin, one would suppose the paramount object of his life 
would be to obtain a start of some sort as speedily as possible. 
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Whether this were the case, and whether Maud was seriously 
interested in that engagement, was the problem Sir Philip set 
himself to solve. 

As the baronet paced the garden smoking a number one 
Manilla and meditating gravely over this point, there was a con- 
versation going on in the drawing-room that would have en- 
lightened him considerably could he but have heard it. I fancy 
there is usually a conversation going on not very far off con- 
cerning most of us that would create astonishment in our 
minds if it only reached our ears ; but, fortunately, as a rule 
it does not. An imprudent and reckless man would he be 
who desired to know what the smoking-room cabal said during 
that little quarter of an hour after he had bidden it " good- 
night ;" and do you suppose a lady fares better when she leaves 
a kettledrum and, as Sir Peter has it, "her character behind 
her"? 

" You have no business to say that, Maud,'* exclaimed 
Charlie, who was wandering about the room in that state of 
not knowing what to do with himself, which there being neither 
anything to kill nor to pursue always produced in him. Books 
were not much in Charlie's way, and knocking the billiard- 
balls about by yourself is wanting in interest after a time. 

" I say what I think, and I say as I said the other day," 
retorted Maud, turning round from her piano, " that you are 
hardly so civil to us as you might be." 

" Excuse me," he replied, pettishly, and pausing in his walk, 
" I am always most deferential to ladies. You don't expect 
one to copy old Sir Philip's by-gone manners, — ^his priggish 
bows and courtly attitudinizing?" 

" Don't talk nonsense, Charlie ! Sir Philip is no prig. A 
man who led the field as he did the other day scarce merits 
that appellation. If, as you assert, his manners are a little by- 
gone, I can only say, pity it is such manners should have gone 
by." 

" You may say what you like," retorted her cousin, as he 
perched himself on the arm of an easy-chair, " but the Gran- 
disonian era has departed, — died with the minuet, I suppose.'* 
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" And genuine courtesy to our sex is a thing of the past/* 
said Maud, as her fingers wandered idly over the keys of the 
instrument. 

" Libel I rank libel I" cried Charlie ; " but we haven't time 
nowadays for all the bowing and scraping of the Grandison 
era. We live too fast. Only look at the posts. Why we've 
two here. In London they have them all day long, and 
before a fellow has finished the morning papers the evening 
ones begin. Those Grandison men saw about a paper a week, 
and only got letters occasionally." 

" I like getting letters ; don't you ?" said Maud, as she rose 
and crossed over to the fireplace. 

" Hum ! I'm not quite sure," replied Mr. Williamson, medi- 
tatively. " People who write to you, or at all events to me, 
generally want money or something I haven't got. Even when 
they don't, they expect answers. Letter-writing's an awful 
bore." 

" What ! answering letters from some one you care about ?" 
exclaimed Maud, with some slight elef ation of her eyebrows. 

" But I never get letters from any one I care about ; that 
is to say, very much. Of course I like to hear how Charlie 
Tottenham is getting on in Leicestershire, and what old Jack 
Boulton is doing among the pheasants in Norfolk ; but " 

" Suppose you went away from here," interrupted Maud, 
*^ shouldn't you like to hear from me ?" 

" Of course I should." 

" And you would not find those letters difficult to answer, 
would you ?" And, as she asked the question, the girl looked 
steadfastly into her cousin's face. 

" Oh, no !" he replied, hesitatingly ; " no ! I should think 
not." 

" What should you say, pray ?" And a malicious sparkle 
flashed into Maud's eyes as she paused for an answer. 

*^ What nonsense !" retorted Charlie, as he rose and com- 
menced pacing the room. " How can I tell ? Answer all the 
questions you asked, I suppose." 

"And if I didn't ask any?" 

15* 
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" Oh, if you didn't want to know something you wouldn't 
write," said Charlie, with the air of a man who really had at 
last got to the bottom of a difficult problem. " You'd want 
to know how I was getting on, at all events." 

" Can you not fancy a girl wanting to hear something more 
than that from the man who professes to love her?" replied 
his cousin, in a low voice. 

" By Jove, of course I I beg your pardon, my dear Maud ; 
I didn't understand you I" exclaimed the young man, earnestly. 
" Naturally I should write you love-letters like — like — ^like — 
other fellows do, I suppose." 

" And how dare you suppose anything of the kind, sir ?" 
cried Maud, with affected indignation, sore put to it though 
she was to contain her laughter. 

*' No I I beg your pardon. By Jove ! of course you know 
I don't mean that," stammered the luckless delinquent. *' I 
mean I should write you love-letters like other fellows do to 
their wives and sweethearts." 

" Sir Philip wrote to me, child as I was, to begin with all 
those years he was in India. He seemed to comprehend 
thoroughly how I was growing up. His letters changed as I 
grew older : he seemed to gather my progress from childhood 
to girlhood by my foolish scribblings." 

And, as she concluded, Maud leaned upon the mantel-piece 
and looked musingly into the fire. 

" Of course !" retorted Charlie. " Parents and guardians 
always do that sort of thing. He's a capital old fellow. But 
you and I have always seen so much of each other, we've 
never had occasion to write. If you remember," continued 
Charlie, as he settled himself comfortably in an arm-chair, " I 
was most properly sympathetic when you wrote to me at Eton 
to announce the death of that bullfinch which afforded such 
an example to all Scotland, — he never piped." 

" Don't be absurd." 

" Come, I like that. It was a specimen of English com- 
position, that letter. I recollect it now. ^ Dear Maud, I'm 
awfully sorry to hear of Bullie's death, and I got twenty-five 
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runs at cricket yesterday, and Harris Senior says I shall be in 
the eleven some day if I look sharp.' I was, you know, later 
on ; and," added Charlie, musingly, " what a licking Harrow 
gave us that year at Lords I" 

" Yes ; you made no twenty-five runs on that occasion, I 
remember," rejoined Maud, mockingly. 

" No ; run out for nothing the first innings, and bowled 
for precisely the same score the second, — a shooter off my 
pad." 

" A shooter off your pad ?" cried Maud, with a peal of 
laughter. " Incidents repeat themselves in your life ; just 
what happened to you the other day, my poor Charlie." 

" Don't be personal. It's not good taste," retorted her 
cousin. 

" Ha, Sir Philip I" he continued, as the baronet made his 
appearance ; " a non-hunting day takes a deal of getting 
through, does it not ?" 

" Upon my word, Charlie," exclaimed Maud, " your gavr 
cherie is getting past all bearing." 

" I came in to see if any one felt inclined to walk to Hin- 
chester," remarked Sir Philip, quietly. I have got one or two 
little things I want to do there, and it is really not at all a bad 
day when you're out." 

" I shall be charmed," cried Maud. " Give me five minutes 
to get my hat : I promise you not to exceed that. It will do 
you good, Charlie; a little fresh air, I'm sure, will benefit 
your manners." And, so saying, Maud tripped out of the 
room. 

" All right. Sir Philip," said Charlie, as he leisurely emerged 
from his easy-chair. " It will do us all good. Maud and I 
have been sparring for the last hour. That's the worst of a 
fellow finding himself at home all day : he's safe to come to 
grief with the women. If I hadn't squabbled with Maud, 
I suppose I should have had a tiff with Aunt Margaret. The 
male creature requires strong exercise to keep him amiable ; 
don't you think so ?" 

" I think he requires something to do ; some work obliga- 
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tory to him in this world, to prevent his becoming a curse to 
himself and those about him," rejoined Sir Philip, tartly. 

" What an old prig it is !" mused Charlie. " How fright- 
fully conceited and supercilious these men who have succeeded 
are to us young ones who haven't started ! I wonder whether 
he got well snubbed in his youth. I should like uncommonly 
to see him undergo that operation now." 

But now Maud entered the room in her hat and furs, and 
her presence was the signal for a start, or else cousin Charlie 
bade fair to show that it was not only the women he could not 
get on with on these non-hunting days. 



CHAPTEK VI. 

A GAME AT BILLIARDS. 

A COUNTRY walk of two or three miles is, like most other 
experiences of life, to be very variously interpreted. There 
are dinners so doleful, good though the wines and viands 
were, that we shudder as we look back upon them. The 
most terrible banquet at which I ever was present was one in 
which the cookery was unexceptionable, and the vintages of the 
rarest, but the dullness and length of that dinner are as a 
nightmare on my memory to this day. We have all seen balls, 
dances, and even suppers, in our time, that we don't- much 
care to think about, — when the thing has been wonderfully 
well done, but it lacked what is hardly to be expressed so well 
as by the slang term " go," — when the whole affair wanted 
vitality. Next to a supper-party that goes off like a damp 
squib, perhaps the flattest entertainment I know of is a coun- 
try walk undertaken by three or four people who find them- 
selves driven to rely entirely upon the walk as a diversion, in 
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consequence of the little party not being in accord. Plenty 
of cheery country walks have we all achieved, with which are 
associated much mirth and laughter ; many a good stretch can 
one remember done entirely alone and with infinite satisfaction ; 
but the walk in which the company did not quite hit it off, — 
that is not a sunny memory. 

Sir Philip and Maud would doubtless have enjoyed their 
tramp into Hinchester very much had they been by them- 
selves ; but, unfortunately, they were accompanied by Cousin 
Charlie, who was in a most irritable and captious frame of mind. 
He was a little angry at Maud's concluding remarks, but he 
was literally simmering with wrath against Sir Philip's inso- 
lence, as he now termed it in his own mind. The baronet had 
spoken with intention : he thought it was getting time that it 
was sharply hinted to the young man that the destiny of man 
in this world was not altogether comprised in hunting three 
days a week, that fox-hunting prosecuted with ever so much 
energy and assiduity was not altogether a career, and he had 
arrived at the conclusion, moreover, that there never was a 
young gentleman who would be more improved by a little 
wholesome snubbing than Mr. Charles Williamson. 

Charlie, wrapped in his theory that Sir Philip was only a 
pleasant elderly gentleman, had yet to discover that he had a 
cutting tongue at need, and all that cool resolute determination 
which usually is part and parcel of a man's character who has 
made a name in active life. Mr. Williamson was at no pains 
to conceal his ill humor, and indulged in a tirade against the 
road, the country, the neighborhood, and all topics conceivable, 
till they reached Hinchester. The pained look of his cousin 
did not tend to improve matters, as it only mutely reminded 
him that he was making himself disagreeable, while one or two 
caustic remarks of Sir PhiHp's, which but for Maud's appealing 
glances would have been considerably sharper, still further in- 
flamed his wrath against the baronet. Arrived at Hinchester, 
Charlie announced his intention of looking into the club-rooms 
there ; for the town, though it could hardly claim to possess a 
regular establishment of that sort, had a reading-room and bil- 

H* M 
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Hard-room, to which most of the gentlemen in the neighbor^ 
hood belonged. 

Sir Philip and Maud made no opposition to this proposal. 
It is scarcely likely, when a man is making himself disagreeable 
to the best of his ability, that the company will contest his 
going; and it was arranged that they should call for him on their 
way out. 

" I'm sorry to see Charlie so peevish," remarked the baronet, 
as he and Maud wended their way down the High Street. 
'* It's rather a contemptible infirmity that, visiting your own 
ill humor on your associates." 

" You mustn't be hard on Charlie, Sir Philiji," replied the 
girl, pleadingly. " He never does bear scolding patiently from 
any one but me. You rather hurt him when you alluded to 
his having nothing to do : it's a sore point with Charlie that 
he cannot see his way in that respect." 

^' I don't think, Maud, he is quite so anxious on that ques- 
tion as he ought to be." 

" Yes, indeed he is," said the girl, earnestly. " He can't 
quite make up his mind, because he cannot see an opening of 
any sort. Once let him get an opportunity, and you will see 
him eager to avail himself of it." 

" Well, I've my doubts, Maud," returned the baronet, good- 
humoredly. 

" But you will interest yourself in his behalf?'* 

" I have. I have written in two or three quarters to see 
what I could do for him. But, mind me, we all begin at the 
bottom of the ladder, and have to trust to ourselves for the 
rest. I Cfm only secure his foot being placed upon the first 
step. Now come in here a moment: I want some stationery." 

Their purchases made, Sir Philip and his ward called, as 
arranged, for Charlie on their way out. An answer came down 
that he was just finishing a game of billiards, but would over- 
take them if they walked on. It was within two or three 
hundred yards of Chittagong Lodge that he did so, and in the 
most jubilant spirits. He had quite forgotten his ill humor, 
and was full of the feats he had performed on the billiard- 
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table. He recounted the history of two or three marvelous 
cannons, and one remarkable break off the red, with much 
circumstantial detail, winding up with the observation that he 
had fairly beaten the two best players at the rooms, and con- 
sequently might claim to be cock of the walk. 

Sir Philip smiled at the young man's inflation and candid 
conceit, but Maud listened with the greatest interest. She be- 
lieved, remember, very much in her cousin, although by no 
means blind to some of the defects in his character. In Cousin 
Charlie's billiards most especially did Maud believe ; but, then, 
there is no need to be a very brilliant player to establish that 
belief among ladies. They seldom see good play, and even 
when they do there are very few of them can understand it j 
like the niceties of cricket, it is a little beyond their compre- 
hension. 

The letters by the second post were lying on the hall-table 
when they came in. Sir Philip gathered up his and took him- 
self off to his room to read them, declining Maud's proffered 
cup of tea and saying he should be engaged till dinner-time. 
Over one of those letters the baronet mused a good deal after 
reading it. " Hm !" he muttered : " I shall test our young 
friend rather sooner than I expected : it's a good chance, too, 
for a man entering on life. I wonder what he'll say to it ; 
whether Maud or I am right about him ; whether, in spite 
of his conceit and womanish temper, there is any grit in him. 
I should like to have a good honest talk to Maud about how 
she stands regarding him, — whether there has been any love- 
making between them ; but it's rather a delicate matter for an 
old fellow like me to enter upon with a girl who, though my 
ward, is virtually only a three-weeks acquaintance. One thing 
I am quite resolved, the offer of this appointment shall be 
made before Maud. She shall have an opportunity of judging 
for herself as to what she thinks of his acceptance or refusal 
of it. Were he son of mine, I should call him mad to say no, 
and shall not scruple to say that in my opinion he ought to 
take it." 

In accordance with this resolution, Sir Philip waited quietly 
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till dinner was over and he and Charlie had joined the ladies 
in the drawing-room ; then, drawing the letter from his pocket, 
he said, quietly, " I have a bit of good news for you all. I have 
been successful in my application to the Secretary of State, and 
have got the offer of an appointment for you in the civil ser- 
vice." 

" Delightful, my dear Sir Philip ! I am so much obliged 
to you," exclaimed the young man, warmly. 

" My dear Charlie," cried Maud, springing from her seat, 
" let me be the first to congratulate you. I am so glad !" 

" This is charming," said Mrs. Rainham, enthusiastically. 
" How very good of you, Philip 1 I always knew you could 
do anything." 

Sir Philip paused a little as he lounged in front of the fire- 
place. Had he misjudged Charlie altogether ? He had ex- 
pected more curiosity about the nature of the appointment 
from him before he should give such unhesitating acceptance 
of it. " You will have to leave England, but you won't " 

" What ! it is in Scotland, then ?" cried Charlie, interrupt- 
ing him. " No, I shan't mind that a bit ; I'm only anxious 
to get a start." 

" I'm afraid," said the baronet, dryly, " you must make up 
your mind to travel a little farther." 

" What ! Ireland, eh ? Well, of course I'd rather it had 
been this side of St. George's Channel, but," continued Charlie, 
with an air of great determination, " one must take what one 
can get ; and," he added, brightening up after a moment's 
thought, " there's good hunting to be had there at all events." 

" Quite right," rejoined Sir PfcUip, speaking in low, meas- 
ured tones, — " a start in life is hard to get in these days. But 
your appointment lies farther afield. What do you think of 
India ?" 

"India!*' exclaimed Charlie, with an air of considerable 
disappointment. " No, I don't think much of India ; too hot, 
you know," he continued, slowly, " and too far from — from 
the what-d'ye-call-'em — centres oF civilization, — London, Paris, 
and the Shires." 
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" India is by no means a bad place/' retorted Sir Philip, 
sharply. " I have spent many years there, and therefore can 
speak with some authority on the subject. May I ask what 
you do propose ? Appointments like this don't grow on every 
bush." 

" No, of course not ; and I'm awfully obliged to you for all 
the trouble you've taken ; but, you see," continu^ Charlie, 
pacing restlessly up and down the room, " I should so infi- 
nitely prefer to earn my daily rice — ^beg pardon, I mean 
bread — under more temperate skies." 

" I had thought," replied Sir Philip, earnestly, " there were 
perhaps strong reasons for your accepting any eligible ap- 
pointment ; that you had special inducements to make a home 
for yourself; that " 

" Hush, please. Sir Philip," interposed Maud, with kindling 
cheeks. 

" That at all events there was some one else whose opinion 
you would probably take," continued the baronet, not heed- 
ing the interruption, "before you rejected this opening so 
lightly." 

" I'm sure Maud, like myself, would vote India detestable," 
rejoined young Williamson, curtly. 

" No doubt concerning their engagement now," muttered 
Sir Philip to himself " What a terrible mistake 1" 

" Stop, Charlie I" cried Maud, going up to him and laying 
her hand upon his arm. " I do not quite admit that my opin- 
ion should have anything to say to your decision. As I have 
already told you, there is a considerable difference between 
what is and what may bci^as far as we are concerned : still, if 
I have anything to say to it, I say distinctly India never would 
be an objection in my eyes." 

" My dear Maud !" cried her cousin, taking both her hands 
in his, " how can I sufficiently thank you for this great proof 
of your love ?" 

" Pray don't mistake me, nor," she continued, turning round, 
" do I want you. Aunt Margaret or Sir Philip, to misunder- 
stand me either. Still, Charlie, do you not think most men 

16 
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would jump at such a chance of making a home for the woman 
they hoped to win ?" 

" Yes, selfish brutes," he replied, quickly, "ready to take 
her to Teheran or Timbuctoo, provided only they may take 
her. For my part, I think it is more true and honest to see 
that the woman one loves is not called upon to encounter the 
perils of a bad climate." 

" As plausible as he is selfish," thought Sir Philip : " as if 
he troubled his head about her in saying no to this appoint- 
ment. An idle, egotistical young fellow, with no backbone to 
his character." 

"Allow me to remind you, Charlie," said the baronet, after 
a minute or two, " that with care the greater part of India is 
as healthy as England." 

" You're very kind, Sir Philip. I'm good to take almost 
anything, but I must bargain for no expatiiation.'* 

" Surely, Charlie, you had better think over it a little," said 
Maud, in a low voice, as she clung to his arm. " Anything 
of the kind is so hard to come by ; and," she continued, with 
some little hesitation, while her cheeks flushed, " and — and I 
shouldn't mind India at all." 

" No, my darling, I'm not going to see your roses wither 
beneath a tropical sky," cried her cousin, jubilantly. " Pooh !" 
he whispered into her ear, " something is sure to turn up be- 
fore long : old fogies like Sir Philip always forget there are as 
* good fish in the sea as ever were caught.' Come, Sir Philip," 
he continued, turning as blithely to the baronet as if he had 
just received the very appointment he desired, " as Cleopatra 
says, * let's to billiards.' " 

" I shall be delighted ; but, from what you said to-day, you 
must play a good game : most young men do in these days," 
replied the baronet, dryly. 

"Oh, pretty fair : I usually hold my own." 

" He's rather imposing on you, Sir Philip," laughed Maud. 
" He's a very good player, and can give me I don't know how 
many in a hundred." 

" Well, I must trust that fortune will befriend me," said the 
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baronet. " Come along." And, so saying, Sir Philip led the 
way to the biliiard-room. 

" Well, my dear," exclaimed Mrs. Bainham, as the gentle- 
men disappeared, " so you really are engaged to Charlie after 
all." 

" No, Aunt Margaret, I am not ; and that is what I want 
you to understand," rejoined Maud, pettishly. 

" I can only understand what I hear and see, child," replied 
Mrs. Rainham. " If you are not engaged to Charlie, how 
could you speak to him as you did about this Indian business ?" 

" My dear aunt, he and I comprehend each other perfectly.'* 

" Well, all I can say is," replied Mrs. Bainham, with some 
slight asperity, " that if he doesn't consider himself engaged 
to you, neither my eyes nor ears are of any further use to 
me. 

" Nonsense, Aunt Margaret I you are a clever woman, and 
can read people like books when you've a mind to it." 

A more gross piece of flattery was never served up at the 
altar of vanity ; for if ever there was a woman it was easy to 
deceive. Aunt Margaret was that woman. 

" But, you see," continued Maud, " thoilgh it's very nice 
of Charlie to be so thoughtful about my health, I shouldn't 
have been the least afraid of that Indian climate. People 
in these days don't seem to think it anything to be alarmed 
at." 

" And yet you persist that you are not engaged to him." 

" Just so," replied Maud. " Ten minutes ago it was in his 
power to have made our half-engagement positive. He did 
not do so. If he is so very much in love with me, why didn't 
he snatch at this appointment?" 

" He considered it more prudent to wait for something at 
home, I suppose," replied Aunt Margaret, slowly, for in sooth 
she could not justify to herself her favorite's refusal of what 
did certainly sound according to Sir Philip an offer far too 
good to be rejected, and Mrs. Bainham' s belief in Sir Philip 
was unlimited. 

^' I don't think a man can be quite in earnest who is so very 
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prudent in his love," pouted Maud. " He seems willing to 
wait for me as long as Jacob did for Rachel. Long engage- 
ments are a mistake : they are wont to wax tedious, like long 
journeys, long winters, or long sermons. Nothing should ever 
be long except a purse, and — ^yes," she continued, meditatively, 
" a dress." 

The billiard-room at Chittagong Lodge had been, like a 
good many billiard-rooms, an after-thought. In these days 
every tolerable shooting-box is mostly provided with this refuge 
for sportsmen " who've got no work to do." The age is much 
given to refuges and other charitable institutions, which, un- 
fortunately, as a rule do not meet the requirements of the 
class they are intended for, or it might perhaps be more truly 
defined that it is so difficult to get the poor and suffering to 
meet those who are striving hard to assist them, not half, but 
a twentieth part of the way. As a rule, the more uneducated 
a man is, the more suspicious and pig-headed you will find him ; 
difficult to deal with always, particularly you not being of his 
class ; steadily convinced that you are striving to outwit him, 
and obstinately determined that you shall do that by no manner 
of means if it lies within his power to prevent it ; and I have 
known among his betters, condemned to the billiard-room in 
dirty weather (it is trying to the temper), hints that the host 
had occult reasons for postponing the shooting of that favorite 
cover, " that the weather wasn't as bad as all this came to," 
" that so-and-so and so-and-so was to be there next week," and 
a general verdict that their entertainer was only scheming to 
save his pheasants. Bear this in mind ye who give great 
battues, that three-fourths of your guests, the like proportion 
of your keepers, and probably yourself, are rarely satisfied with 
the result. More moderate shooting yields more satisfaction 
to all concerned ; the billiard-room, apparently in the light of 
a refuge, no greater success than refuges generally. 

Aynt Margaret's conversation proving somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory, it occurred to Maud that she would migrate to the billiard- 
room and look on at the game. To do this she had only to 
cross an inner drawing-room, which, although there was a fire 
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in itj was only half lighted : out of this a door on the far side 
gave entrance to the billiard-room. Maud paused for a second, 
and, looking into the fire, leaned her arm upon the mantel- 
piece and reflected over what Mrs. Kainham had said. " Was 
Aunt Margaret right, then, and had she admitted herself en- 
gaged to Charlie in this discussion concerning that Indian 
appointment?" She had not meant that. Charlie always 
would persist in regarding that an engagement existed between 
them. She had always steadfastly declined to acknowledge 
that it was so as yet. Now Aunt Margaret declared that she 
had proclaimed it by what she had said ; and could she go back 
from what was looked upon as a clear admission on her part 
of betrothal by a spectator ? She did not want to say that it 
should never be : still, she was equally disinclined to pledge 
herself that it should. 

She was very fond of Charlie ; she recognized a good deal 
of the weakness of his character, and she thought that some- 
thing to do would give him that stability of which he stood 
in such need. She had urged his acceptance of this offer on 
that accoimt chiefly, but she was not prepared to say solemnly 
that she would be his wife. 

In truth, she could not make up her mind about her cousin. 
She liked him, but then unfortunately she knew him too well 
to love him ; and yet she could not bring herself to say out- 
right she would not marry him. She had a sort of pity for 
him, a feeling that without a firm counselor by his side Charlie 
was likely to come to no good in life. Women can hardly fall 
in love with men whom they look upon in this light. It is 
the lot of many wives to have husbands of this type ; but then 
they saw them with other eyes before marriage, and how reso- 
lutely a woman will shut her eyes to a mistake of this nature 
we ail know. 

At this moment her reflections were cut short by Charlie's 
voice proclaiming the game. " Thirty-five to twelve," called 
her cousin. 

" Poor Sir Philip I" she smiled : " what a beating he is get- 
ting 1 I wish Charlie were as good at other things as he is at 

16* 
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billiards. Still, he is clever, and sure to make his way when 
he gets a start." 

She walked to the door of the billiard-room, and, peeping in, 
inquired, gayly, — 

" How does the game go?'' 

" I wish you wouldn't interrupt," replied her cousin, peev- 
ishly. " You put a fellow off his game. You made me miss 
that last cannon. Forty-four, twelve. Ah ! me to play ?" 

Maud turned indignantly, and walked back to the drawing- 
room. 

" And what if I did, indeed ?" she muttered angrily to her- 
self. " I should trust men generally would think me quite 
sufficient grounds for missing a good deal more than a cannon 
at billiards. That's the brother breaking out again in Charlie.^ 
One don't care," she continued to herself, and pouting, "about 
quite so much brotherly feeling in a lover. It's no use telling 
Charlie we're not engaged : he always seems to think we're 
married." With which reflections Miss Williamson threw her- 
self into a chair and gave herself up to that occupation so dearly 
loved of most of us, " the nursing of her wrath." 

A few minutes, and the gentlemen re-entered the drawing- 
room. 

" Oh, Sir Philip," exclaimed Maud, " I'm so sorry for you I" 

" And why so ?" inquired the baronet. 

" Because you have been beaten. It is so exasperating to 
be beaten. Don't you feel it so ?" 

" Hm ! not altogether," replied the baronet, with a comic 
twinkle of his eye. 

" You ought to have given him points, Charlie. You know 
you always give them to me," continued the young lady. 

" That may be. I don't think there was much necessity in 
the present instance," replied her cousin, curtly. 

" What do you both mean ?" cried Maud, open-eyed with 
bewilderment. 

" Simply that I should think Sir Philip could give me 
twenty in fifty and beat me," rejoined Charlie, irritably. 

" What I you didn't win ? You don't mean that ?" 
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" Of course I didn't mean it," replied Charlie, pettishly, 
" but that is what happened. Why, Sir Philip plays as if he 
had been bom on a billiard-table !" 

" My dear guardian," cried Maud, springing from her chair, 
" I must congratulate you on your victory. When I heard 
forty-four, twelve, I had no idea that it was you who were* 
winning. Beaten, Charlie I — disgraceful I I am afraid that 
you are not so good a player as I thought you." 

There was a little touch of malice in Miss Williamson's last 
remark. She had neither forgotten nor forgiven her cousin's 
reply when she had inquired as to the state of the game. She 
knew that she had behaved generously to him, to say the least 
of it, just before, and her womanly pride was hurt to see what 
brief recognition he had accorded to it. For that night, at all 
events, he had no right to display ill humor towards her, let 
her say or do what she would. 

" Can't a woman be nice when she's mad6 up her mind to 
it?" muttered Charlie to himself 

" Thanks, Maud, for your sympathy," he replied. " I'm 
off for a cigar. Good-night, Aunt Margaret." 

" Time for us to go to bed," said Mrs. Kainham. " Light 
our candles, please, Charlie, before you retire for your tobacco? 
Thanks. Come, Maud." 

And with this the ladies nodded their " good-nights," and 
lefl the baronet and Charlie to abandon themselves to the con- 
sumption of the fragrant weed. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 

IS MAUD IN EARNEST? 

Sir Philip, during the next two or three days, turned over 
the fact of Maud's engagement to her cousin pretty constantly 
in his own mind ; for that it was an engagement he was quite 
of Mrs. Rainham's opinion. When Maud went the length 
of saying that India would be no objection in her eyes, he 
held, as everybody else who heard her did, that Miss William- 
son clearly admitted that it was so, and that her disclaimer of 
its not being to be so interpreted was a mere piece of womanly 
coquetry. He was sorry for it ; more annoyed, indeed, than 
he could quite account for to himself. He did not think that 
a fickle, unstable boy like Charlie Williamson was fit to be 
trusted with so precious a charge as Maud. He had conceived 
a most sincere regard for his fair ward, and could not but fear 
no happiness could come to her from this marriage. Cool, 
steady, and resolute himself, he judged the high-spirited but 
petulant boy, it may be, a little hardly. His vanity and selfish- 
ness were so apparent that they might be, perhaps, more the 
sins of his youth than radical fiiults in his disposition. Selfish- 
ness in the young is at times in great measure want of thought. 
Children are very apt to think only of themselves ; and though 
a thoroughly selfish child will probably be a thoroughly selfish 
man, yet, in a more modified form, it results from only viewing 
events from their own stand -point: they reflect only on how 
it will affect themselves. 

Still, the baronet felt very wroth with Charlie Williamson 
for his refusal of this appointment. There were many things 
combined to make him indignant regarding it. Passing over 
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his fierce commentary that it showed a want of pith in the 
young man's character, there came the fact that we none of us 
like the rejection of our favors; that no man ever quite forgives 
sarcastic comment on what has been his adopted country. 
Speak disparagingly of Australia to the man who has made 
his career there, and you will annoy him. Run down India 
to the man who has passed a big slice of his life there, and, 
depend upon it, you are not talking so pleasantly to him as 
you might do. Do not think that people admit this. Not at 
all. But if you have indulged in a tremendous tirade against 
our Asiatic empire to an old Indian, — ^if you have expressed 
feelings of bewilderment that anybody could be induced to 
seek a living in such an accursed, etc., etc., — don't be surprised 
if you find him just a little crisp in his after-conversation ; 
likely, I think, to make an ugly retort if he gets opportunity. 
A man has more mental corns than bodily ones, remember ; 
and it is very much easier to tread on the former than on the 
latter. 

The one thing clear to Sir Philip — amazingly fixed in his 
mind, is that he must have a confidential talk with his ward. 
He must know how much her heart is interested in this mar- 
riage. Is it a mere boy-and-girl engagement that she lacks 
courage to break, or does she really care for this selfish boy ? 
There are the zenith and nadir, you see : if Charlie regards 
Sir Philip as an old fogy, the baronet on his part looks upon 
young Williamson as a stripling just loosed from school. I 
fancy, could each know how the other estimates him, that it 
is Charlie who would feel the most wrathful. 

The next hunting-morning Sir Philip asserts that he haa 
letters to write which compel him to remain at home ; but he 
puts one of his horses at Charlie's disposal, and that young 
gentleman, with much expression of sympathy for the baronet, 
departs jubilantly for the meet. With Mrs. Bainham Sir 
Philip condescends to no subterfuge : he tells her point blank 
that he wishes to talk over this engagement with Maud : con- 
sequently there is slight difficulty in finding Miss Williamson 
alone in the drawing-room shortly after breakfast. 
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" My dear Maud," said Sir Philip, as he entered the room, 
" I want to have a little talk with you." 

" Of course ; only too delighted," replied the girl, with 
some little astonishment. " What about, my guardian ?" 

" Well," said the baronet, quietly, as he took a chair near 
her, " since your poor father died, ten years ago, though I've 
been till quite lately unable to see anything of you, I've done 
my best to acquit myself of my trust. You believe that ?" 

" Indeed I do," cried Maud : " no guardian could have been 
kinder, more thoughtful, than you have been. There are 
not many men who would have made time during all that wild 
work in India to write regularly to a chit of a school-girl. 
There are not many men who would have been bored with a 
child's letters. But you were so patient with the imp left to 
your charge that she soon learned to bring all her troubles to 
your notice. How good and attentive you were to all my 
childish complaints I remember well I" 

" Nonsense I I wasn't seeking for thanks, Maud, when I 
asked if you believed I'd done my best for you. Your poor 
father was so good a friend to me during the first half of my 
soldier's life that it would be odd indeed if I failed to stand by 
his child. But what I mean is this. You will believe I am 
only anxious for your happiness whatever advice I may offer 
you ?" 

" Certainly ; but what can you have to advise me about at 
present?" replied Maud, with considerable interest manifest in 
her pretty face. 

" I would have you think well before you commit yourself 
to Charlie Williamson for life," said the baronet, gravely. 

" What, Sir Philip I You counsel me not to marry Charlie ?" 

" I don't quite say that. I only wish that you should see 
clearly what you are about to do. You are engaged to him ?' * 

" Not precisely," replied Maud, quickly. " I told you all 
I wished no misunderstanding on that point. I have always 
denied that any formal engagement existed between us." 

" Put it as you like," replied the baronet ; " but I presume 
you intend to marry him ?" 
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Maud paused for a little before she replied. It was evident 
that Sir Philip, like Mrs. Rainham, considered she had pledged 
herself to her cousin that night in spite of her reservation. 

" You see, we have grown up together," she said, at length, 
in a low voice, " and Charlie has always looked upon it that 
I should be his wife as soon as he had got a home to take me 
to." 

" Which he does not seem to be in any hurry to provide," 
retorted Sir PhiHp, irritably. " Still, you have not answered 
my question." 

" It is not quite fair of you to ask it ; but I don't suppose 
I should say him * nay.* He wants a little something to steady 
him, and I fancy having to take care of me will do that." 

Sir Philip rose and paced the room impatiently for a turn 
or two, then, halting opposite his ward, said, sharply, — 

" But all this time it seems to me that you are going to 
marry your cousin because he expects you to, and not from 
any great affection that you have for him." 

" Oh, I'm very fond of Charlie, you know," returned Maud, 
calmly. "Don't you think. Sir Philip, he would be very 
likely to go to the bad " 

" No man who has any stuff in him would do that," inter- 
rupted the baronet, hotly, " though a disappointment of the 
kind might take the heart out of his work for the time. I 
cannot understand you," he continued, once more resumirfg 
his seat. " It would seem from what you say that you are 
going to give your consent out of pity." 

"I don't quite understand myself," murmured Maud. 

" Pity, too, mind, not for his misfortunes or anything of that 
sort, but pity for the weakness of his character which you too 
clearly see." 

" Sir Philip !" exclaimed Maud. 

" Pardon me, it is so. You are about to yield to this mar- 
riage out of pity for your cousin's instability and vanity. 
You think your influence will counteract the former, your 
consent preclude all chance of offending the latter ; — a very 
dangerous experiment, believe me." 
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" Without admitting the truth of what you allege, — why 
so ?" inquired Maud, with no little curiosity. 

" Because you are going to invert the order of things : to 
sustain one to whom you should look for support ; to look down 
where a woman should learn to look up." 

" To her husband, you mean ?" replied Maud. " But sup- 
pose that you have been mistaken all through with regard 
to my feelings for Charlie; that although not blind to the 
vaciUation of his character, nor to a certain egotism, nor 
even to a little conceit, yet in spite of all I love him very 
dearly." 

. " Then marry him," rejoined Sir Philip, brusquely, as he 
rose from his chair ; " but don't make the mistake of saying 
* yes,' to spare his self-esteem." 

" But I can't marry him till he gets something to do," re- 
plied Maud, laughing. 

" Yes, that is likely to be rather a serious obstacle to the 
completion of your happiness," retorted the baronet, sarcasti- 
cally. " As far as I can see, when he does get a chance of 
something to do, he makes up his mind with commendable 
celerity not to do it." 

" You wrong him. Sir Philip," cried Maud, indignantly, as 
she sprang to her feet. "You have no right to judge him so 
hardly. If he refused that Indian appointment, it was prin- 
cipally upon my account. He feared the effects of the climate 
upon my health." 

" Ah ! you think so," replied the baronet, quietly. " I'm 
sorry to say that I don't agree with you. It may not be flat- 
tering, but my impression is that he was thinking more of 
himself than you on that occasion. His ideas of an appoint- 
ment are a little singular," continued Sir Philip, with an in- 
flection of irony in his tones. " He seems to think that the 
country will be glad to give him a handsome salary in consid- 
eration of his hunting four days a week." 

" For shame. Sir Philip I" cried Maud, laughing. " You 
are prejudiced against Charlie. If he is rather fonder of hunt- 
ing than is — hem — compatible with the interests of the public 
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service, — won't that be the right way to put it when he gets a 
Government appointment ? — remember, he is young." 

" Yes ; I'm not likely to forget it," returned the baronet, 
grimly, with a bitterness indeed he could hardly have accounted 
for. " He IS young, — deuced young ; — ^yes — he's too young to 
marry." 

" I think upon the whole I should prefer that fault in a 
husband to its opposite," replied Maud, demurely. 

" Allow me to hope, my dear Maud," said Sir Philip, swal- 
lowing his ire manfiilly, " you may never have cause to repent 
of that opinion. However, I have said my say. I only wanted 
you to think well over what you are about to do. We must 
endeavor to find something else for Charlie." 

" You are very good to us," murmared Maud, deeply 
touched. 

" Tush, child ! I must go and write my letters." And, so 
saying, the baronet disappeared. 

Miss Williamson meditated for some considerable time over 
the foregoing conversation. It had already occurred to her to 
bear in mind that, if Charlie was as honestly in love with her 
as ho. professed to be, it was strange his indifference to this 
opportunity of a start in life that had come to him. Was Sir 
Philip right ? and was her cousin thinking a good deal more 
of the sacrifice of his own pleasures than of her health when 
he so peremptorily declined to go to the East ? It might be 
so. As she had more than once complained, Charlie was by 
no means a devoted or demonstrative lover, — apt to regard her 
a little too much as if already his wife. 

She could not help reflecting, too, on the baronet's thorough 
unselfishness. It was evident that he was not favorably im- 
pressed with Charlie, and equally transparent that he was by 
no means pleased at the rejection of this appointment which 
he had been at considerable trouble to obtain. Yet no sooner 
had he clearly ascertained that she meant to marry her cousin 
than he at once promised to exert himself once more in his 
behalf. 

That she had committed herself thoroughly to that engage- 
I 17 N 
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ment, Maud was now fain to confess. She had not meant to 
do so, but her indignation at hearing Charlie disparaged, and 
the temptation of making a pointed rejoinder, had proved too 
much for her, — a bait, the latter, that has lured a good many 
of us to our undoing. It was all very well that she should 
find fault with Charlie, but she was not going to sit by and 
listen to words to his detriment from any one else ; and had 
it been other than Sir Philip who had been his detractor, the 
chances are that Maud would have flamed out much more 
fiercely. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SHOOTING ATHERLEY COVERS. 

A FEW days after Maud's explanation with her guardian, 
an invitation arrived for the whole party to spend three nights 
at Atherley, the residence of Ashby Crawlor, Esq. 

Two days* cover-shooting was the inducement proflbred to 
the gentlemen, while Mrs. Rainham and Maud were assured 
they would find a pleasant party collected to do honor to the 
occasion. The ladies especially rather looked forward to this 
change, as Chittagong Lodge waxed somewhat dull at times, 
especially on hunting-days. Of course they should have had 
plenty of resources within themselves; but then the bigger 
part of humanity by far has no pretensions ever to be what it 
ought. 

Ashby Crawlor did things well at his own house. He was 
a thorough sportsman, and courteous enough to ladies as far as 
his numerous avocations admitted. I should fancy he con- 
ceived the first duty of man in this world was perhaps to get 
as many days' hunting as he could during the season. Days 
when that was not attainable might be devoted to shooting, 
coursing, rat-catching, or anything in the shape of sport that 
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came to hand ; but to hunt as long as it was practicable to 
carry on, and then to race from the Derby week till the Leger 
was over, he held to be the pleasantest and healthiest of lives 
that a man could well lead. It was not that he betted, by any 
means ; trifling wagers he had, of course, but a few pounds 
were the utmost extent for which Ashby Crawlor ever backed 
a horse, and it was nothing but sheer love of the sport and a 
thorough-bred that made him so assiduous an attendant at 
Epsom, Ascot, Goodwood, etc. That his covers were shot at 
rather oflf-times may easily be imagined with his passion for 
hunting. He usually waited for either a frost or till his horses 
showed signs of over-work. 

If it be true that men usually select their antithesis to wive 
with, then was Ashby Crawlor an exception to the rule. Mrs. 
Crawlor was as devoted to fox-hunting and racing as her hus- 
band, and, strange to say, though the mother of three or four 
children, the more reckless of the two in pursuit of her favor- 
ite diversions. It is said of her that she was a bolder rider 
and bolder bettor than her husband. You must not run away 
with mistaken ideas on these points, and picture her to your- 
self as a most unfeminine person. She certainly did ride bet- 
ter to hounds than most ladies ^one sees, and she certainly did 
dearly love betting in what strait-laced people who never attend 
races, nor play anything higher than sixpenny chow-chow, would 
call high sums. Still, she was moderate enough compared to 
some of her compeers on this last point, and with considerable 
method in her madness. She was not popular with ladies, for, 
apart from her two pet amusements, she had little conversation. 
With men she got on rather better. Most of these that she 
was in the habit of meeting talked turf to some extent, or at 
all events thought they did, which came to the same thing. 
Accomplishments she had none : stay, I forgot she possessed 
one other faculty, she played a very fair rubber of whist, arid 
was remarkably fond of it. A woman who ruled her house- 
hold well, but made slight attempt to entertain her guests. 
Having carefully provided for their material comfort, she left 
them to do pretty well what they pleased. Whether people 
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get a little too mach looked after in country houses sometimes, 
I don't know, but certainly the license of Atherley was gen- 
erally voted pleasant. 

It is the morning after the arrival of Mrs. Kainham and 
her party : the company still linger around the breakfast-table, 
and Maud is talking to a dark good-looking bronzed man, to 
whom she had been introduced overnight as Major Bruce Wal- 
ton, an officer on the staff at Aldershot. 

" And so you knew Sir Philip in India ?" exclaimed Maud. 

" Yes, and knew him long before that," returned Major 
Walton. " I used to know him thirteen and fourteen years 
ago, when he was hunting down on these parts, just before I 
got my commission." 

" He rides well, I hear,'' remarked Maud. 

" He most certainly did. I have not been hunting down 
here since his return, but I'm told he goes as well as ever." 

" Ah 1 but to-day you're going to shoot." 

" Yes ; still, I have some idea that the baronet was not 
amiss with a double-barrel in old times. I have no doubt he 
will give a pretty good account of himself. Sir Philip could 
always hold his own in everything that was going ; ay, Miss 
Williamson, though you may sciirce believe it, even in the 
ball-room with the very best of us." 

At that instant Mrs. Crawlor called down the table to her 
liege, " Where is lunch to come to you, Ashby ? I dare say 
some of us will come down and see how the rise is handled." 

" Growton Gorse," returned her husband, as he rose; "and 
don't let it be later than half-past one, please. Of course we 
shall be only too charmed to see any one who thinks fit to 
honor us. It's only about a mile and a half from the house ; 
good going all the way, and a capital bam to lunch in. Now, 
gentlemen, it's time we were on the move." 

Maud felt somewhat puzzled as she left the breakfast-room. 
It was true that for some time past she had been quite awake 
to the fact that the world generally did not regard Sir Philip 
from Charlie's point of view ; that it was absurd to look upon 
him as the elderly gentleman her cousin so persistently would 
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have him to be. Here was this Major Walton, a man unmis- 
takably in his prime, who evidently saw the baronet as a man 
only a few years his senior. She dwelt upon that last remark 
of his a good deal during the morning. Could it be, thought 
the girl, that Major Walton would hold Sir Philip a formida- 
ble rival when it came to the battle of the ball-room ? and yet 
he had assuredly said that Sir Philip could take~his own part 
perfectly in the contest for a lady's good graces. Then she 
thought about what Charlie's verdict had been. " A conceited 
fool," that young gentleman ingenuously described Major Wal- 
ton in a brief conversation he had held with her just before 
breakfast ; and Maud was obliged to confess she could find no 
warrant for that imputation. She had seen little of him the 
previous evening, but had most assuredly found him pleasant 
and courteous at the morning meal. 

Had she known what had taken place in the smoking-room 
overnight, she might have accounted for her cousin's sudden 
antipathy. Charlie had been somewhat bumptious concerning 
his exploits by flood and field, and had been led a rather hard 
time of it. Retribution does sometimes descend on these 
somewhat arrogant young gentlemen, and Bruce Walton had 
not only lured him on in the first instance, but cha£fed and 
snubbed him unmercifully before the siance terminated. The 
victim is rather apt to take Charlie's view of his tormentor on 
these occasions, although it is more than likely that it is the 
exhibition of those peculiar qualities, folly and conceit, on his 
part made his assailant's opportunity. 

But Mrs. Crawler announces her intention of going down 
to lunch with the gentlemen, and two or three ladies, of whom 
Maud is one, agree to accompany her. 

" It is rather good fun at times when we get up a sweep- 
stake on the guns at the rise, and there is nothing to be done 
in the house, you know," observed the hostess, as the front 
door closed behind them. 

The conclusion of Mrs. Crawler's speech was made in good 
earnest. It was seldom the good lady troubled a book, and a 
day spent altogether in-doors was fraught to her with great 

17* 
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weariness of spirit. Her well-ordered establishment worked 
far too smoothly to require much looking after ; as for her 
children, the boys were at school, and the two little girls in 
the charge of a carefully-selected governess,' while her one 
home occupation, whist, could hardly be entered upon till after 
dinner. No wonder Mrs. Crawler regarded a thoroughly wet 
day in the light of a serious calamity, to be placed in the same 
category as an attack of toothache or neuralgia, and confined 
to her own person would have seen little to choose between 
scarlatina and continuous wet. 

A brisk walk through the plantation surrounding the house 
brought them in about half an hour to Growton Gorse, to 
which the frequency and proximity of the firing told that the 
guns were now drawing close. Suddenly comes a pause in the 
fusillade, and Mrs. Crawler's companions, after the cessation 
has lasted some three or four minutes, suggest something has 
gone wrong, or perhaps they are in the wrong place. 

" No, no," replied Mrs. Crawlor ; " we must not go any 
nearer, or we shall disturb the pin. See, there are four, five 
hares sneaking away already ; there they go through the line 
of boys outside, in spite of their tapping their sticks together. 
No, they have only waited for the guns to get forward. Four 
or five of the gentlemen will be posted between us and the 
cover. As soon as they arrive we will distribute ourselves 
among them and see how they do^ their devoir ^ 

Even as she spoke, Bruce Walton and Charlie Williamson 
appeared on one side of the point of rough woodland opposite 
which the ladies had halted, and almost simultaneously Mr. 
Crawlor and Sir Philip were visible on the other. The guns 
were now quickly placed in their allotted stations, so that two 
of them commanded the end of the gorse, as it was called, 
while there was also one on each flank, drawn up, in fact, in a 
sort of semicircle of which Bruce Walton and Crawlor him- 
self formed the outsides. The consequence of this arrange- 
ment was that Charlie had Walton on his left hand and Sir 
Philip on his right. They were all placed some thirty yards 
from the wood, and between forty and fifty yards from each other. 
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" Now it is time to make our selections," cried Mrs. Craw- 
lor, laughing ; "we will have a half-sovereign sweepstakes on 
the result of which of our champions kills most at this corner : 
there are just four of us, one to each gun. I don't think there 
is much perhaps to choose between them, but I bar my own 
husband being my champion, for the look of the thing, though 
I'll back him against any one but the gun that fdls to my 
share. Mrs. Finucane," she continued, gayly, " whom will 
you take ?" 

" Major Walton," replied the Irish widow, with a laugh, as 
she tripped off. " I'm afraid, like yourself, Annie, I never 
can resist backing them for a trifle when they're good-look- 
ing.' 

Mrs. Crawlor smiled at her friend's rejoinder, and then turn- 
ing to Maud, said, " Now, Miss Williamson, whom will you 
patronize?" 

" I shall support my cousin," replied Maud, walking away 
towards Charlie's post. 

" Ah ! I suppose it is true, then, that she is engaged to him ; 
though she need not be quite so demonstrative about it. As 
for you, Miss Walton, you- must take Ashby, while I fall to 
Sir Philip. Sorry for you, my dear ; but if Miss Williamson 
stands up for her own, I can do no better for you." 

" You have done very well," replied Lucy Walton, with a 
saucy laugh ; " and my champion and my brother beat your 
champion and Mr. Williamson for two pair of gloves. Yes, 
twelve buttons if you like." 

" Done," replied the sporting hostess, gayly, as they parted 
company. 

By the time the ladies had taken their respective places the 
fun began in earnest. The line was advancing steadily, the 
back guns duly posted in coigns of vantage, and the game 
began to break away both in front and rear. 

Now, as everybody knows who has ever shot, there is in 
shooting, as in all sport, a good deal of luck. You may be 
placed, as the very greatest man in the whole party, in the 
very pitch where the perhaps previously tipped keepers believe 
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the pheasants will break thickest, and the greater part of the 
birds, honestly intended for your gi'atification, insist upon sail- 
ing over the head of impecunious Jack Utterdun, who, though 
he cannot tip much, can kill them undeniably when he gets a 
chance. Then, again, we none of us all quite shoot up to our 
form, as it is slangily designated, at all times. There are some 
of us, perhaps, have only quite an imaginary form, while some 
of us are, perhaps, of a more bilious and irritable temperament 
th^n our neighbors. If you have not a phlegmatic disposition 
and an excellent digestion, I should venture to predict that you 
would never be a really good shot : but, however that may 
be, when luck runs against us we do not shoot our best as a 
rule. 

It had been rather an unfortunate morning so far with 
Charlie Williamson. He shot very nicely at times, but with 
his somewhat irritable disposition, as may be imagined, it was 
not difficult to put him off. What that means at anything we 
can all understand. Even in the city, after a bad day with 
Egyptians, I presume they do to some extent experience that 
sensation, although a city-man and a betting-man are supposed 
to attain the cold-bloodedness of a "fish before being perfect in 
their vocation. 

Charlie had experienced bad luck ; there was plenty of game 
both afoot and aflight. It was not that his place had been a 
bit worse than his neighbors', as a usual thing ; but the game 
persistently declined to come his way. The cool phlegmatic 
gun under these circumstances is wont to plunge into much 
tobacco and bide his time; the irritable indulges in much 
naughty language and wild shooting at fur and feather pretty 
well out of fair range. Result to the latter tolerably obvious : 
great expenditure of cartridges with no visible consequences, 
while the keepers eye him askance as a mutilator instead of a 
clean and skillful murderer. No greater crime possible than 
this in a keeper's estimation, to be compensated for only by 
outrageous fees. 

By the time Maud reaches him Charlie has wound himself 
up to the belief that the whole affair is a most outrageous 
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" plant," a^ he terms it, i. c, imposition on the part of Crawler's 
keepers ; that, not having shot there before, and not having 
let it be known to the head keeper what his douceur would be, 
he haB designedly been put into the worst place. This is not 
at all the case. Ashby Crawlor is the last man in the world 
to tolerate any nonsense of that kind, and the sole favoritism 
he ever shows is to put any one whom he holds a crack shot 
into a post where he thinks he will have a chance to show his 
science. In this particular beat there is not much choice, 
especially at the finish, where one stand is pretty well as good 
as another, the wind, or a score of other things, making the 
game break sometimes one side and sometimes the other. 

When Maud laughingly tells him the story of the sweep- 
stakes, and how she has selected him for her champion, he 
replied, a little irritably, — 

" I am afraid you have made a most unfortunate selection, 
my dear coz. Of course it may be accident, but it looks con- 
foundedly like design. I have had a very small proportion 
of shooting compared to other people so far, and don't suppose 
I shall fare a bit better at this comer.'* 

" Nonsense, Charlie," she cried, with a merry laugh. "If 
your luck has been bad so far, take heart and believe I have 
come to change it. You know," she continued, with an arch 
smile, " we can hit them when the opportunity comes to us. 
I'll not despair of winning those half-sovereigns yet awhile. 
* But soft ; behold I Lo ! where it comes.' " And she pointed, 
with much solemnity, to a pheasant which, breaking from the 
wood a little above Walton, came sailing straight down towards 
them. 

Charlie waited patiently, intending to take it as it went 
over his head. Suddenly crack went Walton's gun, the bird 
closed its wings and fell dead within a few yards of the 
cousins. It was exasperating ; but things were destined to 
become much more so. Bird after bird broke almost in the 
same way, only to be killed by Walton before it got to Wil- 
liamson. 

A good shot, and stimulated by the open flattery of his 
1* 
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excitable companion, the pretty Irish widow, the major let 
nothing go by. Sir Philip, too, on the right, was making 
most excellent practice, and surrounding himself with a circle 
of slain, while Charlie seemed doomed to masterly inactivity. 

At last comes his chance, and a brace of birds break straight 
in front of him. He ought to have secured both, but, a trifle 
too eager, misses with his first barrel, though he kills his vic- 
tim with his second ; the other bird, of course, sails away 
unshot at. 

His temper not improved by this mistake, Charlie now 
wildly attempts to take a pheasant from Bruce Walton ; of 
course he is too far off to have much chance, and the result is 
simply that, Walton having killed it after Charlie has uselessly 
wasted his cartridge, three or four birds immediately wing 
their way over the latter' s head ; one he drops, but then his 
barrels are empty, and he is once more conscious of having 
thrown a chance away from a little bit of temper. That 
knowledge, as a rule, most especially with young people, sel- 
dom induces more discretion. He has hardly got his cart- 
ridges in before a hare races past, between him and Sir Philip, 
decidedly more the baronet's shot than his own. Charlie 
shoots, but a trifle over, and then comes a click-click, and Mr. 
Williamson is disagreeably conscious that Sir Philip rolled 
over the hare just as he pulled his second barrel. 

Beaten again, and by the old fogy, as he calls him, this time. 
He looks round at Maud for an instant, but the girl rather 
avoids his glance, though she has missed no part of this little 
by-play, and reads it more aright than might be credited. 
Remember, she knows her cousin thoroughly, can interpret 
every change in his countenance, and that, moreover, Charlie 
has not been reticent in his ejaculations. The sisterly element, 
as Maud terms it, in his relations to herself, makes him think 
it quite unnecessary to abstain from appealing to the gods freely 
in her presence, and he has denounced his luck with rather 
more vehemence than is usual before ladies. 

" I am afraid that hare must count to the baronet," he 
said. 
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" Yes, Charlie, it rolled over before one heard your second 
barrel. It was very stupid of you to miss it with the first, 
you know. It didn't look to be difficult." 

Again Charlie thinks how nice a woman can be when she 
gets a thorough chance ; but at this moment the birds stream 
over his head in some numbers. The beaters have come fairly 
up to the comer now, and all therein has to take to flight. 
Charlie kills several, but he also perpetrates some three or four 
misses not fairly to be accounted for. The fact is, he is ofl" 
his shooting, as a man when he loses his temper usually is. 
It is all over for the present, and Ashby Crawlor, having 
signified the same by a tremendous whoo-hoop, roars out that 
lunch is ready. 

Still, before they go in there is one thing to be done, and 
that is the numbering of the dead at the respective stands. Mrs. 
Crawlor and Mrs. Finucane, who have often assisted at a " warm 
corner" and gambled in similar manner on the results, super- 
intend this, — very certain of victory the Irish widow on this 
occasion, and deeming Major Walton's score at the rise not to 
be beaten. But investigation shows that whereas Major 
Walton had killed twenty-five head, Mr. Williamson twelve, 
Mr. Crawlor seventeen, yet Sir Philip had managed to slay no 
less than twenty-seven animals. 

" Very sorry, Mrs. Finucane," said Walton, when Mrs. 
Crawlor jubilantly proclaimed the result ; " but he did us over 
the rabbits : those half-dozen holes behind his stand lured four 
or five to destruction, and we only got one chance." 

" We were not beaten by shooting, any way," laughed the 
widow. " Nobody could have made a better fight for me than 
you did. If more things didn't come our way, I'm sure it 
showed great discretion on their part. Now come and take 
care of me at lunch." 

It was a very pleasant meal that to most of the party. 
Ashby Crawlor, or, I suppose, I ought more strictly to say 
Mrs. Crawlor, insomuch as she arranged all affairs of this sort, 
knew what constituted a good luncheon as well as any one. 
The three gentlemen who had constituted the back guns had 
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by this time joined the party, and had a very fair account to 
render of their proceedings iEilso, especially concerning the hares 
and rabbits, which have an incurable tendency to try back 
when in difficulties. The widow had inveigled Bruce Walton 
into one of those airy flirtations which throw a couleur de rose 
over things for the time, and, being intended to do no more, 
leave no heart-burnings behind them ; quite capable of taking 
care of themselves in that respect, those two. 

Charlie alone of the party stood aloof from the merriment. 
It seemed to him, in his present mood, that Maud had no 
right to be chattering and laughing with Tom Higginson, 
Lucy Walton, and their hast in the manner she was. The 
young man, in his wounded vanity, thought that as his 
affianced wife she should be binding up the wounds that 
vanity had sustained ; but Maud, who had no idea of bearing 
with his petulance, had purposely left him upon entering the 
barn, and found a seat for herself on the opposite side of the 
table. Contrasting Charlie's sombre visage with the riante 
faces at her corner of the table, who can doubt she was wise 
in her generation ? 

But at length Ashby Crawlor, taking out his watch, an- 
nounces that time is up, that the customary half-hour is over, 
and they must be once more on the move. The men resume 
their guns, and the ladies, with wishes for good sport, bid them 
a gay farewell and prepare to walk home. 

" Better luck, Charlie, this afternoon," said Maud, as she 
followed her hostess out of the barn. 

" Thanks. I'm sorry Higginson cannot be spared to walk 
back to the house with you," he retorted, sulkily. " Perhaps 
if you suggested it to Crawlor he might let him off." 

Maud answered him never a word, but her proud glance of 
indignation as she turned away utterly extinguished any fur- 
ther observation on his part, and left him to recommence his 
shooting in no very enviable frame of mind. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A MOST SUCCESSFUL CHARADE. 

Maud is rather silent as she walks back to Atherley ; and 
Lucy Walton wonders much what has come over her gay com- 
panion of half an hour ago. Lucy takes great interest in 
Miss Williamson, for she fancies her brother Bruce, despite 
his luncheon flirtation with Mrs. Finucane, to be not a little 
struck with Maud; or "else," argues Lucy, "why did he 
make such a point of my finding out whether there was any 
truth in this rumor that she was engaged to her cousin?" 
Apparently the case, thinks Lucy, arguing from Mrs. Craw- 
lor's remark to herself when she distributed the ladies among 
the guns. Of course it by no means followed that Bruce 
Walton had at all as yet made up his mind that he wished 
Maud for a wife ; but that he did admire her Lucy felt assured. 
It was just possible if he saw more of her, which, knowing the 
country well, he could easily contrive, and that no obstacle 
intervened, it might be so. 

As for Maud, she was thinking deeply whether Sir Philip 
had not wisdom in his speech ; whether this engagement to 
her cousin, for she was fain to admit it was so now, was not a 
great mistake. She understood thoroughly that the remark 
she so deeply resented was not in the least the result of jeal- 
ousy, but simply the outcome of wounded vanity, the petulance 
of an upset conceit. Still, she reflected, " if every time his 
rather inordinate self-esteem suffers in the battle of life I am 
to be made the target of his wrath, there will be slight chance 
of happiness for either of us. I am not one of those meek 
women who spaniel-wise fondle the hand that strikes them. 

18 
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If he was bitter and unjust, I fear he would find me equally 
sharp of tongue, and in time, though I trust not, perhaps 
equally unjust." 

Then it occurred to her that this lover of hers, whom she 
had to considerable extent believed in, what had he done of late? 
where had he proved to be in all those things in which she 
had held him a proficient? In the hunting-field, at the bil- 
liard-table, among the pheasants, he was invariably beaten by 
the very man he affected to deride. He sneered at Sir Philip's 
age, and yet in all these things Sir Philip was a better man 
than he ; and had not Bruce Walton hinted, nay, more, said 
downright, that the baronet was a man to be feared as an ad- 
versary when it became a case of seeking a lady's favor to boot? 
Poor Charlie ! if she had read Carlyle, which she had not, she 
would have compared him to that unfortunate Austrian field- 
marshal, of whom the French wits said in the Seven Years' 
War, " Like a drum, that Thbrring : never heard of except 
when beaten." 

It was a great revelation to Maud, that speech of Bruce 
Walton's : if he has any serious intentions with regard to Miss 
Williamson, he had better not have said it. A man with a 
reputation of that kind among his fellows always arouses cu- 
riosity in a woman. 

For some time it has been growing upon Maud that her 
guardian is no old man ; now it flashes across her that his 
marrying is neither absurd nor improbable. She had never 
thought of that before. It stands out very clear to her now ; 
but here Miss Walton, who is a vivacious young lady, can 
stand her companion's silence no longer, and gayly demands 
whether she has seen a sprite, that she should be so stricken 
with dumbness. 

" I beg your pardon for my abstraction," replied Maud ; 
" but I was thinking." 

" So I saw," replied Lucy : " if I knew you better, I should 
ask of whom ? but I'll only say I trust they are no sad reflec- 
tions, though you do look so solemn over them." 

" No, nothing to weep about," returned Maud, laughing, 
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and the two girls continued to chat gayly about the events of 
the morning until they regained the house. 

That evening Bruce Walton determined if possible that he 
would take Maud in to dinner. He and his hostess were old 
friends, had known each other from their youth up, so that 
he had no hesitation in confiding his wishes to her upon the 
subject. 

" It's no use, Bruce, I warn you," replied that lady, laugh- 
ing. " She's engaged, I'm pretty sure, to the beau cousin. A 
great pity : he's far too young for her." 

*' Too young to marry at all," replied Walton ; " but it does 
not follow I wish to interfere because I want a lively partner 
at dinner." 

" It's time you settled, Bruce, and I have an idea she'd suit 
you very well," replied Mrs. Crawlor. " What do you think 
of young Williamson ? Not what you would call ' a very good 
sort,' I'm afraid." 

" No, I wouldn't say that : he's rather egotistical and con- 
ceited ; but a good regiment would probably take that out of 
him. Quite possible he might turn out a very good fellow in 
four or five years' time ; wants making at present, you under- 
stand ?" 

" Perfectly. But that's not a bright lookout for the girl he 
is going to marry." 

Bruce Walton shrugged his shoulders as he murmured, 
" Ah ! that is a subject neither men nor women are given to 
reflect on when these occasions arise." 

" Here's dinner," replied Mrs. Crawlor, as the butler made 
his appearance. " Go and take her : say you've my commands, 
and you may make them permanent if you can." 

" You were very cruel to us to-day, Major Walton," said 
Maud, the soup being disposed of. " You took several of our 
birds." 

".I was bound in honor to do my best for Mrs. Finucane," 
replied Bruce. " Unlucky for you I got the chance." 

" And Charlie didn't shoot well. I thought he could 
shoot." 
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" So he can, and very well, too. Want of luck, I dare 
say, put him a little off: it does some men. His luck turned 
after luncheon, and everything seemed to go his way, and I'm 
bound to say he gave a very good account of them." 

" I began to lose faith in him," replied Maud, laughing. 
" See what a demoralizing thing gambling is." 

" If you ladies had gone in lor another pool after luncheon, 
and stood to your colors, most assuredly, Miss Williamson, 
you would have been the winner. Your cousin had very much 
the best of the whole of us." 

" Always victorious when I am not there to see," thought 
Maud ; and then it occurred to her how much more liberal in 
his views of his fellows on such occasions Major Walton was 
than Charlie. She half smiled to herself as she reflected how 
her cousin would probably have described the afternoon's sport 
to her, had she chanced to see him before dinner. 

" Considerable self-glorification, and much depreciation of 
other people's performances," mused Maud. " I am afraid 
Charlie, had he and Major Walton changed places this morn- 
ing, would have characterized the major as a * duffer,' which 
in his vernacular means an impostor, I believe." 

As for Charlie, quite reinstated in his own good opinion by 
his success of the afternoon, he rattles on so pleasantly with 
his neighbor, Mrs. Finucane, that the widow, who was a little 
inclined to undervalue him, arrives at the conclusion that he 
is an amusing boy, and coquets with him considerably. It is 
that lady's way. She has no idea of marriage, but she is ready 
to flirt at any moment with a man old enough to be her father 
or young enough to be her son. As for her age — well, the 
widow is just at that critical point when a woman enjoys that 
double advantage. She has enemies, we all have, who will 
insist upon it that she has been at this particular age for the 
last ten years. Be that as it mjiy, the widow carries her years 
well, and never lacks victims, either young or old, when she 
chooses to exercise her fascinations; but her flirtations are 
always of the most butterfly order, and she is consequently 
extremely popular in society. 
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Major Walton undoubtedly is very devoted to his pretty 
neighbor during that dinner, and it is scarce likely that Maud 
should be more insensible to the attentions of a good-looking 
young man than any other young lady similarly situated would 
have been. When she rises to leave the room with her com- 
panions, in compliance with her hostess's lead, she is quite con- 
scious of how much Bruce Walton has contributed to make 
that couple of hours or so agreeable, and bestows one of her 
sweetest smiles upon him as he draws a chair back to enable 
her to pass. Her cousin takes no heed of that smile, but her 
guardian dx)es, and becomes moody and thoughtful. 

"Is this ward of mine," he thinks, "an arrant coquette? 
It seems like it. Still, what is it all to me, suppose she does 
change her mind, and that, throwing over her cousin, some- 
thing should spring up between her and Bruce Walton ? I 
have never liked the idea of her engagement to Charlie, and 
this would be a very much better thing for her in every re- 
spect. I know Bruce well. He is more suitable to her in 
all ways, age, money, etc. ; has attained a certain position in 
his profession, with every prospect of further and speedy ad- 
vancement. Charlie has none of these advantages, not only not 
a profession, but cannot even decide upon what line he would 
wish to be started in. And yet, somehow, this match seems 
to me quite as undesirable as the other. I don't understand 
myself. Why should I think disparagingly of Bruce Walton ? 
He would be a most suitable husband for Maud from every 
point of view, and yet I don't wish that it should be so. Bah ! 
what is the use of my troubling my head in this fashion ? the 
chances are that there is nothing likely to come of it. Absurd. 
A man is very attentive to the lady he takes in to dinner, and 
just because she smiles her gratitude prettily on leaving the 
table I must build up this ridiculous sequence to it. I get 
old and stupid." And Sir Philip drowned further reflection 
in a bumper of claret. 

" A regular break-up of the frost, I do believe," said Ashby 
Crawlor. " Close up, gentlemen ; it's always sad to see the 
claret traveling round a larger circle than necessary." 

18* 
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" Gad ! yes," exclaimed Higginson ; " and if you're afraid 
the decanters are not getting work enough, send 'em twice 
round the shorter course instead of once round the long." 

" Upon my soul, they've put more logic into you in the 
schools, than they have judgment into you with the drag at 
Oxford," retorted the host, laughing. " Who knows what the 
night is doing ? it was inclined to drizzle when we came in." 

" It was raining steadily just before dinner. No fear but 
what we'll have a gallop before the week's out," said Bruce 
Walton. 

" By Jove ! if that's the case we may manage one the day 
after to-morrow. We shall see how things look in the morn- 
ing. How are the nags, baronet?" 

*'.Well, I hope ; but a frost, if it lasts, always plays the 
deuce with them. They're short of work when you begin 
again, and very apt to go wrong in consequence," replied Sir 
Philip. 

JDhe conversation then became general and desultory, turn- 
ing a good deal upon the slaughter of the day, and what they 
were likely to achieve to-morrow, till the butler announced that 
coiFee was served in the drawing-room, — an institution some- 
what peculiar to Atherley, but to which the hostess clung with 
peculiar pertinacity. 

" Brings the men into the drawing-room, my dear," she once 
said, in reply to an observation thereon from an intimate, " and 
I am not kept in consequence waiting half the night for my 
rubber." 

But this night Mrs. Crawler had been assailed and subdued. 
Her whist-playing friend, Mrs. Finucane, even had gone not 
only over to the enemy, but headed the assault which Maud 
and Lucy Walton strongly supported. Their petition was that 
they might act charades, to which, after some jesting and inti- 
mations that they would only make themselves ridiculous, the 
good-natured hostess assented. So it was settled among the 
ladies that there were to be two charades, that Mrs. Finucane 
and Miss Williamson were to play in the first, which should be 
intrusted to Charlie, who was to select his own male recruits, 
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while the second should be left to Bruce Walton, with his 
sister and a Miss Lethbridge as the ladies, he selecting the 
necessary gentlemen. 

The men were rather taken aback upon entering the drawing- 
room and finding what was expected from them, but Charlie 
at once proclaimed he had much experience of this sort of 
thing, and, entering into it con amore^ chose Higginson and a 
Mr. Munroe for his coadjutors, and at once retired with his 
troupe to select a word and improvise costumes. What word 
they selected matters not : it was very fairly done indeed, al- 
though the laurels were decidedly carried off by the ladies. 
The Irish widow was capital ; it was scarce likely she would 
have headed the agitation for charades had she not been an 
expert therein ; while Maud displayed much archness and quiet 
fun as a roguish chambermaid. And now came Bruce Wal- 
ton*s turn, and there was considerable curiosity to see how he 
would form his company. It was known that both he and his 
sister often took part in private theatricals, but Miss Lethbridge 
admitted she had never done anything of the kind before, while 
Charlie Williamson had taken all the apparent available male 
talent for the first charade. 

" You must take Mr. Williamson and Mr. Higginson back 
with you. Major Walton," said Mrs. Finucane, as she resumed 
her chair. " It is irregular, but it can't be helped : we have 
not, you see, a full change of companies." 

" I think so," replied Bruce, quietly, and, to Maud's particu- 
lar astonishment, he crossed to Sir Philip, who, after a shrug 
or two of his shoulders, left the room in company with Walton 
and his party. 

" An Admirable Crichton, this baronet," said the widow. 
" I have seen that he can shoot, the papers have told us he can 
fight, and both Ashby and his wife are willing to vouch that 
he can ride. Verily, Mr. Williamson, if he only shows us now 
that he can act, I shall go to bed and cry over how I have been 
wasting my time among the rest of you." And Mrs. Finucane 
burst into a low rippling laugh, and threw a comical glance 
round the circle as she concluded. 
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But now the bell rings. The screen which does duty for 
the green curtain is drawn back and discovers Walton and Sir 
Philip seated at a table. Maud and Mrs. Finucane are at once 
struck with one thing, and that is how very much cleverer 
these two are in the art of " making up" than were the gentle- 
men of their charade. Sir Philip has by the application of a 
few skilfully-drawn lines transformed his quiet grave face into 
that of a most melodramatic-looking villain, while Bruce's 
countenance is that of the open, confiding countryman. Dice 
are produced by Sir Philip, and they commence to play : of 
course he wins, the villain always does on these occasions. 
Walton calls to his daughter (Miss Lethbridge) to bring them 
wine. Again they play, and again he loses. More drink, and 
still the dice-box rattles. At last Walton is ruined, he has lost 
all. Sir Philip taunts him : has he nothing else he can stake? 
"No!" "Yes, he has," urges the tempter: "there is the 
hand of your pretty daughter. I'll set you fifty pieces against 
that." Impossible ! he could not be such a scoundrel ; she's 
already betrothed. Bah ! most girls are that, and yet marry 
some one else. Sir Philip pours the gold on the table. Walton 
is tempted; he yields ; he will, and he'll put up his stake. 

He rushes ofi* and drags his daughter in by the wrist. In 
blustering tones he tells her he sets her against Sir Philip's 
gold. She reminds him that she is pledged, and bursts into 
tears. During this the mother (Miss Walton) has peeped into 
the room and overheard all. They throw, and Walton loses. 
He turns, burying his face in his hands. With a shout of 
triumph. Sir Philip springing up clutches his prize by the 
wrist, while with a shriek the mother throws herself at his feet 
to beg for mercy for her daughter. 

" Excellent !" said Mrs. Finucane, as the screen was once 
more run across by a servant. " What a capital tableau they 
finished with, too ! Major and Miss Walton are really clever, 
while as for Sir Philip, he is simply first rate ; not his debUt, 
is very evident. But stay, they are about to begin again." 

Nobody on what I must term the stage this time but Miss 
Walton, shabbily dressed, very pale, and her hair somewhat 
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disordered. In her hands a shirt, a needle, and thread. For a 
few seconds she was silent ; then, in low impressive tones and 
with appropriate gesture, she commenced to recite Hood's 
" Song of a Shirt." She did it well, and her audience listened 
spell-bound. There was almost a wail in her voice as she came 
to the words, — 

" Stitch, stitch, stitch, 

Poverty, hunger, and dirt. 
Sewing at once with a double thread 
A shroud as well as a shirt.'' 

When the screen was once more drawn across, the stillness 
of the little audience paid a greater tribute to Miss Wal- 
ton's histrionic powers than any applause could have done. 
And now begins the third and concluding scene. All four of 
the dramatis persoiix are seated on the stage. 

It appears that they are about to start a new magazine, of 
which Sir Philip is to be editor, while the others are to con- 
tribute. Much lively badinage is carried on as to what their 
lucubrations are to consist of. Miss Lethbridge has got the 
sweetest poem, which she knows is just the thing, but Sir 
Philip ruthlessly rejoins that poetry is poison to magazines. 
Miss Walton has got a paper on "women's rights," which the 
editor rudely informs her she will be quite right to keep to 
herself; but he continues, " You forget our principal business 
this morning is not to settle about our contributions, but to 
choose a motto and name for our new magazine." 

" Htt ! my name, you say, my name ? 
'Tis well J my name is — nay, I must consider," 

replied Walton. " Stop," he continued ; " I have it. Black- 
wood has proved an excellent title. We will call our new 
venture * The MacTavish,' after that hero who swore a feud 
with the Macpherson, * who was always thought a most supe- 
rior person' till the MacTavish cut the comb of him. What 
do you say ?" 

" Excellent !" replied the editor. " ' The MacTavish' be it. 
Now for the motto. No, excuse me. Miss Lethbridge, I see 
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it in your face, but * How doth the little busy bee' will not 
do." 

"How about this?" cried Miss Walton, "^ffere is an- 
other fellow, a marvelous pretty hand at fashioning a compli- 
ment.' " 

" Pooh I nonsense ; something much more practical is what 
we want," rejoins the editor. 

" How about this? after Moses and Son, etc. etc.: 

* We seek to amuue : if successful, why, then 
We shall be but too happy to try it again.' 

You pronounce the last word * agen,' and it's lovely," con- 
cluded Walton. 

" Any lady suggest an improvement ?" demanded Sir Philip. 

" I suggest this as better," cried Miss Walton : 

' The actors are at hand, and by their show 
You shall know all that you are like to know.* " 

"Not half practical enough," retorted the editor: "we'll 
stick to the first." Here he rose, and, taking a pace forward, 
said, " Ladies and Gentlemen, the first number of our maga- 
zine is now before you. . I can only say, — 

* We seek to amuse ; if successful, why, then 
We shall be but too happy to try it agen 



} »> 



The screen was once more run across, amidst tumultuous 
applause. It was curious, but there were some of those 
present who failed to arrive at the word ; bitterly derided these 
last by Mrs. Finucane, who declared if they could not under- 
stand such a thoroughly well-done charade as that, it was hope- 
less to play to them. There was no meanness about the 
widow ; she knew the acting had been much above the average 
of such impromptu exhibitions, and honestly said so. As for 
Mrs. Crawler, I am afraid she rejoiced exceedingly when the 
whole thing was over and she was able to make up her rubber, 
but she was much too courteous a lady not to thank and com- 
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plimeiit every one in most honeyed fashion. Yet it was with 
a triumphant sparkle-of the eye that she concluded her pretty 
speech to Sir Philip and bore him away exultingly to the card- 
table. 

It was not till some months later that Maud learned why it 
was that the second charade was so good. Invented by Major 
Walton, he and his sister had played it a score of times. It 
was not difficult for an old stager like Sir Philip, when his 
part was thoroughly explained to him, and the three or four 
hits given him, to take it up with two such practiced fellow- 
actors as Bruce and Lucy Walton to play into his hands. 



CHAPTER X. 

HANNINGLEY BROOK. 



" Upon my word, it is quite sinful to be going shooting 
such a morning as this !" cried Ashby Crawlor, as he entered 
the breakfast-room. '* How hounds would go ! Never mind ; 
we'll polish off the pheasants to-day, and we'll have a lawn 
meet to-morrow. Baronet, you must send over to Chitta- 
gong Lodge for the horses, and we'll have a gallop, please the 
pigs." 

The host's proposal was received with enthusiasm. 

" Just the thing !" cried the men : "it would have been 
greasy going rather to-day, and we can finish up the pheasants 
with a clear conscience, while by to-morrow the country will 
have dried up a bit." 

The ladies expressed their opinion that a lawn meet was such 
fun, — it was delightful, etc. 

So the grooms were sped in all directions to advise the mem- 
bers of the change of venue, and to give orders for horses to 
be at Atherley by eleven next morning. 
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Nobody is in greater glee about this arrangement than Miss 
Williamson. She rallies both her guardian and cousin about 
it. She tells them that there is no escape for them this time ; 
that since the season began they have ever contrived some in- 
genious excuse or other for not taking her out hunting. Now 
her opportunity is come, and she holds them severally and 
jointly responsible that she is properly taken care of. 

Sir Philip laughs, and says that it is quite possible she will 
be beyond his power to look after, — that she evidently means 
going, and consequently he can hardly flatter himself that he 
will be within hail of her ; to which Maud responds that she 
has no intention of accepting gross flattery as equivalent to the 
performance of his clear and manifest duty to herself. 

Charlie remarks, " Of course you won't ride, you know, but 
go quietly home when we find. I'll look after you up to that.'* 

Maud was silent for a few moments after this badinage. 
She was contrasting the diff"erence between the two speeches. 
" Charlie," she thought, " need not have been so very ready to 
impress upon her that she was not to expect him to lose a day's 
sport by dangling at her bridle-rein ; and yet he might take 
care of the girl he's going to marry just for once, even if it is 
at the expense of his own favorite amusement," muttered Maud. 
Sir Philip did not decline the trust, though he jokingly ex- 
pressed fears of his ability to perform it. " Yes ; Charlie's 
rather selfish." 

A more lovely morning than the morrow for sport of any 
kind it would have been hard to find. There had been a slight 
shower in the night-time, and the leaves of the laurels sparkled 
with the rain-drops in the faint beams of a January sun. The 
large square of gravel in front of the house was full of life. 
Horses were being walked up and ddwn by smart grooms, while 
their riders went on to pay their respects to Mrs. Crawlor, and 
it may be to the liqueurs at the same time. Double dog-carts, 
tax-carts," and wagonettes discharged their booted freights in 
rapid succession, while in the centre the huntsman and his 
myrmidons lounged upon their nags, surrounded by their 
dapple-coated pets. 
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Suddenly there is a stir and a bustle, and several horses are 
brought quickly to the bottom of the short flight of steps that 
lead up to the portico. The master appears, followed by all 
the house-party. There are three riding-habits among them, — 
Mrs. Crawlor, Maud, and the Irish widow : the latter is reported 
to have held her own in Con naught, and as the saying; is, " If 
you can go in Connaught you can go anywhere," — likely in- 
deed to be some little rivalry to-day between her and her 
hostess. Bruce Walton and Charlie assist Mrs. Finucane and 
Maud to their saddles, while Mrs. Crawlor, who despises mascu- 
line assistance as a mle, makes the squat square-topped pillar 
in which the low parapet of the steps terminates do duty as 
a horse-block, and gains her horse's back unaided. 

It is a pretty sight as they emerge through the gates of 
what might be called the court-yard, for the large square of 
gravel already spoken of is separated from the park by a low 
wall, and trot leisurely across the grass to that well-known 
cover on the top of the small knoll facing the house. 

The well-worn scarlet of the hunt-servants, the bright-dappled 
coats of the hounds, the gay cavalcade of horsemen and horse- 
women that follow, make a pretty picture as, leaving the ugly 
old brick-walled kitchen-gardens to their right, they make 
their way up the ascent. Here and there in the distance a 
speck of red is seen coming rapidly nearer and nearer, — belated 
sportsmen these, whose determined tussling for the odd trick 
overnight is wont to cause much confusion, bustle, and expen- 
diture of hacks before the cover-side is reached in the morning. 
For there is a pleasant little knot accustomed to make the 
" George" at Hinchester their hunting-quarters, who solace 
themselves of an evening after this fashion, albeit Tom Salter, 
the wildest among them, at the conclusion of an unusually 
prolonged stance pointed out to them, irreverently parodying 
the Talmud, that " nocturnal weeds and midnight rubbers, idle 
conversation and the commerce of the ignorant destroy a man 
for early rising ;" but the sinner that preacheth morality makes 
no great impression, I trow, and Tom showed no inclination 
to amend his own ways. 

K 19 
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A somewhat singular cover is this they are about to draw. 
A long narrowish belt, containing perhaps in reality some 
twenty acres, but twenty acres drawn out, bear in mind : it 
was surrounded by a stone wall about six feet high, and the 
consequence was that there were only a couple of places, which 
had been purposely left at the end farthest from the house, by 
which a horseman, or even for the matter of that a hound, 
could get cleverly along from. Of course, we all know that 
in Gralway " they think nothing at all of a six-foot wall ;" but 
that's poetically ; practically it stops most people, hard riders 
an they be ; and though a hound will sometimes get over, he 
would as often fall back. It nearly always held a fox, often a 
brace, but of course it was essential that the far end should be 
left quite clear by the field, or hapless reynard, having no 
room to double in, stood a tolerable chance of being murdered 
by the pack. 

One horseman only is allowed to canter forward and take up 
a station very wide of the cover, where he sits still and motion- 
less as a vedette : this is the first whip sent there for " a view." 
The crowd of riders take post on either side, not quite half- 
way up the strip of planting, and then the huntsman, accom- 
panied only by his hounds, passes through the gate. 

A very few minutes, and there's a whimper, which almost 
instantaneously deepens, and speedily becomes a crash of 
tongues; the chorus sacred to Artemis swells and is borne 
musically on the air, the whip on picket mutely holds his cap 
aloft, and then half a dozen horsemen point with hand or 
hunting-crop to a small dark object stealing down the slope 
with long lurching noiseless gallop. 

" We're the right side the cover for a start 1" exclaims Mrs. 
Crawlor. " Three times out of four the fox takes down the hill, 
and we get a little the best of the folks on the upper ground." 

But now reins are gathered up, horses begin to fidget, and 
men's veins to tingle. It is the supreme moment, the waiting 
impatiently for the hounds. Another minute, and they stream 
through the gaps, and the huntsman slips cleverly out after 
them. There's a thud of horses' hoofs on the turf, as the 
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field break into a gallop and come down the incline like a dis- 
orderly charge of cavalry. 

With a curt " Come along, Maud, it's all plain galloping 
ground here," Charlie rushes to the front, and, taking a line 
rather to the right of the main body of horsemen, forges 
somewhat ahead. The field in fact rapidly resolves itself into 
three divisions, the centre and largest of which is led by the 
master, his wife, the huntsman, Bruce Walton, Mrs. Finucane, 
and some half-dozen hard riders. On the left young Barkby, 
the first whip, and a select few are striving by straight-going 
to make up for having a little the worst of the start ; while on 
the right, Charlie, Higginson, and Tom Salter are all but 
racing for the lead, paying, I fear, but slight attention to their 
following, though it numbers one on whom Charlie especially, 
and Higginson in ordinary courtesy, should be bound to keep 
an eye. 

Maud's horse had been fretful for some minutes beforehand, 
and it was a real relief to the girl to stop her semi-battling 
with him, feel him catch hold of his bit, and to so sail away 
in Charlie's track. Her spirits rose with the exhilaration of 
a gallop, as whose do not? She was a very fair horsewoman, 
although not a hunting lady, and the first two or three fences 
she came to being but trifling affairs, she got over them with- 
out diflBculty. It was a grass country, and the hounds were 
literally racing over it, such a scent did they carry. So little 
start, too, was the fox known to have, that those cunning in 
the noble science opined it must needs be a short though bril- 
liant thing, and the riding all round waxed wondrous hard 
and jealous. It was as the pace of the City and Suburban 
to that when the Whip is challenged for : you cannot afford 
to wait in the short spins of this life, be they for what they 
may, — a lady's love; a C.B., or a rise in the share-market. 

But now Maud finds herself in a big grass field, and becomes 
conscious that the fence she is coming to is on a very difl'erent 
scale from the low hedges and ditches she has hitherto dis- 
counted. She has no intention of riding the run out; per- 
haps it would be as well if she should pull up now. She 
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takes a strong pull at her horse, and discovers that she has lost 
all control over him, — that the brute has taken hold of his bit 
in a different acceptation from that considered desirable. She 
is not frightened in the least. She would rather not have at- 
tempted this big fence, towards which her horse is galloping with 
strong resolute stride ; but she has great faith he will get over, 
and she — well, she supposes she will manage to stick on some- 
how, and then in another field, no doubt, he will be more amen- 
able to reason. She tightens her reins mechanically, and sets 
her white teeth a little close as they near the jump. A tremen- 
dous bound, as it seems to her, and they are over. She is con- 
scious of having been somewhat unsteadied in her seat, knows 
she held on a good deal by the bridle, which she thinks spitefully 
her steed couldn't have liked, and a little by the mane. An- 
other apparently immense grass field before her, another strong 
pull at the reins, and she ascertains that she is still not mis- 
tress of her fate. 

" In for Hanningley Brook at its widest, Bob," cries a young 
farmer, galloping a little way from her, to his chum. "Hold 
away to the right, man : we'll maybe get over higher up. 
Those three in front are going to have it, but it's over-wide for 
you and I. Mr. Salter's a little too big a swell for us to 
follow. He always rides as if he had a spare neck or two at 
home." 

Maud looked keenly forward, and now she was aware of a 
dark broken line about the centre of the big field as she 
thought it. Once more she takes a despairing pull at her 
horse's apparently iron jaws : it is useless. She sees the two 
young farmers speeding away to the right. How stupid she 
had been not to call to them for assistance I As for Charlie 
racing away in front, she knows that he has forgotten her very 
existlnce. Another desperate tug at the bridle: hopeless. 
She looks round to her left in her extremity. Yes, a horse- 
man there is evidently cognizant of her difficulties, and is 
doing his best to cut across her course obliquely. She knows 
who it is, — Bruce Walton. Once more she turns and meas- 
ures with rather beating heart the distance to that dark broken 
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line which she knows indicates the brook. No, he can never 
come near in time to assist her. Well, she must chance it 
like the last jump, but she feels an inward conviction that she 
is not destined to get over safe this time. Those two young 
farmers who had just turned oiF to the right had never blenched 
at the last fence, but they both declined to try Hanningley 
Brook at its widest. While she endeavors to persuade herself 
that getting into a brook does not necessarily involve broken 
bones or drowning, the leading trio reach the dark broken line 
almost simultaneously. A shadowy ghostly leap, none of them 
rise much to it, another second, and Tom Salter pursues his 
way solas. Where there were three horsemen there is now 
but one. By no means reassuring, this ; but despite her lips 
twitch and that she is deadly pale, strange to say she derives 
some slight comfort from their disappearance. How so ? She 
reflects that when she is in Hanningley Brook she, at all events, 
won't be there alone. 

Once more she throws herself back and strains mechanically 
at the bridle. She might as well pull at a gate-post. Suddenly 
she hears the long regular gallop of a horse close behind her, 
another second and the lean gray head and neck of a steed she 
knows right well are alongside of her. 

" Don't be nervous," says a quiet, resolute voice. " We'll 
stop him in a little, but I think you had better not try Han- 
ningley Brook. Pull your left rein with all your strength. I 
have got the pace of you, and intend to shut your horse in on 
the right." 

Those who understand racing know that nothing is more 
common than for a horse taking part in one of the great 
tourneys of the turf to experience this fate either by accident 
or design. What Sir Philip did was this : he passed th^ run- 
away so far that he placed his own horse a short half-length 
ahead of the culprit, and then bore slowly but steadily in upon 
him. The result of this is obvious: despite himself, the 
offender was imperceptibly compelled to keep gradually in- 
clining to the left, to which Maud's steady pull of the bridle 
on that side also contributed slightly. Instead of going 
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straight for the brook Maud found herself making a continual 
bend to the left. It was done by degrees, but so successfully 
that when she arrived within some fifty yards of that dark 
broken line in the grass she was galloping parallel to it instead 
of towards it. 

" All right for the present : never mind pulling at him any 
more, just now," said Sir Philip. " Let your reins slack : it 
will rest you not to fight him, and he'll be quicker beat when 
not held together. You're not frightened ?" 

^' Not now, but getting very tired." 

" It's only two or three minutes' galloping round this field," 
returned the baronet, quickly, *' and then he'll stop. He's had 
pretty near enough of it." 

Sir Philip was right. Maud became speedily conscious that 
her horse's madcap speed was sobering down to a steady gal- 
lop ; and as the baronet pursuing his tactics steadily forced 
that ill-behaved animal to go round the field, it was quite evi- 
dent that nothing but Sir Philip's own horse getting beaten 
could prevent the culprit being shortly reduced to subjection. 
Unlike Mr. Tennyson's brook, horses do not " go on forever :'* 
capable of considerable improvement in that respect has been 
the reflection of many a hard rider — at the end of a quick 
forty minutes, though not quite the end of the run — no doubt. 

" Now I think you might take another pull at him," said 
the baronet. "Try." 

Maud did so, and the runaway speedily yielded to the gentle 
pressure thus put upon him, having, as Sir Philip conjectured, 
by this time had pretty well enough of it. • 

" There, you are all right again now. Let him walk quite 
slowly, and you'll soon be yourself again." 

" I only feel exhausted," replied Maud, " and I haven't an 
atom of strength left in my arms. My guardian, I have to 
thank you very much ; for if you had not come to my assist- 
ance I should most assuredly have been in Hanningley Brook 
by this time." 

" I'm afraid so. Miss Williamson," said Bruce Walton, riding 
up; "for, though you stuck to your horse splendidly, I don't 
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thiuk he would have got over there.* It's a big jump, veiy. 
Only three men tried it : Tom Salter, the only one who got 
over, is not only one of our very best men, but always one of 
our very best mounted men to boot." 

" Yes, I thought it best to persuade her not to attempt it," 
said Sir Philip, smiling. 

*' Persuade my steed to moderate his ambition," returned 
Maud, laughing; *' but I'm afraid I've ruined your day. In 
looking after me you've lost the hounds." 

" Nonsense !" returned Sir Philip, gayly : " there are two 
gentlemen who, though not looking after you, have equally 
lost the hounds." And the baronet pointed with his whip to 
where two dripping red-coats were busily endeavoring to iSsh 
their horses out of the water. " If I hadn't had the excuse 
of taking care of you, I must for very manhood have had 
Hanningley Brook, and should doubtless have been as those 
twain." 

" Let's come across and comfort them," cried Maud. " I 
have to thank you, Major Walton, for sacrificing your sport 
to come to my aid." 

" It is well prompter help was near. I couldn't have caught 
you before you reached the water, and then I doubt whether 
I should have had the wit to do what Sir Philip did. That's 
so like him," he continued, in a low voice ; "always so quick 
and ready in time of need." 

By this time they had reached the banks of the brook, and 
Maud could not repress a slight shudder at the sight of the 
jump she might probably have attempted had it not been for 
Sir Philip's interference. It was rather over twenty feet from 
bank to bank, and had something like five feet of water rush- 
ing rapidly down its channel just now. The break-up of the 
frost had set the imprisoned waters of the uplands free, so that 
the stream was fuller and flowing faster than usual ; most as- 
suredly what hunting-men call not only a big but an ugly place. 
The banks, too, rose some three or four foet above the water, 
making the getting out rather awkward for such as might 
chance to involuntarily lave in it. 
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Bare-headed, with the* water oozing from their boots, trick- 
ling from their coat-tails, and dropping from them generally 
in smaller fashion than characterized those main reservoirs, 
with faces and garments more or less incrusted with yellowish 
clay, were Charlie and Tom Higginson, busily trying to ex- 
tricate the latter's horse from the stream. The poor brute 
would insist upon struggling to get out where he was, although 
the bank was too steep for him, while the young men were 
endeavoring to guide him down to a more shelving place, 
whereat Charlie had succeeded in getting his own steed safe 
to shore. 

** I'm afraid you've come to grief, Mr. Higginson," said Maud. 

" Yes ; we've been taking soundings," replied that gentle- 
man, with a grin. " All his fault ; I called out to him it was 
too big, and he only replied, ' Time enough to think of that 
when you're in it ; Atherley can't be beat by the Greorge', — 
which is just what we were, for Tom Salter got over." 

" Keep him off the bank, Higginson, while I tow him a 
little lower down still : there, that'll do. He ought to be able 
to manage it here." A few violent plunges and a snort or 
two, and Higginson's steed is once more safe on terra firrtia^ 
where he stands with head down and heaving flanks, the com- 
bined result of being blown and frightened. 

" Well," said Sir Philip, " I am going to ride home with 
Maud. I don't know what you gentlemen intend to do, but 
I should think you had better follow our example. You're 
scarce likely to fall in with the hounds again." 

Bruce Walton, however, said he should take his chance 
of nicking in during the afternoon, but the others decided, 
with the fight a good deal taken out of their horses by their 
fall, and in their present utterly drenched condition, that such 
an off chance as that was hardly worth pursuing, and trotted 
off to Atherley in company with Sir Philip. 

Maud said very little on that homeward ride, but she could 
not help reflecting two men had come to her help that day in 
her need, and neither of them the one to whom she had best 
right to look for assistance and protection. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A DESK AT GREEN AND QRESHAm's. 

The AtLerley party is over, and Sir Philip, Mrs. Rainham, 
and the young people once more back at Chittagong Lodge. 
Sir Philip, in his own room, is pondering over a letter that has 
reached him by the afternoon's post, and as he so muses the 
scales fall from his eyes. He does not like this engagement 
of the cousins one whit better the more he thinks of it. He 
does not believe they are a bit in love with each other really ; 
fond of one another, of course, in pure cousinly fashion, but 
nothing more; called themselves man and wife as children, 
and have grown up to believe it is an arrangement that must 
be carried out. She already is awake to the defects of his 
character, — to his instability, his conceit, — soon she will per- 
ceive his selfishness. " Poor child ! to believe that he refused 
that Indian appointment on her account. He put it ingeni- 
ously, but he was thinking only of himself when he declined, 
— thinking chiefly of the loss of his favorite pursuits, and 
how dull Indian life would probably seem to him. Ought I 
to promote this marriage ? If I do not assist him to a start 
in life, he's not likely to make an opening for himself." 

" Pshaw !" continued Sir Philip, " what an arrant humbug 
I am ! When Bruc^ Walton paid her some attention the other 
day, did I like the idea of his marrying her any better ? It.'s 
useless to hoodwink myself any longer : I am madly in love 
with the girl myself; am pretending to be doing my duty as a 
guardian when, in reality, I am resenting the success of a rival. 
At my age to have love-dreams ! Fool I Well, one can keep 
them to oneself, at all events. It may be I do Charlie injus- 
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tice. I am too blinded by my own passion to judge him 
fairly. It is hard to see good qualities in a rival." And here 
the baronet, stopping his restless walk, abruptly threw himself 
into an easy-chair, and once more glanced over his letter. 

" It is a good offer," he muttered. " Not what I should have 
liked for myself at his age ; but then tastes differ. I have 
always been a man of action, and should find desk- work insup- 
portable slavery. I had good trial of it, too, during the time 
I was on the stafi" at Poonah. However, I'm bound to admit 
this promises to be more profitable desk- work than mine. An 
opening in Green and Gresham's bank is a thing any man 
might jump at. Still, I somehow rather doubt Charlie's 
being enthusiastic about it." 

Sir Philip had resolved on the course he would pursue. 
He would do his utmost to assist Charlie to a start in life ; 
that obtained, should the cousins think fit to marry he would 
certainly not oppose it. He feared it was a great mistake, but, 
since it had become clear to him that he loved his ward, he 
mistrusted himself and lacked confidence in his own judgment. 
How love will blind one to the good qualities of an opponent 
in any such matter, no one knew better than Sir Philip. 

There was a sad reminiscence connected with this in his 
life, a memory of that kind which bites deep. He recollected 
his bitter quarrel with poor Jack Lumsden about that pretty 
widow at Bangalore, ten years ago. He and Jack had been 
like brothers from the time they had entered the service. Ah, 
well, a woman came between them. Sir Philip was wooing 
this woman in honest fashion, and it came to his knowledge 
that she, while smiling encouragement to him, had admitted 
the unlawful love of his dearest friend. In vain they both 
denied it. Circumstances were strong against them, and those 
circumstances they confessed themselves unable to explain. 

It was the night after the storming of Delhi that a mutual 
friend brought him a message from Lumsden. 

" Poor Jack would like to shake hands with you before he 
goes, Lonsdale. He says you were stanch friends once, and 
should be yet were his tongue not in honor tied." 
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" Wounded, eh ? and no hope ?" cried the baronet, anxiously. 
" My Grod I Come ; let's lose no time.'' 

" Yes ; the doctors scarce give him till sunrise. He frets 
sadly to see you." 

Often has Sir Philip recalled that night. The faint clammy 
pressure of a hand already damp with the dews of death is 
graven on his memory. Lumsden bade him good-by, intrusted 
a packet to him for a married lady down the country, aflBirmed 
solemnly, as a dying man, that he had never wronged him, and 
then, turning away his face, quietly awaited the destroying 
angel. 

Many months afterwards, when he presented that packet, a 
guilty woman fell weeping at his feet, and acknowledged that 
her cousin had been sacrificed to save her reputation. She 
had been poor Lumsden's unlawful love. His lips, of course, 
were sealed, and her cousin would not clear herself at her ex- 
pense. To a chivalrous nature like Sir Philip's it was worm- 
wood to think he had been so disloyal to his old friendship. 

The next morning he called Charlie back into the dining- 
room after breakfast, and intimated that he had sc^mething to 
say to him. 

" Oh, of course," replied Charlie : " we never settled about 
Boltby Cross Roads. I don't think it's worth going by train, 
Sir Philip. Start in good time, that's all. It's one of the 
best meets in the hunt. Let us only have a run, and if I 
don't beat young Barkby this time I'll give in." 

" Ah ! you have a great desire to beat your fellows, eh ?" 

" Of course I have. A very natural feeling, is it not?" 

" Then why don't you try ?" 

" Deuce take it, so I do. Wasn't I doing my best to carry 
out that laudable object three or four weeks back, when old 
Champion came down with me." 

" Bah ! Sir, you speak like a school-boy," retorted the 
baronet, sharply. " I allude to the game of life, and you talk 
of the hunting-field. Don't you think it is getting time that 
you made up your mind to a career?" 

" What! still harping on my refusal of that Indian affair? 
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Corae, Sir Philip," continued Charlie, laughing, " a career is 
not necessarily connected with curries." 

" No, nor yet with marbles," returned the baronet, with no 
little acrimony : he was getting really angry with the young 
scapegrace's insouciance. •" It behoves you now to remember 
that you have a man's work to do. As you don't happen to 
inherit a fortune, you will have to think about making one. 
You can't commence housekeeping on a couple of hunters and 
the little your father left you." 

Charlie eyed him curiously for a moment, then, drawing a 
cigar-case fiom his pocket, proceeded to carefully select a 
cabana. 

" Not altogether," he replied, slowly, — " especially at the 
present price of oats, hay, straw, and all the necessaries of life. 
I say," he continued, as he rose from his chair, " how deuced 
well you play billiards !" 

Sir Philip mastered his wrath with a great gulp. He would 
be loyal to Maud, hap what might, if it were possible, though 
a strong inclination to administer a dose of his mind to his 
young friend was uppermost in his thoughts just now, — con- 
siderable temptation also to keep this letter of Green and 
Gresham's quietly in his breast-pocket, or relegate it to the 
flames without further comment ; but he kept his temper, and 
replied, icily, — 

*' Excuse me, I am only good among inferior players." 

" Hang it," cried Charlie, " I play a very fair game." 

" An opinion which only shows you do not know what a fair 
game is," returned the baronet, grimly. " It strikes me you 
have a good deal to learn on that as well as many other points." 

" The baronet is getting bearish," thought Charlie. *^ I 
don't intend to stay here for him to pour out his bile upon. 
Liver a little upset, I dare say ; ought to have been more pru- 
dent at Atherley, considering his time of life." 

" Listen to mc," said Sir Philip, curtly. " I presume you 
are anxious to marry your cousin." 

" Of course I am," replied Charlie, as he rolled his cigar 
between his lips. 
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" And you must get something to do before that marriage 
can take place." 

Charlie nodded assent. 

" Well, I have something else to offer you, — something 
■which will not ohlige you to go abroad, and which, though 
poorly paid to start with, will give you a moderate income after 
three years' probation, and lead eventually to an excellent 
position." 

" My dear Sir Philip, how am I to thank you?" exclaimed 
the young man, with much effusion. 

" Don't be in a hurry," returned the baronet, dryly. " You 
were extremely grateful about the last till you heard what it 



was." 



" Gad, so I was," ejaculated the culprit, almost involuntarily. 
" But this will be very different. I haver your own word it 
is something at home. I am dying to know what it is." 

" I have procured you a clerkship in Grreen and Gresham's, 
the great bankers, with a promise of advancement if they are 
satisfied with you in three years. There is also a fair prospect 
of your being taken into partnership in course of time." 

Charlie's face fell like the barometer before a cyclone. He 
dropped into a chair, and said, with some hesitation, — 

" That sounds like office-work." 

" It is office- work," retorted Sir Philip, shortly. 

Charlie Williamson said nothing for a few seconds, and 
then remarked, meditatively, — 

'^ Meaning a high stool and a desk for about seven hours a 
day. I don't like the idea of office- work." 

" Perhaps not ; but one can't choose the particular crossing 
in this world one would like to sweep. I fancy you'd prefer 
not handling a broom at all." 

" I'm afraid I couldn't stand office-work," said Charlie, very 
seriously. " Confinement to the house always injures my 
health." 

" Your health seems to be very delicate unless hunting or 
shooting is in the way," returned Sir Philip, sarcastically. 
" A little while ago you were afraid of a tropical climate ; 

20 
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now confinement to the desk alarms you. I presume you do 
recognize the necessity of doing something." 

" Of course ; but I can wait a bit, you know. Something 
is sure to turn up." 

Very prevalent that Micawber idea in the mind of man 
from time immemorial; but you cannot have " turns up" if 
you will not at least be at the trouble to cut the cards. 

" There does not seem to be much benefit to you in that. 
When it does, you appear to turn it down again. You don't 
seem to have an idea what you want. What do you suppose 
Maud is going to do under the circumstances ?" 

" Well, she will wait too," replied Charlie, quietly. 

"If she does she will be foolish," cried Sir Philip, hotly, 
and springing to his feet. " A man with your lack of energy 
is not worth waiting for. You pretend to want to marry that 
girl ; the way is put before you twice, ?ind each time you re- 
ject it. If you loved her as she deserves loving, you would 
have thrown neither chance away. You love Maud ? Non- 
sense I you're over head and ears in love with somebody else." 

" It's a rank calumny, and utterly untrue," returned Charlie, 
getting very red in the face. " If the right to lecture and be 
offensively rude is to be the price of Sir Philip's good offices, 
I am paying rather high for them," thought the young man. 

" It is nothing of the kind. It's the truth I'm telling you." 

" I swear, Sir Philip, I never loved any other woman than 
Maud in my life." 

" I never said you did," replied the baronet, curtly. 

" Good heavens ! Why, a minute ago you declared that I 
did not love Maud, but was over head and ears in love with 
somebody else." 

" And I say so still." 

" It is utterly untrue, I repeat," replied Charlie, rising. 
" What foundation have you for such a belief? Pray, who 
may be the lady ?" 

" Pshaw ! you're not in love with any woman, and run little 
risk of being so at present. You are far too much in love 
with yourself." 
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" Sold, by Jove I" cried Charlie, throwing himself into a 
chair and bursting into a roar of laughter. " Upon my word. 
Sir Philip, you had me there rather neatly." 

But the baronet's face, set in stern resolute fashion, was not 
exactly that of the perpetrator of a successful joke, and it 
was with no trace of levity in his voice that he replied, — 

" I intended nothing of the kind. I mean every word I have 
said, and say again she deserves better love than yours. Once 
more, do you persist in saying no to this offer of Green and 
Gresham's?" 

" Confound it, you know, — ^a desk for seven hours ! It's so 
deuced monotonous.'* 

" A young gentleman of your tastes will find living upon 
a limited income equally open to that objection," said Sir 
Philip, dryly. " You can hardly expect that I shall not 
exert my influence with Maud to prevent her sharing that 
monotony." 

" Ah 1 you intend to interfere between her and me ?" ex- 
claimed Charlie. 

" Undoubtedly. I am doing so now, in your favor," inter- 
posed the baronet, quickly, — ** endeavoring to help you to the 
best of my ability. Your knowledge of the world is not ex- 
tensive, but I presume you understand that it is useless trying 
to befriend a man who will not befriend himself." 

Poor Charlie I he sat silent for some minutes. He began to 
think that it was very hard to be run into a corner and 
badgered in this relentless fashion ; and yet mixed with this 
feeling was a sort of sulky consciousness that he really de- 
served it, and that it was high time he made his election of 
what manner of work he was to do in this world. Still, the 
idea of that desk was not to be stomached. 

" Of course," he observed, doggedly, at last, " a fellow knows 
best what will suit a fellow. It is no use his taking up a 
calling he don't like." 

He advanced this with the air of a man who has laid down 
an incontrovertible axiom. 

^' It is still less a man really in love being fastidious about 
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what he sets his hand to, provided it enables him to marry. 
You will be mad to refuse this." 

** I can't stand the desk," returned the young man, sullenly. 

He really thought the baronet was pointedly overlooking 
the strong argument that he had advanced. 

" It's waste of time talking to you," cried Sir Philip, vehe- 
mently. " Gro your own way henceforth." 

And with that the baronet stalked angrily out of the room. 



CHAPTER Xir. 

STORMY AND TEARFUL. 

Charlie remained for some time plunged in his own reflec- 
tions, and, sooth to say, they were by no means pleasant. He 
was conscious of having been severely snubbed by Sir Philip ; 
and that, even if it is meant for our own good, is an oflfending 
to which we extend slight toleration, apt to rankle more than 
outspoken honest vituperation, and to leave an infinitely longer 
sting behind it. I should think next to the people who bore 
us we hate those who persistently snub us most ; there is a 
slight sovp^on of fear mingled with the latter ordeal, or we 
should not submit to it ; and where humanity fears, humanity 
not only hates, but will show that hatred unsparingly should 
opportunity offer. To be patronized is bread of ashes and 
bitter in the mouth, but upon the whole I think if ever we get 
the upper hand of those who persistently snub us, yes, it is 
then, I trow, we would call for fire, fagot, and stake.. 

What has been the meaning of those bitterest of all wars or 
persecutions, the religious ? Simply the persistent snubbing 
by the dominant creed of those that did not agree with them. 
Do you think human nature has changed much since the world 
began ? Not a whit ; and the middle-class or aristocratic 
matron who snubs Mary Jane to the best of her ability, for the 
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numberless errors that ignorant, vain, conceited young person 
commits, has just as great a desire to order her domestic torment 
a couple of dozen as the noblest Roman matron of some two 
thousand years ago. But the laws forbid ; and that young 
person, persisting in her cheap chignons and parodying of her 
betters, escapes the scourging she so well merits, writes to the 
" Matrimonial News," and dreams of marrying into the nobility. 

Still, no man ever got over a good setting down by brooding 
on it, and the more Charlie meditates over Sir Philip's discourse 
the more angry he gets with both himself and the baronet. 
Very wroth indeed with the latter, as he argues the case out 
with himself. It is so with us all : nobody knocking holes in 
our sophistries, how charmingly we spin them I " I'm sure," 
muses Charlie, " I am ready to set to work in any way, but 
the. ways he suggests are so extremely distasteful. I object to 
expatriation." Excellent word that he has chanced upon, and 
carrying much comfort to the young man's perturbed spirit 
just now, albeit a trip to the East is about on a par with the 
going up the Rhine of our grandfathers. " Then a desk ! really, 
I might as well be a young man in Swan and Edgar's at once. 
Show me something really suitable in my line, and I am good 
to set to work at once." 

It is no use putting a man to sweep crossings whose visible 
vocation it is to make brooms, no doubt ; but, alas ! Charlie has 
shown no aptitude for the making of brooms or anything else in 
this world ; and, as Sir Philip somewhat curtly put it, that being 
the case, you must not only take to the crossing, but take to 
that crossing which firat comes within your ability to seize. 

Gradually, too, Charlie works himself up to the belief that 
Sir Philip has been extremely insulting to him. What right 
had he to speak as he did? He evidently meant making 
mischief between him and Maud. He had best take care how 
he interfered there ; and then Charlie indulged in those vague 
dreams of terrible reprisal that come to all of us when offended, 
taking no more definite shape than that the transgressor would 
do well to regard us as holding countless shadowy thunderbolts 
in the hollow of our hand. 

20* 
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And yet, with all this, the boy could not utterly put away 
the remembrance of benefits received. He had ridden the 
baronet's hunters as if they had been his own, and this touched 
him more than Sir Philip's steady efforts to serve him in en- 
tering a career. Though the openings suggested had sounded 
ungrateful to his ears, he was not blind to the kindliness that 
had prompted them ; but relative to the other, they stood in his 
estimation as the strenuous exertions of the tutor compared 
with the magnificent tips of the rich uncle might do. We all 
know how those were set down in the ledger of our cubdom. 

Then it comes across him that he will have to acquaint 
Maud with this. Sir Philip is scarce likely to keep his indig- 
nation to himself: besides, has he not said he declines to in- 
terest himself further concerning him? and that sooner or 
later will have to be explained to the ladies of the family, 
both at present disposed to believe that Sir Philip has within 
his gift as many appointments as a prime minister. Charlie 
does not quite like the idea of this explanation ; there is an 
undefined sense of being in the wrong stealing over him, which 
is only to be subdued by the fostering of his indignation against 
Sir Philip. The churning up of imaginary wrongs is always 
a solace when our conscience arraigns us. 

A light step makes him raise his head, and, even as he does 
so, Maud's hand is placed lightly on his shoulder. 

" What is it, Charlie?" she says ; " what makes you look so 
serious ? When I passed, a few minutes ago, I thought I heard 
Sir Philip's voice raised as if in anger. Surely you haven't 
been quarreling ? What have you done to offend him ?" 

" Suppose you ask what Sir Philip has done to offend me ?" 
retorted Charlie, sharply. " Considering the light in which 
we stand to each other, I think that is the most delicate way 
of putting it." 

" I tell you once again that I do not consider myself bound 
to you as yet," replied Maud, with heightened color. She 
knew, whatever she might choose to affirm, that she stood so 
committed in the eyes of all those best qualified to judge ; and 
that knowledge had disturbed her sorely of late. 
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" But you consider me pledged to you, I presume ?" re- 
marked Charlie, with some little curiosity. 

" Well, not exactly," replied Maud, with a little nervous 
laugh ; " but I think you are so far committed that you ought 
to see if I will take pity on you before you appeal to any other 
woman." 

" In short, I*m a sort of pis-aUer, — ^a man to take in the 
event of no one more eligible appearing." 

" How dare you accuse me of such coquetry ?" cried Maud, 
with that sudden assumption of high moral ground which is 
one of the most artful attributes of her sex. '* You know per- 
fectly well it is not so. You have never yet been in a position 
to demand that I should make up my mind." 

" I should have thought you might make it up in anticipa- 
tion. I am told young ladies often do." 

It was an unlucky sneer, and there was a slight contraction 
of Maud's brows as she replied, coldly, — 

" There does not seem to be any necessity for hurry in that 
respect." 

The tone struck him. Remember, he, at all events, thought 
he loved this girl very dearly. " My dear Maud," he cried, 
with a slight tremor in his voice, " you know perfectly well I 
am most anxious to make you my wife." 

** I shouldn't have thought so, or you would not have said 
BO to that Indian offer," she replied, icily. 

" That's very like a woman. I don't choose to risk your 
health." 

" It was very unlike a lover," interposed the girl, quickly, 
" to decline such an opportunity." 

" Really there is no pleasing you. I sacrifice myself, and 
you are not even grateful to me for thinking of you," returned 
Charlie, in injured tones. 

" Well, never mind that just now ; but tell me what is the 
matter between you and Sir Philip." 

And, as she spoke, Maud, resting her foot on the fender, 
turned and gazed curiously down upon her cousin. 

"Oh, nothing of any consequence," he replied, with an 
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impatient wriggle in his chair. *' He insulted me after the 
manner of elderly gentlemen who hold they have conferred 
favors, and are therefore privileged.*' 

"In what way?" 

" Oh, he had something else for me, as he called it," re- 
turned her cousin, with another impatient twist of the body. 

" What ! something else for you to start upon ? How kind 
of him ! What was it, Charlie?" 

" A seat behind a desk for seven hours a day, which he eu- 
logized as an excellent beginning," replied her cousin, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. " As the reporters say of the House 
of Commons, ' left sitting' would have described my life hence- 
forth." 

" And Sir Philip urged you strongly to take this ? You 
are not very explicit, but I presume you were informed where 
the desk was." 

" Oh, dear, yes ; at Green and Gresham's, — ^good old-fash- 
ioned house, in a good old-fashioned lane in the city. Do their 
work by gaslight, I should think, three-fourths of the year ; 
while during the remainder they are blessed with a glorious 
view of the warehouse wall opposite." 

" And Sir Philip was indignant because you refused ?" said 
Maud, gravely. 

" The desk. Just so," returned Charlie, with a somewhat 
forced laugh. " Stupid old man, as if I didn't know best what 
I was fitted for." 

" I'm not clear about that. At all events, you keep such 
knowledge to yourself" 

" Why, as I told Sir Philip, I'm good to do almost any- 
thing," replied Charlie, rising and plunging his hands into his 
pockets. 

" And yet within a few weeks you refuse two opportunities." 

" Opportunities I Oh, come, I don't know about that. Of 
course I never contemplated emigration, or transportation, or 
whatever you call it. Then, again, you can't expect me to 
emulate St. Simon Stylites, who passed his days standing on a 
pillar, for which sitting at a desk is the modern equivalent." 
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" I thought anxiety for my health was the principal cause 
of your refusing that Indian appointment." 

" Eh ! yes. Of course, of course it was," replied Charlie, 
with much confusion. *' That naturally was the chief consid- 
eration." 

" It was nothing of the sort," returned Maud, in calm, 
measured tones. " My eyes are at last open, and I am be- 
ginning to read you aright. It was simple regard for your own 
pleasures made you decline going to India. A man who can 
think so little of the means to the end he professes to have in 
view, cannot be very earnest in his wooing." 

" I understand. Sir Philip has been setting you against 
me. I warned him not to interfere between us, and I tell you 
I will brook no dictation in this matter of my career." And 
an angry flush crossed the young man's brow. 

'' You wrong Sir Philip cruelly," cried Maud, earnestly. 
" He has done his utmost to befriend you. He too recom- 
mended that you should take my advice." 

" A woman's advice is all very well in its way," observed 
Charlie, making an abortive effort to twirl a nascent moustache, 
" but you can't expect us to take it in important matters." 

" Sir Philip is right," thought Maud : " his vanity and 
egotism are intolerable." " Excuse me," she said, with a mock 
courtesy, " if we cannot advise we can at least imitate, sincerest 
of all flattery. You refuse all offers, do not blame me if I 
follow so excellent an example." 

" What am I to understand by that ?" he exclaimed. 

" You must interpret it as best you may," replied Maud, 
with another mock reverence. 

" You needn't try to imitate Sir Philip. Do you mean 
that all is over between you and me?" 

" I think it is best you should understand so," replied the 
girl, quietly. 

" Duped ! fooled !" cried Charlie, as he paced the room im- 
patiently. " The mere sport of a coquette who has wearied 
of the heart she has won." 

'* Not so," retorted Maud, proudly, as she reared her head. 
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" You listen to the decision of a woman who has awakened 
from a dream, who sees that you have no real love to offer her, 
who knows at last that she can never be more than a friend to 
you. It has been all a mistake, Charlie, but you have only 
yourself to thank that it is not a mistake for life. It is better 
as it is, believe me." 

"Believe you?" he answered, with a sneer. "You can 
scarcely expect me to put much faith in you henceforth. 
Woman-like, you insist that it is I who am to blame. Thank 
you for the lesson. I shall know how to rely upon a woman's 
word in the future." 

" You have no right to say that. I have told you over and 
over again that I held myself free." 

" And allowed your manner over and over again to show 
that you considered yourself pledged," interposed Charlie, bit- 
terly. "If I had been goose enough to accept this Indian 
appointment, for instance ?" 

" I might probably have continued in that mistake," inter- 
rupted Maud. " If you had shown yourself as in earnest 
then, as you would fain have me think you at present, it might 
have been so. Now it is too late." She uttered the last words 
in a low voice, and leaned her head upon the mantel-piece. 

"You are quite right: it is," he replied. "Still, I have 
been earnest in my love for you, whatever else I have been care- 
less about." And, with a proud assumption of indifference, he 
turned on his heel and strode to the door. He was but a boy, 
and there was more truth in that speech than Maud wotted of; 
as he reached the threshold, his pride gave way, and, facing 
about in the doorway, he murmured, " Maud, is it too late?" 

" Yes," she said, gently. " I know at last that I have no 
love to give you but such as a cousin may. Leave me now for 
a little ; but remember, Charlie, in future, that a woman always 
loses faith in a lover who seems indifferent about claiming 
her." 

"To do you justice, you make out a good case for your- 
self. I think you have treated me hardly ; but let us part 
friends." And, crossing the room swiftly, he took her in his 
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arms and laid his lips lightly on her cheek. She made no re- 
sistance to his embrace ; in fact, the tears wet her lashes as 
she yielded to it. " Cousin Charlie only henceforth," he mur- 
mured, as he released her, " but firm friends ever ?" 

" Ay, ever," she faltered. 

A pressure of the hand, and he was gone, and Maud was 
left tearfully meditating over the final rupture of her some- 
what indefinite engagement. 

It was not that she regretted it, but she did feel that she 
had perhaps been a little hard upon Charlie ; then he had dis- 
played more feeling than she had expected, and, moreover, he 
had taken his cong6 bravely at the finish. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

AN EXPLANATION. 

The falling really in love is no more to be avoided than 
the catching of the smallpox or the contraction of a fever, 
and similarly, as a rule, you have placed yourself within the 
circle of infection unwittingly ; but it is very easy to imagine 
oneself in love, especially when one is young, — 

** And every goose a swan lad, 
And every lass a queen." 

Women are more imaginative than men, and perhaps as a 
rule have more time and inclination to indulge in love- 
dreams ; apt in their teens, if not exactly to think every lad 
a king, yet to invest a youthful admirer with a good many 
heroic attributes which he does not really possess. This had 
been exactly Maud's case with regard to her cousin Charlie, 
and now she perceived clearly that he was by no means the 
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superior of other men, even in the matter of those field-sports 
which he so particolarlj affected. She had, in fact, as Sir 
Philip had hinted to her, heen, concerning this love of hers, 
*' making believe a good deal," like the immortal marchioness 
with regard to the lemon-peel and water. 

If there is one thing that opens the 6yes quickly to such 
love-sophistry as this, it is the beginning to think overmuch 
of somebody else : we recognize what a mockery the imagin- 
ary love has been then with surprising readiness. This, I 
presume, accounts for young ladies occasionally when engaged 
to one man marrying another : they have discovered it was 
a mistake ; that they have been the dupe of a too lively im- 
agination. 

Maud sat down after her cousin left her, and proceeded, in 
her own phrase, " to think it all out." She was sorry for 
Charlie. In spite of all his vanity and petulance, she could 
but acknowledge he had borne his dismissal manfully at the 
end, and she was compelled to admit that there was some 
truth in the charge he had brought against her, — to wit, that 
she apparently had desired to consider him pledged to her 
while holding herself free. Although till that visit to Ath- 
erley she had never contemplated any other marriage, yet she 
was fain to confess that it had been so as regarded their en- 
gagement. Well, it was all over now, and it was well it 
should be so. " I don't love him," mused Maud, " and I 
never could, I have learned of late. Ah ! no matter ; but how 
odd it seems I ever should have fancied myself in love with 
Charlie !" 

Then it struck her that her aunt and Sir Philip would 
have to be made acquainted with the rupture between herself 
and Charlie. " The sooner the better," thought Maud : " I 
will go and seek Aunt Margaret at once." 

That Mrs. Rainham would reproach her somewhat sharply 
for breaking the troth which she herself so persistently de- 
clared she had never pledged, she felt sure. She knew Aunt 
Margaret had that match very much at heart. She was very 
devoted to her nephew, and thought this marriage very desir- 
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able for him in every point of view ; and yet Maud felt no 
uneasiness about telling her story to Mrs. Kainham. 

Sir Philip, on the contrary, had counseled her to think well 
before wedding Charlie ; had shown undisguisedly that he 
considered the arrangement unsuitable and foolish, that it was 
distasteful to him in the extreme ; and yet such is the appa- 
rent inconsistency of Miss Williamson's feelings that she ex- 
periences quite a nervous trepidation when she thinks of 
avowing to her guardian that all is over between herself and 
Charlie. 

Mrs. Eainham was duly found in the drawing-room, and, to 
Maud's astonishment, she encountered a difficulty with Aunt 
Margaret upon which she most assuredly had not reckoned : 
the good lady simply declined to believe her. Mrs. Eainham, 
fighting gallantly in Charlie's interest, affected to treat the 
whole thing as a mere lovers' tiff, — called her a foolish child, 
and said she really could not be expected to interest herself 
in sweethearts' quarrels. When Maud indignantly insisted 
that she had broken with her cousin for good, Aunt Margaret 
replied, gayly, that rupture would probably be mended and 
broken two or three times yet between this and a wedding. 
When Maud, losing her head, exclaimed angrily that she 
had taken back her troth and Charlie quite understood it 
was so, she found herself in a dilemma, for Mrs. Kainham 
glibly demanded how she could take back what she always 
insisted she had never given j and Maud could not explain 
that satisfactorily. 

Still, she obstinately persisted in her story ; but Aunt Mar- 
garet was equally obstinate in her unbelief. It was not that 
Mrs. Eainham did not imagine there had been some serious 
disagreement between the cousins, but she determined for her 
nephew's sake to shut her ears firmly to any rumor of their 
engagement being canceled. Nevertheless, Aunt Margaret, in 
spite of her love for her nephew, felt that he really did 
deserve a " talking to," as she phrased it, upon hearing that 
Sir Philip had once more procured a start in life for him, and 
that graceless, vacillating Charlie had declined it. 

21 Q 
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" Certainly Maud has good right to feel angry with him, 
foolish boy," thought Mrs. Rainham ; " but I will soon put 
all this to rights. He must, he shall, say yes to this offer. 
It is madness for him to quarrel with Sir Philip, and marry* 
ing Maud will be the making of him. She'll bring him a 
nice bit of money, and just that little bit of stability he 
wants." And here, I'm afraid, buxom Mrs. Kainham di- 
verged into a little matrimonial dream on her own account, 
which at times seemed to her as if it might come to pass 
when the young people should have got comfortably settled. 

Full of these thoughts, Mrs. Eainham rises, and, patting 
Maud on the shoulder, tells her to take comfort ; that she will 
make matters all right with Charlie in every respect ; that he 
shall apologize to her, and accept Sir Philip's offer, before an 
hour is over their heads. The young lady's wrath is appall- 
ing to witness. She vows if there was never another man alive 
she would not marry her cousin ; that what his choice of a 
career may be is now nothing to her. With flashing eyes and 
quick passionate tones she pours all this into Aunt Margaret's 
ears, and produces no effect whatever. The lady soothes her as 
she would a petulant child, affects to smile at her indignation, 
nay, even condemns Charlie equally with herself, but persists 
in declaring things will all come right, and that she ought 
not to fret, — till Maud literally cries with indignation. 

You see, when a lady entering upon her ninth lustrum begins 
to set her heart on matrimony, she cannot afford to throw 
away a trick in the game, and will fight every point with ex- 
traordinary tenacity. 

The marriage of the cousins Mrs. Rainham held to be a 
prelude to her own ; and, quiet easy-going woman as she 
usually was, like all her sex she was capable of much toil and 
hard striving when it came to compassing the enthrallment of 
the man she desired to subjugate. 

She has scarce left the room in search of the recalcitrant 
Charlie, ere the baronet enters. Maud hastily dashes the 
tears from her still wet lashes, and determines to at once ac- 
quaint him with what has taken place. It is destined to be 
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made easy for her, Sir Philip at once inquiring whether Charlie 
had told her of his offer of this clerkship in Green and Gres- 
ham's. 

" Yes, indeed," she replies ; " but he does not seem inclined 
to accept it." 

" And you do not think that your persuasion will induce 
him to reconsider that determination ?" 

" No. He seems more decidedly adverse to it than the 
Indian scheme even." 

" I am sorry to hear it," replied the baronet, gravely. " I 
cannot, of course, find perpetual opportunities for him. Your 
marriage, Maud, looks postponed indefinitely." 

" Very much so," remarked the girl, dryly. 

" I am distressed that such should be the case." 

" And I, my dear guardian, not at all." 

" Why, I understood your heart was set upon it !" cried Sir 
Philip. 

" Yes ; but, you see, I have lately discovered it was only my 
imagination," interposed Maud, archly. 

" You confound me. I do not understand you," exclaimed 
the baronet, as he dropped into a chair. 

" Young ladies, Sir Philip, are apt to indulge in dreams 
about marriage ; to fancy their hearts touched, when it is only 
their heads turned ; to appraise a first lover at his own valua- 
tion. Circumstances open their eyes, and then they see their 
hero in his true colors ; awake to the weakness of his charac- 
ter ; discover he is not the Admirable Crichton they imagined ; 
that even in those minor accomplishments he professes they 
have grossly overrated him. When a woman once disbelieves 
in her idol, no skeptic that ever lived pulls it to pieces so quickly. 
We do it with our dolls, and, once arrived at the sawdust 
stuffing, despise them utterly. I picked my idol to pieces, Sir 
Philip, some hour ago." 

" Do you me^n that everything is over between you and 
Charlie ?" 

" I trust we shall remain excellent cousins," replied Maud, 
gravely. 
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" Cousins ! Nothing more ?" 

" Assuredly nothing more," said the girl, in very resolute 
tones. 

" My dear Maud, this is some foolish lovers' quarrel ; you 
will kiss and make friends to-morrow. Consider well, and 
don't trifle away your happiness for a mistake." 

" I very nearly did," she replied, in a low voice, as her fa,ce 
slightly flushed. " It was you counseled me to pause ; it was 
you first suggested that he was vain, selfish, vacillating." 

" I would my tongue had been silent !" cried Sir Philip, ex- 
citedly. " Absurd, Maud ! I waa scarce warranted in speak- 
ing as I did. You must not believe in what I said." 

" Not believe in you, whom I have believed in from a child ! 
No, Sir Philip, I cannot break all my idols at once." 

The baronet was silent for some moments. A little while 
back and he would have hailed her decision with satisfaction, 
but now he mistrusted himself. Had he judged Charlie fairly, 
or had he been blinded by his own passion ? "I meant it for 
the best," he thought, " and a pretty mess I have made of it. 
Of course, though they have apparently tifibd, she still loves 
this young good-for-nothing. A clean breast is the only way 
out of it." 

" Listen, Maud !" he said, gravely and earnestly, at length. 
There was little necessity for such exordium : she was waiting 
for him to speak, with a nervous anxiety she succeeded so ill 
in suppressing that it must have attracted his attention had he 
not been so completely absorbed in his own reflections. It 
was little wonder that neither of them heard the door of the 
outer drawing-room open softly, for it is a double drawing-room, 
and they are sitting in the inner. " Whatever I may have 
said about Charlie," he continued, " remember you are bound 
to pay no attention to. God help me, I meant right ; but 
I have no business, nay, no power, to judge him as I would 
other men. You have been my ward for years ; I confess, of 
late, you have become something more. I love you as well as 
man can love woman. I know the difference of age between 
us. I know such feeling on my part towards you is absurd. 
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Can you not see that it is but natural I should feel jealous of 
Charlie, that my opinion of him is biassed ? Mistrust what- 
ever I have said to his prejudice, and let no foolish pique in- 
duce you to sever an attachment " 

" What ! you I — ^you love me I" interposed Maud, with pas- 
sionate eagerness. 

" Alas ! yes. The blood of men of my age does not circu- 
late so slowly as you perhaps think. Still, Maud, I should 
have kept my secret but for this. It is right that you should 
know with what prejudice it is possible I have judged Charlie. 
Again I tell you, forget whai^I have said, take counsel with 
your own heart, and ask if it is not still in your cousin's keep- 
mg. 

" No," replied Maud, slowly, " I'm quite sure of that. But, 
Sir Philip, I cannot forget what you have said." 

" I am grieved to hear it," he returned, sadly. 

" Grieved I are you then jesting with me ?" cried the girl. 
" Was it mere mockery, or did I dream that you said you 
loved me ?" 

" Mockery, of course. It was I that dreamed. My secret 
was wrung from me. Forgive me, Maud, and look upon me 
as before, the stanch friend you had learned to trust in." 

^' Impossible ! I can never forget what has escaped you. 
Sir Philip, it was you first taught me that I was not in love 
with Charlie. Can you guess how ?" 

" By evil speaking, lying, and slandering," he replied, rising 
as if about to go. " No, not lying," he added, pausing in front 
of her, " but by what is generally termed speaking one's mind 
about a man. I am sorry." 

" Not so," said the girl, speaking rapidly, albeit with a slight 
tremor in her voice. " You should be glad if you tell truth. 
I found out I did not love Charlie, because, because " 

" Well !" he inquired, looking down upon her. 

" I found I loved somebody else," concluded Maud, flushing 
to the roots of her hair. 

" My dearest Maud !" exclaimed the baronet. 

" She hopes so," cried the girl, extending both her hands. 

21 
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He took them, drew her up to him, and pressed his lips on 
her cheek ; then, circling her waist with his arm, he looked 
down into her I'ace for a moment, and said, " Can it be really 
true that an old fellow like me can have won your heart, 
Maud r 

" Ah, my dear Sir Philip," cried the girl, gayly, " no more 
of this mock humility. You well know what a man's fame 
counts for in a woman's eyes; and as for calling yourself 
old, — absurd ; let me hear no more of it. A beau sabreur 
old ! — Murat never grew old." 

" No ; his opportunities were a little interfered with in that 
way," interposed Charlie, making his appearance from the outer 
drawing-room. He spoke in his most tramante manner, but 
there was a slight twitching of the mouth that rather belied 
his affected nonchalance. " I beg leave to congratulate both, 
for I have been an unwitting auditor of the latter part of your 
conversation." 

" A gentleman, sir, is rarely an unwitting auditor of a pri- 
vate conversation," replied the baronet, drawing himself up 
with extreme hauteur. " I cannot conceive what circumstances 
made it obligatory in this case." 

'* Pardon me. Sir Philip. It was accidental, to commence 
with, but I'll own my feet were nailed to the ground when I 
heard my own name ; and it was best so. I heard you plead 
my cause in so chivalrous a fashion that I felt how utterly 
unworthy I was. Maud is right. I have forfeited, and justly, 
whatever chance I had to win her. I only ask her to believe 
that, weak as I have shown myself in all else, I was strong in 
my love for her. Send me to India now, Sir Philip, and in 
days to come, I hope, the boy whom you have taken the con- 
ceit and indolence out of, by beating him so constantly lately, 
will not disgrace the appointment you have obtained for him." 

*' My poor Charlie," exclaimed Maud, imploringly, " I am 
so sorry ; but you forgive me, don't you ?" 

" I have myself only to blame," replied the young man, in 
a low voice. '' As in the hunting-field, at the cover-side, at the 
billiard-table, the best man has won." 
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" There's good in you yet, Charlie," cried the baronet, heart- 
ily. " Shake hands, lad : you will make your mark before 
you have done ; and when next you seek a lady's favor " 

" She will be proud of the love she has won," interposed 
Maud. " Cousins, Charlie, do make mistakes on these points 
at times. A little later, and you will acknowledge that the 
mistake was not on my side only." 

Mrs. Kainham, entering the room, was just in time to 
catch Maud's concluding sentences, and now stood looking in 
no little bewilderment at the trio. That an Sclaircissement of 
some sort had taken place was plainly manifest to Aunt 
Margaret. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BREAKING IT TO AUNT MARGARET. 

The situation was a little awkward ; a little more awkward 
than even Sir Philip and Maud wotted of. For the truth was 
that Charlie had arrived at the drawing-room for the express 
purpose of effecting a reconciliation with his cousin, to which 
course he had been urged by Mrs. Rainham, who, it may be 
remembered, had left the room in search of him. Aunt Mar- 
garet had insisted that he should lose no time in making his 
peace ; that quarrels, like port wine, only crusted by keeping, 
and the more speedily he set himself to make it up with Maud, 
the easier he would find it. 

That Mrs. Rainham was to be informed of how things 
now stood was a matter of course ; but neither Maud nor Sir 
Philip wished to tell the story of their happiness before Char- 
lie. It was quite evident to them both that he said no more 
than the truth when he said " he was strong in his love for 
his cousin ;" they would fain spare him as far as possible. 
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Mrs. Rainham broke the silence at length. 

" And pray, Maud," she demanded, " on what points do 
cousins make mistakes ?" 

Maud hesitated a moment, but Charlie, seeing her embar- 
rassment and divining that it proceeded out of delicacy to 
himself, took up the word. 

" On many points ; and aunts too," he continued, with a 
faint smile ; " but Maud can tell her story better unhampered 
by my presence. I will only add that I have, as I said before, 
myself only to blame." And, so saying, Charlie left the room. 

Mrs. Rainham looked mutely for an explanation to the 
affianced pair. 

" The meaning of what you see, Margaret, is simply this, 
that Maud has discovered she was mistaken in supposing that 
she had aught but cousinly love for Charlie, and has consented 
to marry me." 

" You I" cried Mrs. Rainham, in a voice somewhat shriller 
than usual, and with cheeks slightly flushed. " Why, you're 
old enough — I mean, I think you're treating poor Charlie 
very badly between you." And the poor lady mastered her 
vexation by a supreme effort. 

Women do read each other in a wonderful way at times, and 
that extra octave in her voice and the flush upon her cheek 
half let Maud into poor Aunt Margaret's secret. She knew, 
moreover, of that by-gone flirtation, and it flashed across her 
that her aunt would have fain rekindled the ancient fires if 
possible. Of course she answered the assailable part of Mrs. 
Rainham's speech first. She felt a little thrill of indignation 
that Aunt Margaret should have even contemplated such a 
laying of hands upon her property : though she had been in 
possession but a few minutes, what did that matter ? She re- 
plied, sweetly, — 

" As for his age, aunt, you see that matters to no one but 
me ; and as far as I am concerned, it is just what I choose to 
think it." 

" Add to which, Margaret," said the baronet, laughing, " it 
is a thing about which there can be no concealment. She 
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takes me with her eyes open on that point. IVe not quite 
arrived at so venerable a stage as you seem inclined to insinu- 
ate, but I have certainly got so far that I feel difl&dent about 
assisting at a discussion of my years." And, with a bright 
nod to his JiancSe, Sir Philip made his escape. 

" And so you are going to marry Sir Philip ?" said Mrs, 
Kainham, with some little asperity, as she seated herself with 
much rustling and arranging of her skirte. 

"Just so," replied Maud, quietly. 

" And pray how did this — this extraordinary arrangement 
come about ?' ' 

Poor Mrs. Rainham ! it had been of a very visionary nature, 
it is true, this second matrimonial venture that she had pro- 
jected for herself, but nevertheless it was somewhat of a blow 
to find that it was never to be. Do we not feel a pang at the 
destruction of one of those chateaux d'Espagne which we are 
all so addicted to building ? We may see no prospect of ob- 
taining our desires, but it is an ugly circumstance when we 
discover that we shall never arrive at them. 

" I don't see that it is so very extraordinary," replied Maud. 
" Plenty of girls marry men mu6h older than themselves. Do 
not the Germans say that a man is as old as he feels, a woman 
as old as she looks? Besides, I found that I did not love 
Charlie really, only in a cousinly way." 

" And when, I should be glad to know, did you make that 
remarkable discovery?" inquired Mrs. Bainham, still main- 
taining a most imposing austerity of demeanor. 

*' When I fell in love with Sir PhUip," replied Maud, 
blushing. 

" And that was ?" 

" Ah, I really can't quite tell you. It has been so gradual, 
you see. He never what you call seemed to make love to me, 
and yet he always seemed to be watching over me. But I 
can tell you when I first knew it was so. I found myself out 
during our first visit at Atherley." 

"^ Why, you little hypocrite !" cried Mrs. Kainham. " How 
dare you talk such balderdash to me I If there was one thing 

L* 
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tolerably patent to every one at Atherley, it was your audacious 
flirtation with Major Walton. How did you explain that to 
Sir Philip, I should like to know ?" 

" Pooh I my aunt," replied Maud, with a little rtioue. " Sir 
Philip wanted no more explanation of that than you do. We 
can usually understand one another, remember ; and you know 
very well there was nothing between Bruce Walton and my- 
self." 

Mrs. Rainham winced a little at her niece's speech. She 
thought there was a certain amount of intention in that last 
remark ; and it flashed across her that quick-witted Maud 
mio;ht have an inkling of a certain castle in the air now shat- 
tered in the dust. Besides, her first feelings of disappointment 
over, she felt that she had no desire to quarrel with her pet 
niece, more especially as things were by no means to be put as 
she, Mrs. Rainham, would have them by her so doing. It was 
in considerably modified tones that she remarked, — 

" At all events, you must own that you affected his society 
a good deal." 

" Of course I did. He had known Philip for years, and is 
an enthusiastic admirer of his. Do you not see it all now, 
Aunt Margaret ? What would a love-sick maiden more than 
hear story after story of her lover's prowess in hunting and 
battle-field ? I would have fain learned all his life if I could, 
but T did at all events hear about a good deal of it from Major 
Walton." 

" Yes ; heard quite as much as Bruce Walton thought it 
good for you to know," retorted Mrs. Rainham, with a little 
laugh, in which there still lingered a soupgon of bitterness. 
" Men don't tell tales out of school, my dear, and I recom- 
mend you to inquire no further. Men of Sir Philip's time of 
life have usually an awkward story or two concerning them, 
which it is well not to unearth." 

" I don't believe one word of it,'* cried Maud, hotly ; " and 
you have no right to make such wicked insinuations." 

** Stop," exclaimed Mrs. Rainham, hastily. " I make no 
manner of insinuation. When I say that a man has usually 
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had some experiences before marriage which it is as well his 
wife should not seek to inquire into, I am uttering no more 
than a commonplace.'* 

The good lady was getting a little frightened at the inter- 
pretation Maud had placed upon her words. Though she 
could not still help feeling a wee bit spiteful, yet she did not 
wish to make mischief. To somewhat damp Maud's exulta- 
tion she thought she was entitled, but she wished for no more. 

" I don't seek to know more of Philip's past life than he 
may be willing to tell," replied the girl, proudly, " but if ever 
story to his disadvantage should be poured into mine ears, I 
shall know where to ascertain the rights of it." 

" What ! from Bruce Walton ? Take care, child : that is 
dangerous," said Mrs. Rainham, honestly aghast at the idea of 
such a confidence. 

" Bruce Walton !" replied Maud, contemptuously. " No ! 
You want to tease me. Aunt Margaret, or you would never 
suggest such a thing. From himself, of course." And Miss 
Williamson swept from the room in a manner exceeding 
stately. 

^^ ^% ^p* ^^* ^p* ^^* 

A few months later, and Mrs. Bainham ceded Chittagong 
Lodge to Sir Philip and Lady Lonsdale, betaking herself once 
more to the " salt licks" of Cheltenham. Charlie sailed for 
India about the same time, to join the — th Hussard, a regi- 
ment renowned for its pig-sticking proclivities. When last 
heard from, he had experienced a severe cropper and a narrow 
escape from the tusks of a wicked old boar, but assured Sir 
Philip that hunting was slow work compared with pig-stick- 
ing, and adjured him to abandon Chittagong Lodge for a 
bungalow at Mean Meer. 

The latest papers record, " Lady Lonsdale, of a son and 
heir," while it is rumored in fashionable journals that that 
shining and very high-church light, the Rev. Leonard St. 
John, will shortly lead Mrs. Rainham to the hymeneal altar. 

THE END. 
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"An able translation of this brilliant 
and celebrated story, whose thrilling 
incidents and vivid scenes will amply 
repay perusal." — Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 

"A translation which created so 



Edith's Mistake ; or. Left to Herself. By Jennie 

WOODVILLE. i6mo. Tinted cloth, printed ornamentation. 

** Such a spicy mixture of ingredients drawn, and the interest well sustained 

as this book contains cannot fail to to the end, without degenerating into 

make an exciting story. The plot is the melodramatic." — St. Louis Times. 
well conceived, the characters well 



Hulda. A Novel. After the German of Fanny 

Lewald. By Mrs. A. L. Wister, translator of "The Old 
Mam'selle*s Secret," " Only a Girl," etc. i2mo. Fine cloth. 



" There is not a heavy page in the 
entire volume, nor is the interest al- 



lowed to flag from introduction to 
• finis.' "—Philadelphia New Age. 

"A book thorougnly German in style 
and sentiment, and yet one which will 
command the universal sympathy of 
all classes of readers." — Boston Globe. 



" It is rare in these days of mediocre 
novels to find a work so thoroughly 
charming as this." — Norristown 
Herald. 

" One of the most healthful, fresh, 
delightful, and artistically-constructed 
novels that has appeared this season." 
— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 



One Woman's Two Loiters ; or^ Jacqueline Tfiayne's 

Choice. A Story. By Virginia F. Townsend, author of 
"The Hollands," "Six in All," etc. i2mo. Fine cloth, j^ 1.50. 

" This book must interest and hold 
the reader, and one will find much 
besides the plot and incident of the 



story to charm, as the evident study 
of nature and love for it shown by 
the authoress give many scenes of 



beauty to the book, and picturesque 
passages abound in it. It is a well 
written and thought-out story, show- 
ing refinement and imagination, as well 
as a high ideal on the writer's part.** 
— Boston Evening TranscHpt. 
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Throstlethwaite. A Novel. By Susan Morley, author 

of "Aileen Ferrers/' etc. 121x10. Fine cloth. t>\*^o. 



" ' Throstlethwaitc* u the title of a 
very charming story, by Su$an Morley. 
. . . We commend to novel-readers 
the story, and feel sure it will more 
than repay reading." — Gaston Travel- 
ler. 

** It is a charming story. The char 
acters introduced are not numerous, | 

Her Majesty the Queen, 

Cooke, author of " Surry of 
etc. i2mo. Fine cloth. % 

"The story never tlags in interest 
from the first page to the last. . . . 
There are many passages of genuine 
power, the power that comes from a 
simple, truthful, unostentatious pre- 
sentation of the facu of life and 



nor are the events; but the treat- 
ment of the whole is natural and 
life-like, and the incidental circum- 
stances belonging to the main plot are 

admirably presented It 

cannot fail to find admirers, as it de- 
serves.* — London Bookseller. 



A Novel. By y. Esten 

Eagle's Nest," "Dr. Vandyke," 

1.50. 

nature, which is, after all, the highest 
accomplishment of art. The style of 
the narrative is eminently pure and 

E leasing, and in these qualities has not 
een surpassed by the author.** — New 
York Home yournal. 



yoshua Davidson. The True History of Joshua 

Davidson, Communist. A Powerful Satire. By the author 
of "A Girl of the Period." i2mo. Extra cloth. ^1.25. 

"The book is written with great 
power, and its interest is simply en- 
trancing.'* — Boston Literary World. 

"The book is a work of remark- 



able ability, and has made its mark 
in England, as it will, doubtless, do 
in this country." — Boston Ex^ening 
Traveller. 



Marie Derville. A Story of a French Boarding- 

School. From the French of Madame Guizot de Witt, author 
of " Motherless,*' etc. By Mary G. Wells. i2mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.50. 



" One of those simple little tales 
which charm the reader by the very 
simplicity of the narrative and the 
eloquent language in which it is told. 
. . . The author has given us a 



beautiful picture of faith, charity, self- 
devotion, and patience, and the trans- 
lator has fitly set it in a framing of 
clear and beautiful English.*' — Pkila. 
Evening Bulletin. 



Must It Be? A Rmnance, From the German of 

Carl Detlef. By MS., translator of " By His Own Might" 
and **A Twofold Life." Illustrated. 8vo. Paper cover. 
75 cents. Fine cloth. ^1.25. 

" The scene is laid in Russia, and 
the story is told with great vigor and 
picturesqueness of style. It has some 
charming domestic scenes, in addition 
to a number of intensely dramatic situ- 
ations. The plot is exceedingly well 
managed, and the descriptions of 



Russian character, manners, and scen- 
ery are particularly happy. Its strik- 
ing independence of treatment and its 
utter freedom from conventionality 
will prove not the least of its recom- 
mendations." — Boston Glebe, 
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A Great Lady. A Romance, From the German of 

Van Dewall. Illustrated^ 8vo. Paper, 75 cents. Fine 



degree of praise. The principal char- 
acter is drawn with remarkable vigor, 
and is original both in conception and 
development. The plot never loses its 
hold on, the reader's attention. The 
style is terse, rapid, and picturesque." 
— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 



cloth. ;|(l.25. 

**A Great Lady is an excellent nonrel 
from the German of Van Dewall, by 
MS. The plot is absorbingly interest- 
ing, and the story is told with more of 
the brilliancy and spirit of a French 
than of a German noveliit. Some of 
the incidents are related with a vivid 
dramatic power that calls foir a high 

TAe Atonement of Leam Dundas, A Novel. By 

Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, author of ** Patricia Kemball,'* etc. 
8vo. Illustrated. Paper. %\xio. Cloth. t\.yy. 

"Mrs. Lynn Linton's powerful novel. 
In which is unexpectedly developed an 
intensity of dramatic interest. "-/'A//a- 
delpkia Inquirer. 



•* Mrs. Lynn Linton's story deserves 
a high place among sensation novels. 



This is an excellent work." 
— London A thenautn. 

** This cleverly written story is one 
of the most charming contributions to 
the literature of fiction we have had 
for some time, and will repay peru- 
sal."— AVw Orleans Builettn. 



PhUip 



%utp Van Artevelde. A Dramatical Romance. 

By Sir Henry Taylor, author of " Edwin the Fair," etc. 
New Edition, i6mo. Cloth extra, red edges. ^1.25. 

more to praise and less to blame than 
in any poetical work of imagination 
that has fallen under our notice for 
some time." — Lord Macaulayt in the 
Edinburgh Review. 



*' His dramas show, combined with 
true poetic feeling, the broad views 
and knowledge of human natuie which 
have illustrated his long and useful of- 



ficial csLtecr."— London AtAenaum. 
" A book in which we have found 

Hubert Freetlis Prosperity. A Story. By Mrs. 

Newton Crosland, author of "Lydia," "Hildred, the 
Daughter," "The Diamond Wedding," etc. i2mo. Fine 
cloth, black and gilt ornamentation. ^((1.75. 



'* It is a carefully executed composi- 
tion, and as such will be sure to com- 
mend itself to those epicures who like 
to enjoy their novel like their wine, 
leisurely, holding it up to the light 
from time to time, that they may see 



the rich color and mark the clear depth 
through the crystal. A high, health v 
tone of moral teaching runs all through 
this book, and the story gains upon us 
as we continue it." — London 'Jimes. 



\ 



Under Lock and Key. A Story. By T. W. Speight^ 

author of "Brought to Light," "Foolish Margaret," etc. 

i2mo. Fine cloth. ^^1.75. 

" To all who are fond of exciting ters are strongly drawn and individu- 
situations, mystery, and ingeniously alized, the style is good, and the in- 
constructed plots, we unhesitatingly terest absorbing and unflagging from 
recommend this work. The charac- beginning to end." — Boston Globe. 
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reader in a condition of expectancy to 
the end." — AlUntown Herald. 



Charteris, A Romance. By Mary M, Meline, au'- 

thor of " Montarge*s Legacy,*' " In Six Months." i2mo. 

Cloth. ti.<p, 

** The story is one of great interest, 
the plot being worked out with a de- 
gree of elaboration that holds the 

The Romance of the English Stage. By Percy Fitz- 

gerald, M.A., F.S.A., author of " Life of Garrick," " The 
Kembles/' etc. i2mo. Extra cloth. $2.00. 

" ' The Romance of the English 
Stage/ by Percy Fitzgerald, tel5 of 
both the lofty and the lowly in those 
olden times. ... A picture with 
bright lights and sombre shadows, it 
is attractive as the representation of 
days long past, which we nevertheless 
rejoice to know can now only exbt as 
history." — Boston Transcript. 



** The work shows great reading, 
and good selection from remote ana 
unfamiliar, and, in some cases, inac- 
cessible authors. It is sprightly and 
entertaining, and whoever loves Pepys, 
or Lamb, orWalpole; Bos well, Gre- 
ville, or Holland, will be pleased with 
Mr. Fitzgerald's chronicles." — Phila- 
delphia North A merican. 

Life's Promise to Pay. A Novel. By Clara L- 

Conway. i2mo.. Fine cloth. I1.50. 



** This story is pleasantly written, 
has an ingenious plot, and is both 
clever and entertaining." — N. Y. Daily 
Graphic. 

" bhe shows the capacity to deeply 



interest the reader, and also exhibits 
promising skill in character-drawing 
and plotting for the best effects." — St. 
Louis Republican. 



Starting Out. A Story of the Ohio Hills, By Alex- 

ander Clark, author of " Schoolday Dialogues,'* *♦ The Old 
Log Schoolhouse," etc. Illustrated i2mo. Fine cloih. 
$1.25. 

*' Something lively for winter even- ** The simple announcement of the 

ings. It is a stirring, racy story, illus- issue of the work is enough to create 

trated by a dozen original designs, and a general desire to read it." — Spring- 

beautifully printed and bound.'* — The fields Ohio^ Republican. 
SteubenviUe Gazette. 

German University Life. The Story of My Career 

as a Student and Professor. With Personal Reminiscences 
of Goethe, Schiller, Novalis, and others. By Heinrich 
Steffens. Translated by William L. G\ge. New Edi- 
tion. i2rao. Fine cloth. $1.25. 

scene and incident at a most stirring 
juncture of European affairs possesstrs 
a positive interest for us all." — Boston 
Congregationalist. 

"I'he book is absorbing, and we 
could not lay it down unread, not only 
on account of the interest of the life 
speaking through it, but for the bril- 
liant constellation around it." — 'Ihe 
Philadelphia Presbyterian. 



" The volume will be intensely inter- 
esting to all who take an interest in 
the great men and rich literature of 
Germany." — St. Louis Re^blican. 

*' It affords an inside view of a pe- 
culiar life and a striking circle of men. 
Its portraits of great and famous think- 
ers and teachers will be studied with 
rare enjoyment by every one of their 
disciples. And its graphic picturing of 



i 
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Seed'Tinte and Harvest ; or, During my Appren- 

ticeship. From the Platt-Deutsch of Fritz Reuter. %so 
Paper cover, ^i. Extra cloth. ^1.50. 

No German author of the present 
dme is more pnpular in his own coun- 
try than Reuter. rie is pronounced 
by a competent German critic to be 
deaervedly " the most v^pular German 
■Titer of the last half century/' 

RBtJTBR is especially noted as the 
9mr€ humoristy the z^nuine poet and 
tke/iucifuitiKg delineator of the lives 
of his Platt-Deutsch neighbors, and 
as mch is probably more beloved than 
any other German author of the day. 
The tale in question is one of his best 
and most important works, giving its 
readers, with its other entertainment 
and profit, a charming acquaintance 
with the quaint, interesting Plati^ 
Dtutsch people. 

'* Frits Reuter is one of the most 



popular writers in Germany. . .^ . Tht 
charm of his stories lies in their aim* 

?licity and exquisite truth to Natiira 
[e has ' the loving heart* which Car- 
lyle tells us is the secret of writing ; 
and Reuter is not graphic merely, Sc 
is photographic His characters im* 
press one so fordbly with their reality 
that one need not to be told they art 
portraits from life. Even the viJains 
must have been old acquaintances. . . , 
It (* During my Apprenticeship') is om 
of the best of Renter's stories, exhibit- 
ing his turn for the pathetic as well as 
for the humorous.'* — New York Evf 
ning Post, 

** It has a freshness and novelty that 
are rare in these i\mt%."''—Ph»lad^ 
phia Evening BnUetin. 



The Syhestres ; or. The Outcasts, A Novel. By 

M. DE Betham-Edwards, author of " Kitty," " Dr, 
Jacob," etc. Illustrated. 8vo. Paper. 75 cents. Extra 
cloth. $1.25. 



*' It is an exceptionally vigorous and 
healthy as well as happy tale." — Phil- 
mdelphia North A merican. 

" It is one of the author's best." — 
New York Home Journal. 

"A capital novtXJ'^PUu^rg Ga- 
wette. 



w 



The story is well constructed, and 
the descriptive passives wiUi which 
the work abounds are worthy of the 
highest praise. The sketches'of scen- 
ery are painted with the touch of an 
zrustr—Phtladel/k^Ev. Bulletin. 



Myself, A Romance of Nezo England Life. 

i2mo. Extra cloth. $2. 



" This is really a capital stoiy. The 
characters are drawn with a n-ee and 



and the- plot quite unhackneyed.' 
Boston Conrien 



sharp pen, the style is fresh and lively 

ff(Kv will it End? A Romance. By y. C. Hey* 

wood, author of "Herodias," "Antonius," etc. lama 
Extra cloth. ^1.50. 
**It is a fiMcinating novel, which } that should be widely read."— l^dSb/i 



ng 
aaert a good iniluence, and on^ | Spirit 0/ the Tiwiei. 

Doings in Maryland; or, Matilda Douglas, 
"Truth STRANGER THAN Fiction." i2mo. Extra cloth. 

$1.75. 



ll is a vety perfect Rtory^imple, 
iio)tle and witnout that straininf^ for 
litenuy eflcct which cc tstitutes thft 



best attainable definition of the sensa 
tionaL"— AVw 3 'ork Home Jcurrxl 
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Dorothy Fox. A no7feL By Louisa Parr^ author 

of " How it all Happened," etc. With numerous lUustia- 
tions. 8vo. Paper cover. 75 cents. Extra cloth. ^1.25. 



** The Quaker character, though its 
foaintneu and simplicity- may seem 
easy enough to catch, requires a deli- 
cate workman to do it justice. Such 
■a artist is the author of * Dorothy 
Vox,* and we must thank her for a 
charming novel The story is dramat- 
ically interesting, and the characters 
are drawn with a firm and graceful 
luind The style is fresh and natural, 
rijiorous without vulgarity, simple 
without mawkishness. Dorothy her- 
self is represented as charming all 



hearts, and she will chaim all 
ers. . . We wish * Dorothy Fox* 
editions.**— i^Mu&y« Times. 

** One of the best novels of the 
wfiXi:'—PkUadelphia Press. 

*' The characters are brought otat il 
life-like style, and cannot fiiil to attract 
the closest attention.*'— /'«r/«^wr^ As* 
MetU. 

" It is admirably told, and will 
lish the reputation of the author i 
novelists.—^ Ibany A rgus. 



How it all Happened. By Louisa Pan, author of 



it 



Dorothy Fox,** etc. l2mo. Paper cover. 25 cents. 



*' It is not often that one finds so 
much pleasure in reading a love story, 
charmmgly told in a few pages.** — 
CkarUsion Courier. 

" Is a well-written little love story. 



in which a great deal Js said in a very 
few -'Mox^'ij* —Philadelphia Evening 
Telegraph, 

** A remarkably clever story.*' —Bm- 
ton Saturday Evetung 'lauetU 



yohn ntompson, Blockhead, and Companion Por» 

traits. By Louisa Parr, author of "DorotSy Fox." 
l2mo. With Frontispiece. Extra cloth. ^1.75. 

*' Extremely well-told stonies, inter- 
esting in characters and incidents, and 
Sure and wholesome in sentiment*' — 
*oston fVatchman and Ke/lecior. 
*' These are racy sketches, and be- 
fcng to that delightful class in which 
the end comes before the reader is 
reauly for it 
** llie style throughout is very sim- 

Tlhe Quiet Miss Godolphin, by Ruth Garrett; and 

A CHANCE CHILD, by Edward Garrett, joint authon 
of " Occupations of a Retired Life " and " White a? Snow.'* 
With Six Illustrations by Townley Green. i6mo Ootli. 
75 cents. Paper cover. 50 cents. 

** These stories are characterized by 
p sat strength and beauty of thought, 
vith a singularly attractive style. Their 



pie and firesh, aboundinjs in strong, 
vivid, idiomatic Enghsh ** — Honti 
youmal. 

"They are quite brilliant narrative 
sketches, worthy of the repv tation es> 
Ublished by the vmitt.**" PkiJadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

•* Very presentable, very fwidable." 
— JVtftv York Times. 



influence will not fiiil to improve 
eit\ight.**--PAiladeiphia Agv, 



St, Cecilia, A Modem Tale from ReaJ Life, 

Part I. — Adversity. i2mo. Extra cloth, j^i.50. 

commend as frvh, entert9*m^ aad 
well written.'*- ^LouiniUe 
Jo ur n al , 



*<• 



' It is carefully and beautifully writ 
itSD.'*—l^ashington Chronicle. 
**A tale that we can cheerfiiUy re- 
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Thrown Together. A Story. By Florence Mont- 

goinery, author of " Misunderstood," '* A Very Simple 
Story," etc. i2mo Fine cloth. $1.50. 



'"The author of Misunderstood* 
has fi^ven us another charming story 
•f child-life. 1 his, however, is not a 
bocdi fiir children. Adult readers of 
lltss Mont|;omery'8 book will find 
■och that will lead them to profitable 
icflectioi. of childish character and 
•uny graphically touched terms of 
diilaisn thought and expression which 
will come home to their own experi- 
wce." — London Athenteum. 

** A delightful story, founded upon 
rhe lives of children. There is a 
thread of gold in it upon which are 
ftrung many lovely sentiments. There 



is a deep and strong currsnt of religiow 
feeling throughout the story, not a 
prosy, unattractixe lecturing upca re- 
ligious subjects. A good, true and 
earnest life is depicted, full of hopt 
and longing, and of happv firuition. 
One cannot read this book without 
being better for it, or without a more 
tender charity being stirred up in hia 
\itxtC*—WashiHgton Daily Chron- 
icle. 

** The characters are drawn with • 
delicacy, that lends a charm to the 
book.*^ — Boston Saturday Bvoning 
GoMotU. 



Why Did He Not Die f or^ The Child from tJu 

Ebrilergang. From the German of Ad. von Volckhauseu. 
By Mrs. A, L. WiSTER, translator of " Old Mam*selle*s Se 



cret," " Gold Elsie," etc. 

"Mrs. Wister*s admirable transla- 
f ODS are among the books that every- 
Dody reads. She certainly may be 
■aid to possess unusual ability in re- 
taining the peculiar weird flavor of a 
German story, while rendering it with 

C^rfect ease and grace into our own 
nguage. Few recently published 
novels have received more general 



l2mo. Fine cloth, j^l.75. 

perusal and approval than 'Only 4 
Girl ;» and * Why Did He No* DiC** 
possesses in at least an equal degrM 
all the elements of popularity. ^ From 
the beginning to the end the inteirst 
never flags, and the characters and 
scenes are drawn with great warn tb 
and power." — Now York Horald. 



Aytoun. A Romance. By Emily T Read. Sri^, 



Paper cover. 40 cents. 

** The fiibric is thoroughljr wrought I " There are 
and truly dramatic" — Philadelphia the novel, and some exciting scene 
iforth A merican. \ —AT^ Kf»-* Kintnine Mail 



There are elements of power b 



Old Song and New. A Volume of Poems. Bj 

Margaret J. Preston, author of ** Beechenbrook." i2mo 
Tinted paper. Extra cloth. $2, 



"In point of variety and general 
imce of diction. ' Old Song and New* 
M the bMt volume of poems that has 
/at been written by an American 
woman, whether Norm or South- -the 
best, because on the whole the best 
•cstained and the most thoughtful."— 
BaUiwMre Gatgtto. 

** In this volume there is workman- 



ship of which none need be ashamed, 
while much vies with our best living 
writers. Strength and beauty, scholar 
ship and fine intuition are manifiMted 
throughout so as to charm the readm 
and assure honorable distinction H 
the writer. Such poetry is in no danewf 
of becoming too abundant "-^/'Atf • 
delphia North A merican. 



Margarce, A Poem, By Hampden Massa* 

l6mo. Extra cloth. 75 cents. 
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OUIDA'S POPULAR NOVELS. 

Bound in Extra Cloth, Black and Gilt Ornamentations. 
PRICBy $1.50 PER VOLUME. 



«> 



Or, Held in Bondage. A Tale of the Day. 

"This is one of the most powerful I present century, so prolific in light 
and spicy works of fiction which the | literature, has produced." 



Or, Wrought by his o>vn Hand. 



"It is a romance of the intense 
school, but it is written with more 
power, fluency, and brilliancy than the 



works of Miss Braddon and Mrs. Wood, 
while its scenes and characters are taken 
from high life." — Boston Transcript. 



** Those who have read Granville de 
Vigne and Strathmore will be sure to 
read Chandos. It is characterized by 
the same gorgeous coloring of style 



atid somewhat exaggerated portraiture 
of scenes and characters, but it is a 
story of surprising power and interest." 
— Pittiburgh Evening Chronicle. 



His Vicissitudes, Adventures, Observations, Conclusions, Friend- 
ships, and Philosophies. 

" Its quaintness will provoke laugh- I character is kept up unabated." — Al- 
ter, while the interest in the central | hany yottmal. 



'* It is a stoiy of love and hatred, 
of iffection and jealousy, of intrigue 
and devotion. . . We think this novel 
will attain a wide popularity, especially — Albany Evening youmal. 



among those whose refined taste en- 
ables them to appreciate and enjoy 
what is truly beautiful in literature. 



The Story of a Waif and Stray. With Portrait of the Author from 

an Engraving on Steel. 



" I'he book abounds in beautiful sen- 
timent, expressed in a concentrated, 
compact style which cannot fail to be 



attractive, and will be read with pleas- 
ure in every household." — San Prun- 
cisco Times. 



IN JL 

*' It is brilliant and characteristic." 
—Philadelphia Press. 

" This is one of the most fascinating 



of the recent works of this undeniably 
powerful novelist." — AVw Haxtn 
youmal and Courier, 



A Story of the Household and the Desert. 



** No one will be able to resist its 
fascination who once begins its peru- 
sal."— /'A<^^i<i^/^Ai^ Evening Bulletin. 

** This is probably the most popular 
work c^ ' Ouida.' It is enough of it$.^f 



to establish her fame as one of the 
most eloquent and graphic writers of 
fiction now living." — Chicago youmal 
of Commerce.' 
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OUIDA'S POPULAR NOVELS. 

ITE-W EDITI02STS. 

Bound in Extra Cloth, Black and Gilt Ornamentations. 

PRICE, Si.50 PER VOfiUME. 
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And Other Stories. 



"The many works already in print 
by this versatile authoress have estab- 
lished her reputation as a novelist, and 
Uiese short stories contribute largely 



to the stock of pleasing narratives and 
adventures alive to the memory of all 
who are given to romance and fiction." 
— Nevt Havtn yournal. 



** A charming novel, far in advance 
of * Ouida's' earlier novels." — Lotulon. 
Atheiueum, 



"It is masterly as a romance. "- 
London Spectator* 



Or, Two Little Wooden Shoes. 



" One of the most tenderly beautiful 
stories we ever read." — Boston Liter" 
ary World. 

"Simplicity and pure nature, un- 



marred by sensationalism of any kind, 
make the story as excellent as anything 
'Ouida' \\9& ^Nx\^XGXir—PkUadelphla 
North American. 



** * Ouida*s' pen is a graphic one, and 
page after page of gorgeous word-paint- 
ing flows from it in a smooth, melodious 
rhythm that often has the perfect meas- 
ure of blank verse, and needs only to 
be broken into line. There is in it, too. 



the eloquence of genius."— Pkiladel- 
pkia. Evening Bulletin. 

** 'I'his wonc fully sustains the writer's 

Erevious reputation, and may be num<- 
ered among the best of her works." — 
Troy Times. 



And Other Stories. 



" Our word for it, it is full of sparkle, 
dramatic situation, and sharp charac- 
terization. We have never yet seen a 



dull page from *Ouida.'" — Ainu Or- 
leatis Picayune. 



And Other Stories. 



A Brilliant and Psscinstins^ Ronnsnce. zamo. Extra cloth. $a.oo. 



"The story is intensely dramatic, 
and most vividly appeals to the sym- 
pathy of a lover of the warmer order 
of literature. It is sufficient to say that 
it's * Ouida's,' for no one ever wrote 
as she wrote." — Boston Traveller. 

" The scene of this novel is laid in 



Italy, and it is full of the fervor and 
passion, as well as the dreamy deca- 
dence of that classic land." — Boston 
Transcript. 

" ' Signa' is a very exciting and 
absorbing novel." — Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 



IW « , 

And other Novelettes. With s Illustrations. 8vo. Paper cover, ^p cts. 

pleasure and satisfaction." — Baltimon 
Gazette. 



" Those who look upon light litera- 
ture as an art will read these tales with 
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NOW COMPLETE, IN FIFTEEN VOLUMES. ' 
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THE 

JfEW STAJ^DARD EDITION 

OF 

PRESCOTT'S ^VORKS 

WITH THB 

Antlior^s Litest Corrections and Additions, 
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AS follows: 

mSJORX OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 

3 Volames. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 

3 Volames* 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 

't ToIWBC*. 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP II., 

3 Volames. 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES V.. 

3 Tolumea. 

PRESCOTTS MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

1 Volume. 
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This Edition is Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and Bngravings. 

Price per volume, zamo, in fine English cloth, with black 

and gold ornamentation, $3.35; library sheep, 

$9.75; half calf, f[\\x back, $4.50. 
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"It would be difficult to point out 
among any works of living historians 
the equal of those which have pro- 
ceeded from Mr. Prescott's pen." — 
Harper's Magazine. 

*' We would gladly do our share to- 
wards making acknowledgment of the 
debt of gratitude we all owe to Messrs. 
Ltppincott & Co. for the superb and 
even monumental edition of the IVorks 
of William H. Prescott, which they 



have at last brought to completion."— 
New York Christian Union. 

" The typography, indeed the entire 
mechanical execution, of these books 
is exquisite; and we unhesitatingly 
pronounce the series not only the best 
edition of Prescott's Works ever pub- 
lished, but one of the handsomest set 
of books the American press has given 
us." — Boston youmal. 
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REV. W. LUCAS COLLINS. 

ao Volumes. Spiall lamo. Fine Cloth, $i.oo each. The 

20 Volumes, in neat Cloth Box, $30.00. Complete 

in 10 Volumes, in neat Cloth Box, $15.00. 
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NOW COMPLETE, EMBRACING 



1. HOMER'S ILIAD. 

2. HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 

3. HERODOTUS. 

4. C£SAR. 

5. VIRGIL. 

6. HORACE 

7. £SCHYLUS. 

8. XENOPHON. 

9. CICERO. 

10. SOPHOCLES. 



11. PLINY. 

12. EURIPIDES. 

13. JUVENAL. 

14. ARISTOPHANES. 

15. HESIOD & THEOGNIS. 

16. PLAUTUS d TERENCE. 

17. TACITUS. 

18. LUCIAN. 

19. PLATO. 

20. GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
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The aim of this delightful series of books is to explain, suffi- 
ciently for general readers, who these great writers were, and what 
they wrote ; to give, wherever possible, some connected outline 
of the story which they tell, or the facts which they record, checked 
by the results of mo<lem investigation^^ ; to present some of their 
most striking passages in approved English translations, and to 
illustrate them generally from modern writers; to serve, in short, 
as a popular retrospect of the chief literature of Greece and Rome. 



** Each successive issue only adds to 
our appreciation of the learning and 
skill with which this admirable enter- 
prise of bringing the best classics widiin 
easy reach of English readers is con- 
ducted." — Ntw York Inde^ndent. 



'* There is not a volume of this most 
admirable and useful series that is not 
done in a very masterly manner, and 
worthy of the highest praise.^—.firti^/rA 
Quarterly Review. 



*^ A Supplemental Series in the same size and type is being 
issued. It will not be extended beyond eight or ten volumes 
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THE 



LORD LYTTON EDITION. 

Complete in 25 Volumes. Large lamo. With Frontispiece. 

Extra Cloth, Black and Gilt, $1.50. 

Price per Set, $37.50. 

Each Complete in One Volume, 



THE CAXTONS. 

PELHAM. 

EUGENE ARAM. 

THE LAST OP THE BARONS. 

LUCRETIA. 

DEVEREUX. 

THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 

RIENZI. 

OODOLPHIN. * 

A STRANGE STORY. 



ZANONI. 
HAROLD. 

LEILA, PILGRIMS OF THE 
RHINE, AND CALDERON. 
NIGHT AND MORNING. 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 
ALICE. 

PAUL CLIFFORD. 
THE DISOWNED. 
PAUSANIAS, THE SPARTAN. 



Each Complete in Two Volumes, 

MY NOVEL. WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 



** We know of no series so desirable 
in every respect as this." — PkHadel' 
phia Evening Bulletin. 

" It makes one of the most attractive 



and valuable series to be found in any 
library for reading in distinction from 
reference. It is at once handsome and 
cheap." — Chicago Evening JounuU. 
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THE GLOBE EDITION. 

Complete in 25 Volumes. Printed on Tinted Paper. i6mo. 

With Frontispiece. Fine Cloth, $1.25. 

Price per Set, $31.25. 



** We have more than once com- 
mended the Globe as the best edition 
of Buiwer accessible to American 
readers." — Qituinnati Gazette. 



..." The convenient size, beau- 
tiful style, and cheapness of this edition 
is worthy the attention of book-buy- 
ers." — Pittsburgh Gazette. 
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LIBRARY EDITION. 

Complete in 47 Volumes. Large Tjrpe. Pine Tinted 

Paper. i2mo. Extra Cloth, $1.25. 

Price per Set, $58.75. 
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Lippincott's Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary. 

Containing complete and concise Biographical Sketches of the 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. By J. Thomas, 
A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. Sheep. {$15.00. 2 vols. Cloth. 
$22,00, 

Alllbone's. Critical Dictionary of Authors. 

A Dictionary of English Literature and British and American 
Authors, Living and Deceased. By S. Austin Allibone, LL.D. 
3 vols. Imperial 8vo. Extra cloth. {$22.50. 

Lippincott's Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. 

A Complete Geographical Dictionary. By J. Thomas and 
T. BALDWIN. Roy^ 8vo. Sheep. $10.00. 

Allibone's Dictionary of Prose Quotations. 

By S. Austin Allibone, LL.D. With Indexes 8vo. Extra 
cloth. ;$5.oo. ' • 

Allibone's Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 

By S. Austin Allibone, LL.D. With Indexes. 8vo. Extra 
cloth. $^,00. 

Chambers's Encyclopaedia. 

▲mericaa Bevind Sdition. 
A Dictionary of Useful Knowledge. Profusely Illustrated with 
Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 10 vols. Royal 8vo. 

Chambers's Book of Days. 

A Miscellany of Popular Antiquities connected with the Cal- 
endar. Profusely Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. Extra cloth. j^S.oo. 

Dictionary of Quotations, 

From the Greek, Latin, and Modem Languages. With an 
Index. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. ^2.00. 

Furness's Concordance to Shakespeare's Poems. 

An Index to Every Word therein contained, with the Complete 
Poems of Shakespeare. 8vo. Extra cloth. $4.00. 

Lempriere's Classical Dictionary. 

Containing all the Principal Names and Terms relating to 
Antiquity and the Ancients, with a Chronological Table. 8vo. 
Sheep. $Z.TS» i6mo. Cloth, j^i.50. 

49* The above Works are also.boond in a variety of handsome extra stylet, 
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Popular Standard Works, 

OF THE MOST APPROVED EDITIONS. 



AKCISNT CLASSICS POB XVOLISH KEiDKRH. 

Embracing the Distinguished Authon of Greece and Rome. Edited by 
Rev. W. L. Collins. 20 vols. i6mo. Cloth. $1.00 per vol. In set of xo 
vols, in box. Extra cloth. $15.00. 

BIOELOWS LIFE OP BEKJAMIK FSAKKLIK. 

Written by himself (Franklin). Edited from Originsd Manuscripts, printed 
Correspondence, and other Writings. By Hon. John Bicblow. 3 vols. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. $7.50. 

POBSTEB'S LIFE OP CHABLES DICKEVS. 

B)r John Forstkr, author of ** Life of Goldsmith," etc. With Steel Ein- 
gravings and Fac-Similes. 3 vols. i2mo. Extra cloth. ^.00. 

HAZLITTS LIFE OP VAFOLEOV BUONAFABTE. 

Illustrated with xoo Fine Steel Engravings. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Fine 
cloth, extra. $7.50. Cheap Edition. 3 vols. xzmo. Cloth. I4.50. 

FBESCOTTS COMPLETE WOBKS. 

New and Revised Edition. Edited by J. Fostbb Kirk. 15 vols. i2mo. 
With Portraits from Steel, and Maps. Fine cloth, extra. ;|2.25 per vol. 

BULWEB'S NOVELS. 

Complete in 26 volumes. With Frontispieces. The Globe Edition. x6mo. 
Bound in fine cloth. $1.25 per vol. The Lord Lytton Edition. i2mo. Fine 
cloth, extra. $1.50 per vol. 

DICEXHS'S WOBKS. 

The Standard Illustrated Edition, Complete in 30 vols. 8vo. Fine cloth, 
extra. $3.00 per vol. Ihe Charles Dickens Edition. Illastrated. 12 vols. 
i2mo. Fine cloth. $25.00 per set. Diamond Edition. Illustrated. 14 vols. 
x6mo. Paper cover. 35 cents per vol. 

LANBOB'S WOBKS. 

The Works of Walter Savage Landor. New Edition. Edited by John 
FoRSTBR. 8 vols. With Portraits. Crown 8vo. Cloth. ^32.00. 

ADDISON'S COMPLETE WOBKS. 

Edited, with Notes, by Prof. Grbbnb. With Portrait on Steel. 6 vols. 
x2mo. Cloth. I9.00. 

BYBON'S COMPLETE POETICAL WOBKS. 

Edited by Thomas Moorb. Illustrated with Steel Plates. 4 vols. x2mo. 
Fine cloth, extra. $zo.oo. 

KIBK*S HISTOBT OP CHABLES THE BOLD, 

Duke of Burgundy. By John Fostbr Kirk. 3 vols. 8vo. Fine cloth* 
I9.00. 

BAKDALUS LIFE OF THOMAS JEFFEBSOH. 

By Henry S. Randall, LL.D. In 3 vols. 8vo. Cloth, ^zo.oo. 



49" The above Works are also bound in a variety of handsome extra stylett 
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The "Wide, Wide World" Series. ^ 



The Works of the Misses Warner. 

Two Steel Plates. 



xamo. 



694 pages. Fine cloth. $1.75. 

Queeoliy. lamo. Two Illustrations. 806 pages. Fine cloth. Ix.75. 

rFlie Hills or tlie lSliatein.u.o. xamo. 516 pages. 
Fine cloth. $1.75.' 

3Iy Srotlier's Sleeper* xamo. 385 pages. Fine cloth. 

#1.50- 

I>ollCiirs and Oen.'tS. izmo. 515 pages. Fine cloth. Sx.75. 

I>a,i8y. x2mo. 815 pages. Fine cloth. $3.00. 

lSa.y and (^eal* xamo. 1013 pages. Fine cloth. $3.00. 

49" Complete sets of the above volumes, bound in uniform style ^ can be 
obtained, put up in neat boxes. 
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Three Powerful Romances, 

By Wilhelmine Von Hillern. 

Only a, Olrl. From the German. By Mrs. A. L. Wistbk. 

lamo. Fine cloth, ^.oo. 

This is a charming work, charmingly written, and no one who reads it 
can lay it down without feeling impressed with the superior talent of its 
gifted author. 

Uy Ills O'wn AHabt. From the German. By M. S. lamo. 
Fine cloth. $1.75. 

" A story of intense interest, well wrought." — Boston Commonwealth. 

From the German. By M. S. lamo. 



A. T^^ofold X^ire. 

Fine cloth. $^.75. 
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Two Charming Novels, 
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By the Author of 'The Initials." 

exults. By the Baroness Tautphckus. lamo. ■ Fine cloth, ^r.75. I 

A.t Odds. By the Baroness Tautphckus. i2mo. Fine cloth. ^1.75. 1 

*** For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent bv mail, postpaid, on receipt j 
of the price by the Publishers, •( 

J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., PHILADELPHIA. ^ 
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LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE. 

AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 
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